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THE MEANING OF MYSTICISM. 


Is there at the present day any religious term so much in 
men’s mouths, handled with such easy-going dogmatism and 
confidence, and yet involved in so much ambiguity and obscurity 
as ‘Mysticism’? I hardly think I should have ventured to write 
on it if Mr Quick’s exceptionally sane and lucid article in the 
January number had not opened what seems, at least to me, 
a plain road to its true interpretation, theory, explanation. For 
any attempt to suggest an explanation is blocked by two pre- 
liminary difficulties. 

In the first place ‘mysticism’ shares with ‘socialism’ the 
modern weakness of being an undefined subject. The strongest 
advocates of both have very definite ideas of what they are 
advocating, but the great mass of sympathizers, while they repudiate 
the legitimacy of its extreme forms, have no clear or consistent 
position of their own to put forward. 

In the second place, just as people urge socialism as a principle 
without explaining how it is to be related to the ordinary prin- 
ciples of free commercial life,so many urge the important place of 
the ‘ mystical sense’ without offering any account of its relation to 
ordinary common-sense knowledge. 

I called Mr Quick’s paper lucid in so far as he has for 
readers of this JOURNAL gathered the different senses of the word 
together into one view. I venture to call it sane because he has 
insisted that such relations must exist, and has marked off the 
lines on which the different human operations co-operate with and 
check off one another. I am prepared to accept his statement 
as a basis to work from. Iam in entire accord with his view of 
its relation to intellectual theology. 


If I quote the article it is because I value it. I venture in places 
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to criticize, because I want, if I can, to go beyond it. There is 
a third question, on which Mr Quick hardly touches, and which 
lies at the back of both the difficulties referred to. What after all 
is this mystical sense, power, instinct, by whatever name we call 
it? Is it a mental faculty, something like telepathy or second 
sight, possessed only by certain gifted people, altogether different 
from the common faculties of observation, generalization, and 
inference with which we are familiar? Or is it nothing more 
than a somewhat special application of those common powers ? 
A discussion of the relation between the results attained by one 
method and those attained by another will be necessarily incon- 
clusive till we have made clear what the two methods are. I want 
to apply an analytic method to the descriptive materials Mr Quick 
has provided. 

Let us grant that mysticism or mystical apprehension does 
stand for a group of real phenomena in the mental life, though 
we admit it is a group somewhat difficult to define. It is at least 
distinguishable from the group Mr Quick calls intellectual— 
though I should prefer the older term rational. We will try 
to approach it through the distinction. 

The intellect or reason begins from and builds upon direct 
sense-perceptions. By comparison and reflexion it groups them 
in species and genera. By further reflexion we trace laws of con- 
nexion between these or between phenomena. But the essential 
character of the process is shewn in the result, which is a single 
thought-abstraction, clear of outline, capable of being defined, and 
therefore at once limited and fixed—a static concept. 

This process has very obvious defects. I am trying to get 
into my mind some conception of a real thing. I am rather apt 
to think I am doing it, but as a matter of fact I am only gaining 
concepts of certain qualities, aspects, and relations of the thing 
taken separately. ‘ Personality transcends the intellect,—is a more 
ultimate reality than the abstractions (of reflexion).’ I agree, and 
yet I think this sentence misses the point. The comparison should 
lie not between the personality which abstracts and the abstrac- 
tions, but rather between the abstractions and the things from 
which they are abstracted. My notions of a personality are 
inadequate. So are my notions of a collar-stud. The thing 
itself—be it big or little—is a single whole, very imperfectly 
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approximated to by a number of diverse concepts, about its 
shape, its hardness, its whiteness, its usefulness, its capacity-for- 
disappearingness, and so on. 

My concepts fail therefore first, because they do not render the 
thing to me as a whole unity in which qualities are grounded, but 
only as a bundle of qualities which I must tie together as I can. 
Secondly, they give me only the actuality of the thing as it is, or 
as I think it. They will not give me its change, its movement, its 
potentiality. That also I have to build up for myself out of the 
various successive states in which I have viewed it. The collar- 
stud has very little capacity for change, so I am not much 
troubled ; but personality, or a voyage, or a machine, or my 
digestion, are always changing. Change or movement consti- 
tutes a large part of their being, and my concepts are sore put to 
it to make the ideas intelligible. 

Here, then, mysticism steps in. ‘ Mystical experience claims to 
tell us (or, to give a certain knowledge) of some wider reality 
beyond ourselves which is not directly apprehensible by or through 
the senses.’ On this I am going to make three criticisms. The 
first is connected with the words ‘tell’ and ‘knowledge’, but for 
the moment I will leave that as too big. Secondly, the words 
‘beyond ourselves’ are not wanted, for we are also told that 
mysticism ‘ claims to deal with the deepest mysteries of personal 
life’, Thirdly, I thought it was recognized by all modern writers 
that no knowledge whatever was directly apprehensible through 
the senses; it was always constructed by mental process and by 
means of mental categories working upon sensible data. 

I am afraid I have not left much of the definition standing, but 
then definitions are notoriously pesky things, and a definition of 
mysticism—well, we had better get back to our description, but 
we will carry off the two surviving words ‘ wider reality’. They 
may serve as a text for the two different aspects of mysticism. 

In what does mystical experience reach something wider than 
the intellect? Mr Quick’s citations make it evident. God, 
Eternity, Immortality, Personality, but here againI demur. Cer- 
tainly these are very wide, very solemn and awful subjects, but 
their solemnity rather paralyses my thinking. I havea very strong 
objection to the latent supposition in some folk’s minds that we 
have one set of faculties for doing big things and another for doing 
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little things. We do not use one eye for Mont Blanc and another 
for a mole-hill. It is one and the same mind which thinks out 
Kant (if it can) and Bernard Shaw (if it wants to). Wickedness 
and philanthropy, burglary and a Sunday-school treat are 
planned by the same mental processes. I want to know what 
my mind is actually doing, and it is much easier to follow it on 
less exacting topics. 

A collar-stud is a very small matter. I grant that looking for 
an infinite wholeness among the definable properties on that scale 
rather strains one’s mental sight, but it is there all the same. There 
is a mystery about all and every reality—a collar-stud, a box of 
matches, a sheep’s tail,or a boy’s soul—which is strictly an unspeak- 
able mystery, for each sentence with its finite meaning, and whole 
strings of sentences, can only state particular concepts appertaining 
thereto; the reality to which they appertain is not capable of 
statement. 

Nevertheless, I can say ‘ whole sheep’, and therefore I suppose 
I can in some fashion think of it in spite of its infinity. Let me 
study the process. First I think of a sheep, its image rises clear 
before me, in profile, feeding. But sheep are not always broad-side 
on nor always feeding. Other images succeed—a sheep head on, 
a sheep looking at me over his left shoulder, a little Lakes’ sheep 
rushing a five-foot wall. Sheep are not all pictures. I must think 
of wool, mutton, gregariety, comparative anatomy, graminivo- 
rousness. Now I want to reach the whole mighty reality. I fix 
my gaze on vacancy, dream all these alternating (particular) images 
and concepts to their lowest point. I cannot get rid of them alto- 
gether or I should not be thinking of infinite (unlimited) sheep 
which is itself a limited kind, but of an infinite nothing. 

I never took a sheep so seriously before, and I do not suppose 
I shall again. But let us try the mathematical infinity of number. 
Once more I begin with the finite, 1, 2, 3, 4,...17...527— 
thousands, ‘ah’—millions, ‘oh’—and more and more and moreand 
—ETC., Finally I end on that ; I do not imagine infinite number ; 
I substitute for it the consciousness of I-could-go-on-if-I- 
wanted-to, It is still a single conception—the conception of the 
‘ etc.’ 

Now if We compare this with the various accounts Mr Quick 
gives of mysticism as it is commonly recognized, we shall see that 
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it exactly corresponds to one aspect of what he and other writers 
are describing. I take three prominent features. 

(1) I venture to maintain that the Via Negativa is the only 
true definable form of Mysticism, just as Communism is the only 
definable theory of Socialism. I am aware that all good mystics, 
e.g. Dr Inge and Mr Quick, deny that, but only, as it seems to 
me, because no good mystic is ever a pure mystic. He realizes 
that mysticism is only one method, and that it cannot be worked 
by itself. 

(2) The library of the s.s. Ce/tic does not contain Dr Inge’s 
book so I only speak from memory, but Mr Quick makes the 
failing very clear. The mystical attitude is a generalized view 
gained by exclusion of the particulars. I do not give this as 
exactly Mr Quick’s own view, but he does point out how the 
mystic sense of God was felt to exclude the memory of individual 
people, and that it ignored the particularity of Christ’s life. I will 
return to this point presently. 

(3) The clearest affinity to my theory of mysticism as the 
generalized conception is given by William James—‘ the mystical 
feeling of enlargement, a peculiar emotional mood’ — easily 
absorbing very various philosophies or theologies just because (the 
because is mine) ‘it has no specific intellectual content whatever 
of its own’, i.e. we have negated all its intension. 

A little above I demurred to the definition (or explanation) of 
mysticism as ‘ giving knowledge’ or ‘ telling us’, for the moment 
we use those terms we must be ready to answer the question— 
What does it tell us? And the answer can only be in terms 
of a definable intellectual concept, expressed in a conceptual 
proposition. This Mr Quick virtually admits. 

In the same way, I demur to the phrase ‘ mystical experience’. 
No doubt it is a possible phrase, and yet I think it is misleading. 
If I choose to ponder the ‘ Law of the Attraction of Masses’, the 
notions which float through my mind are an object of conscious- 
ness, and so far experienced. 

Similarly, I can speak of having experienced some queer dreams. 
But in general use ‘experience’ is kept for something external. If 
I use it of purely internal thoughts, it is always by taking them 
as external. 

An experience is then in common use an experience of some- 
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thing. If I meditate on Gravitation, its universality and so on, it 
is a meditation. If some one drops a brick on my foot, I should 
say I had had experience of gravitation, but I should hardly say 
that of the meditation. The exact meaning of the term may not 
be very important, but it is very important that we should not use 
it in two different senses. My meditation on gravitation may well 
fill me with a sense of awe, a sense of the greatness and wonder of 
things, but, even if I call that meditative effort a mental experience, 
I am not supposing that it was anything more than a meditation, 
or that gravitation itself (whatever that may be) came into my 
mind. If I meditate upon God, I do it in just the same way, 
universalizing my thought from the particular operations with 
which I am familiar. Certainly this thought of God does fill me 
with awe and wonder, but to call it an experience implies to many 
people that God Himself actually came near us, I do not say that 
that may not take place in meditation, I only do say that it is no 
more necessarily to be assumed than in the case of gravitation. 

I maintain that this mystical intuition of things is nothing more 
than a highly abstract, highly generalized or universalized way of 
contemplating them apart from particular or specific differentiae 
or manifestations. I can apply it to my friend Tom or my horse 
Bill—by excluding particular actions or appearances. I can apply 
it to friendship or horsiness, more generically. I can apply it to 
force or animal or any other subject. In such case, the bigger the 
idea, or the further I carry the process, the vaguer, the more 
dream-like, the more ‘ mystic’ the meditation becomes. 

I am afraid that to many people I may seem to be attacking 
one of the strongest, perhaps the only strong, ground of Christian 
or Theistic belief. Strictly speaking, that is no concern of mine 
here. I have only attempted to make an analysis of certain 
mental phenomena, to trace their analogies, to shew how and 
whence they arise. 

Still, I ought to face the question: Is this conclusion un- 
Christian or anti-Theistic? I think it certainly helps to shew 
that no basis for a solid Theism exists outside Christianity. In 
the first place, it must be noted that the idea of a mystic approach 
to God, although Christians have made much use of it, is not 
itself Christian. The evidence on that side is conclusive. I even 
venture to affirm that it is based on a non-Christian principle. 
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It is an approach to God by way of a certain human state or 
effort of ecstasy, abstraction, exclusion—by throwing the human 
soul in upon itself. Now if there is any fundamental principle 
in Christianity more clear than another, it is that man cannot 
come to God, that for the soul to go in upon itself is to go into 
sin. The beginning of salvation is that God comes to man, and 
the salvation of the soul is salvation from itself. 

Mr Quick rightly insists on the test ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them’ (with the Vedantists). But by what fruits? I answer 
unhesitatingly—if rashly—that the great test fruit of heathenism 
is its religious ‘ aristocraticism’, or esotericism. Its religious 
methods and achievements are always those of select souls, 
people of peculiar capacities. Its highest methods and achieve- 
ments are not open to the vulgar and commonplace. 

This same character is claimed for and on behalf of mysticism 
by all. Certainly Mr Quick and all Mr Quick’s authorities 
admit it. If my analysis is correct the reason is obvious. It 
always is the few who love the (mystic) twilight of the general- 
ization and the abstract. The profanum vulgus—for whom Christ 
came on earth and died—feel most at home over simple concrete 
things, definite ideas, the matter-of-fact duties that want doing. 

All this is a very one-sided view I fully admit. It applies only to 
the Via Negativa, to the pure abstraction, or excluding generaliza- 
tion. To reach the ‘wider reality’ is not so easy, for the wider we 
make our ideas the further they get from reality. And I maintain 
that these mystic ‘intuitions’ are ideas, concepts, the most highly 
conceptualized of all concepts. 

Mr Quick puts the other side also, and it is a startlingly 
different one. Mysticism ‘gives life to theological doctrine,— 
enables us to keep the eternal before us’, makes realization 
of it. I fully accept this as a fact, puzzling as the contradiction 
may seem. 

On my interpretation, however, I do not think there is any 
contradiction. I have maintained that the mystical method is 
not an intuition, but a meditation or reflexion, merely carried 
to a high point of abstraction. Mr Quick puts the point in saying 
‘It is intensely difficult to realize eternal truths in the midst of 
actual life,—to feel oneself constantly in the presence of God’. 

I should go much further. I should say it was fundamentally 
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impossible. And for a very good psychological reason. Every 
concept is one concept, limited, defined to this or that. That 
is why all human conceptions are so inadequate,—conceptions, 
as I said at the beginning, not of a thing, but of some part, 
quality, or aspect of the thing,—and the thing is a whole or 
unity, which underlies and transcends the parts and so forth 
taken in separate number, or even the mere numerical total of 
them, if that ever could be reached. 

But this inherent defect of the human mind applies equally to 
the concept of the whole. When I think of the whole, I have 
to make of that a separate and defined concept which negatives 
or excludes the parts. When I think of catching my steamer, or 
getting <o Liverpool, or writing an article on Mysticism—these 
are parts or events in my life, and I am thinking of them and not 
of God or of eternity. I may learn—I trust I have learnt—to 
intermingle or alternate the thought of God with them. But 
steamers, Liverpool, theories of Mysticism, and Eternity are all 
different concepts. They only can be alternated. 

This is the meaning of prayer and worship, which are essentially 
mystical acts. And this is why prayer and worship are to most 
of us a bore. What we are doing is concrete, limited, and very 
interesting by virtue of its intense actuality. To pray about it is 
possible and easy, if it does not take too long, and if we can feel 
that it is useful, which we have a sneaking idea it may be. But 
worship, prayer in the full sense is not concerned with an IT. 
It is a stilling of the soul before the Infinity of God, a realizing 
of our own nothingness, and it is very difficult and very trying 
indeed. The measure of its difficulty and of our boredom is just 
the measure of its importance. We are bits, and the things we 
do are bits. Concerned as we are with them it is vitally necessary 
that we should do our mystic turn, that we should bring the vast- 
ness of God before our minds. A necessary part of the way and 
means thereto is the process of negativing the littleness of ourselves 
and our own doings. 

The danger of mysticism to which I am so sensitive—perhaps 
hyper-sensitive—is that it treats this realization of God as an 
approach to God, and thereby it makes the sense of God’s 
presence the same as the presence, which I take leave to call 
a very horrible doctrine. The next step is to take the feeling 
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of God for God Himself. That reaches its climax in the idea of 
identification with the Infinite, against which Mr Quick rightly 
protests. We find men of the deepest religiousness—all the 
more because they are religious—hunting feelings, nursing feelings, 
smoothing them out, chuckling and pleased with themselves 
under the notion that they are getting God by hands-full. 

No doubt the Saint in meditation enjoys the Presence of God 
in a way we common folk never or very seldom do. But then 
once more that is the enjoyment of it. And the butcher’s boy 
skimming the corner on one wheel is not enjoying that Presence 
(his mind being too full of the joy of a different excitement), but 
the really vital question is whether God is present with him. 
The answer to that depends on whether he is a good boy, and 
even a marked capacity for religious abstraction will not by itself 
settle the point. 

Many mystics have been good Christians. St John of the 
Cross was one. I know that—not by his being a great mystic, 
but because he was sure that his brother (who was a gardener 
and thought a great deal of his cabbages) was a better Christian 
than himself. As Mr Quick has pointed out, the greatest of the 
mystics attached little importance to their ‘experiences’. They 
were very far from giving them the weight assigned to them in 
modern writings. 

I am afraid I am not quite at an end. We must admit that 
the intellectual formlessness of mysticism, implied in Mr James's 
‘it has no intellectual content of its own’, is an exaggeration. 
I pointed out that however much we generalize or universalize 
a concept, we must keep in it some of its particular or specific 
meaning, however shadowy, or it will cease to be a concept at all. 
Mr Quick shews on his side how the mystical ‘experiences’ are 
shaped by the theology from which they start. 

But we must go further. The mystic state does not normally 
give knowledge, but it cannot be denied that certain intuitions 
arise out of it. I call them intuitions in the sense that they 
appear more or less as sudden ideas, not as reasoned conclusions. 
I shrink from dealing with this aspect because it involves my 
opening up another tremendous field of discussion. I will try 
to give my own view as shortly as possible. 

I contend in the first place that it can be psychologically 
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demonstrated that the senses receive, the brain stores, the mind 
uses, enormously more, and more delicate, impressions than one’s 
consciousness recognizes. Everybody will have had experience 
of identifying a friend ‘by instinct’ at a distance so great that 
he could not name or see any of the signs by which the identifi- 
cation was made. One could only say ‘I felt it was he’. 

I maintain further that the whole of all thinking processes 
is unconscious. It is only conclusions at different stages—for 
I do not mean only final conclusions—which come before the 
mind as static concepts. Here is some one’s thought,—‘I believe 
in Mr Lloyd George.’ Why? There follow an immense number 
of arguments, good or bad,—and being political they are probably 
mostly bad. My immediate point is that these are only argu- 
ments. If I press the question, how did that man actually come 
to that opinion ?,—I think we shall all of us begin to recognize 
that how any of us come by our opinions is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to learn. We can only trace bits of the road we 
came by if we can remember what influences affected us at one 
time or other. Our actual line of thought is a matter of inference. 
We have no direct knowledge of it. 

Our conscious ideas therefore bear the same relation to our 
unconscious ideas that the coals in the cellar do to a coal seam. 
They merely represent such fragments as we have been able to 
extricate and box up for practical use. One can ‘feel’ a thing 
to be right or wrong long before one can get at or express in 
black and white the reasons on which that feeling is based. 

I do not mean therefore to place the sub-conscious in domi- 
nance over the conscious. The domination should be very much 
the other way. I have a feeling that that is my friend in the 
distance, but I shall not run into the road and wave my arms 
lest I make a fool of myself. It may be that the superior 
delicacy of the sub-conscious perception has identified him aright, 
but it may be also nothing more than a suggestion of my 
impatience for his coming. My conscious faculties are slow, 
but much less liable to blunder. 

Now that state of reserved abstraction when my mind is fixed 
on the somewhat bare Infinity of things is very favourable to 
the suggestion of ideas which find it difficult to make themselves 
heard when my mind is fully occupied with the more concrete and 
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hard-edged concepts. Daisies can push up through the grass, 
but hardly through a concrete walk. In the state technically 
described as ‘ecstasy’ there is a complete cessation of all external 
impressions. Visual images or word images are then thrown up 
very freely as in dreams, their exact nature being determined by 
previous habit, or by surviving indications of the reflexions under 
which the state was initiated. There are generally no recover- 
able ideas. 

This complete state is very rare, but most people can gain 
something of it in prayer and above all in the practice of 
‘meditation’. Ideas which are both definite and analysable, 
then recur very freely. Some of these ideas may be new, 
some may be the results of thought processes. I believe all 
new ideas, if right, to be the gift of God, i.e. however they 
come, but we are not justified in taking all ideas as God-given 
illuminations merely because we cannot trace their origin. It 
is foolish and rash to set them aside because we cannot give 
a logical and reasoned account of them. I think it still more 
foolish and rash to trust ourselves to them unreservedly till 
we can. 

HERBERT KELLY. 
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DOCUMENTS 


A FRAGMENT OF AN UNKNOWN LATIN VERSION 
OF THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 


(BOOK VIII 41-END : LAGARDE 274, 26-281. 9.) 


From A MS IN THE CHAPTER LIBRARY OF VERONA 


LI foll. 139 06-1464 


fol. 1396 

Fecerit uel inuitus; ac propitius 

et placidus factus connumeret 

in ora piorum securitatem po 

titis, in sinus abrah(am ef zs)aac 
a0 et iacob, cum omn(7bu)3 qui a sae 

culo placuerunt (e/ ¢)gerunt 

uolumtatem ipsius, (w)bi effugit 

dolor ac meror (¢/ ge)mitus. sur 

gamus. sese et inuicem sese per 
ag petuo do per uerbum quod in ini 

tio 


18. ora appears to be the reading of the 
MS, or perhaps we should write oras, 
18. 19. seouritatem potitis ; as though the 
translator was rendering xatatdfy ois 
dyeipévos. 


oe 


274. 26 
mav dpdaprnpa éxovovov 
7 > , , ¢ ‘ 
kat dxovovv, Kai tAews Kai 
> ‘ , , 
eipevns yevopevos xataragy 
eis xwpav edoeBav dvepévur, 
eis xéArovs “ABpaap kai 
> ‘ ‘ > s ‘ 
Ioaax kai ‘laxoB pera 
mavtwv tTav adm aidvos ei- 
apecTygdvtwy Kal Tromody- 
‘ , > a » 
tov TO OéAnpa abrod, &vba 
dmédpa ddivy Kai Avry Kal 
otevaypos. eyepwpeba éav- 
rovs Kai dAAyAous TH didio 
a ‘ ~a > > “~ , 
GeG Sa tod ev dpyp Adyou 


4. dvempévny y, cf. p. 4941.1 5. 
xdAnov t Il. éyepwpeOa xt: dva- 
orayvtes y 


[ The Introduction will be found below, pp. 505-510. ] 
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fol. 1404 
conmendemus. et episcopus dicat: 
qui natura inmortalis ac sine ter 
mine, a quo omne inmortale ad 
que mortalem factum es/, qui ra 


5 tionabile animal hominem mu— 


di ciuem mortalem ex confecti 
onem promisisti, qui enoc et he 
liam mortis experimentum no— 
concessisti accipere, DS ABRAHA 


10 ET DS ISAAC ET DS IACOB, NON ut MOR 


15 


TUORUM SED ut UIVENTIUM DS és, 
quod omnium animae aput te ui 
uunt et IUSTORUM SPS IN MANU 

tua sunt QUOS NON TANGANT UER 
BERA, OMNES enim SCITIFICATI SUB 
TUIS MANIBUS sunt ; ipse et nunc 
inspice in seruum tuum illum 
quem elegisti et suscepisti in al7 
si quid inuitus uel uoluntate pec 


a0 cauit, et ad angelos placidos ad 


35 


siste ipsz, ac dignum ipsum facito 
sinu patriar(charu)m et propheta 
rum et apostolorum et omniu— 
qui a saeculo /bi placuerunt, ubi 
non est meror adque dolor et ge 
mitus 


g. Matt, xxii 32, Luc. xx 37, 38 13. 
Sap. iii 1 15. Deut. xxxiii 3 


6. A line has fallen out by homoeote- 
leuton: supply -one fecisti et resurrecti-. 
10, non: quorum appears to have fallen 
out before non, 15. scitificati: perhaps 
from an exemplar sCctificati. 18, Again 
a line of the exemplar omitted: supply 
-am sortem et condona illi. 20, ad 1°: 
should be omitted: possibly cancelled 
in the MS. 21. dignum... facito: the 
translator read xatafiwoov for xaTarafov. 


275. 2 
, °8 27 
rapabwpeba. kai & ériaKxoros 
, e 7 
Aeyérw ‘O rH hice dBdvaros 
. 3 , ® 2 a 
kat dreXevryTos, Tap ov wav 
aOdvarov Kat Ovnrov yéyovev, 
4 ‘ ~ ~ 
6 7d oytxdv Totro Lwov Tov 
a 4 4 
avOpwrov tov KooporoXtrny 
4 ~ 
Ovnrov éx kaTracKevns Tomoas 
4 > , > , 
kat dvacracw émayyeAdpe- 
« 4 > 4 ‘ 4 
vos, 6 Tov “Evay Kal tov 
e 4 ~ 
HXiav Oavadrov reipay py 
édoas Aafeiv, 6 Geds "ABpadp 
.? ‘ .? , + ’ 
kat Ioadx Kai ‘laxwB, dv obx 
as vexpov, GAN as Covrwv 
‘ 7 (2% , e ‘ 
Geds ef (Ste ravrwv ai youxat 
mapa wot Caow Kal tov di- 
kaiov Ta mvevpata év yxeupi 
gov ciaciv, Gv ob pH aby- 
tat Bawavos: mavres yap ot 
Hyacpévo. td Tas xeipas 
gov eigiv): avros Kal vov 
émide eri tov SovAdv cov 
rovoe, bv e&ehé~w Kai mpoo- 
eddBov cis érépav Anéw, Kai 
, ~ 
ovyxopynoov aita,.€l Te dxwv 
” «€. 27 ‘ > , 
ih éxov eEnpaprev, cal dyye- 
Aous cipeveis mapdornoov 
atr@ Kal xatatagfov abrov 
> “~ , a - 
€v T@ KOATW TOV TaTpLapXOV 
4 ~ ~ ca 
Kat Tov mpodytav Kai Tov 
dmootoAwy Kal mavtwv Tov 
, cal ° 
dm aidvos ebvapertnodvTwv 
” > ~ , ‘ 
gol, OTov ovK eve Adan Kal 
ddivyn Kal orevaypos, 


5. ToUTo: om. yt 7. & Kara- 
one t 8. dvacraow: +ai7T@ y 
11. 5 Oeds "A, 5 Oeds "I. wal 5 Oeds "I. t 
18. of: om. t 21, émde: om. x 
24. tr. éxdv Hdxovt 31. tr. cot evape- 
ornoavrwy t 32. eal: om. t 
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fol. 140 4 
sed Jocus piorum securus ¢/ /erra 
rectorum tibi dedica/a et illoru- 
qui in ipsa wzdent gloriam di et 
sps, per guem tibi gloria honor 
5 ef ueneratio gratiarum actio 
et adoratio in spu ad saecula 
amen. 
et diaconus dicat: inclinate et 
denediciminz. et episcopus gra 
10 tias aga/ pro ipsis dicens talia: sER 
ua die POPULUM TUUM AC JENe 
DICITO HEREDITATEM TUAM QUAM 
adquisisti SSO SANGUINE Xi fui 
ET PASCE Ipsos sub tuam dextera~ 
15 ac tege 7psos SUB tuas PINNAS 
e/ da ipsis CERTAMEN conplere Bo 
NUM ef CurSUM PERFICERE éf fide~ 
CONSeRUareE inmufabiliter sink 
CULpatione SINE INCUSATIONE 
20 per dfim nostrum ihm xfm dilec 
tum filium tuum, per quem tibi 
gloria honor ac (wen)eratio in sto 
spu ad saecula amen. 


as de diebus eorum qui dormierunt 


u 
qas facere conuenit 


10, 14. Ps, xxvii (xxviii) 9 11, Act. 
xx 28 15. Ps.xc(xci)4,Ix(Ixi)5 16. 
2Tim.iv7 18. 1 Thess. v 23,1 Cor. i8 

3. di et sps: I suspect that the true 
reading was di et xpi. 6. I have as- 
sumed that the Latin version (and the 
Greek from which it was translated) gave 
‘in the Spirit’, not ‘and to the Spirit’, 
compare 1. 22. g. benedicimini: per- 
haps the traces which seemed to indicate 
omnis were really the final letters of 
(benedic)imini, since omnes is absent from 
the Greek. 10, serua : the indications 
appear to point to serua rather than to 
salua. 11,12. The text ought obviously 
to run bene|dicito, but the traces appeared 
to point to gente~. 13. I should prefer 
emisti pretioso, as nearer the Greek : but 
sto seems clear. 


275. 18 
GAAG xGpos eiore Rav aveipévos 
Kal y7 edOéwv col dvaxepevn 
Kal Trav év airy épwvtwy Thv 
86 a aA > 
fav rod xpurrod cov, pe 
ia 
ob coi d6fa tiysh Kat oéBas, 
eixapirria Kal mpooKivyais, 
Kai TH dyiw tvevpatt eis TOS 
ai@vas’ dunv. 
kat 6 dudxovos Aeyérw KXivare 
kai edoyeiobe. Kai 6 éni, 
gKoTos elxaporeitw trép 
aitav éywv rade Ldcov, 
, ‘4 , 7 
xupu, Tov Aadv gov Kai 
> , ‘ , 
evAoynoov thy KAnpovopiav 
a 
Tov, Hv TEepreToTw TO Tiel 
aipatt Tov xpurtod gov Kai 
toipavov abvrovs tmd tiv 
defidv cov, Kal oKéracov 
aitovs tro Tas rrépvyds ov, 
‘ ‘4 > a 7 > aA 
kat 80s udrois tov dyava 
teécat Tov Kaddv, Tov Spdpov 
. aA 
avicat, Thy miaTWw THpHaraL 
dtpérrws dpéurrus aveyxdy- 
tus’ Su Tod Kupiov tov 
> an ~ 
Inoov xpurrov Tov d&yamnrod 


gov mradds, pel” ob coi doéa 
Tip Kat o€Bas kal rd dyiw 
mvetipate eis Tovs aldvas: 
dpnv. 

2. gol dvaxepévn: ouvaynuévn t 
4. pe’ ob xy: obt 6. wal: om.t 
7.Kalxy:évt 9g. «Alvare: +éavrois 
y 12. 7d8e: roiddet 16. nal: om. 
t 21. TeAdoa xy: dyovioacba t 
22. dvioa xy: TerAéoa t 
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fol. 1414 
facere autem tertia eorum qui dor 
mierunt in psalmis e¢/ oratione 
propter eum gui post fres dies sur 
rexit, ef nona in admonitione 
5 u/uenfium et eorum qui dormie 
run/, et tricensima secundum ue 
terem disciplinam moyse~ 
populus annua 
pro memoria illius, ac de/ur 
10 ex ipsius fortunis pauperidus 7— 
admonitionem istius. sed haec 
de pits loquimur, de zmpits enim 
si ea quae mund? sun/ 
pauperibus nihil prode esse 
ig cui enim supersti/# 
inimicum, certum quod et il/ si mt 
grauerit, NON enim EST iniguifas 
aput eum. WsTuS enim dns el tustt 
TIAS CURGUizt 
20 in memorias aufem eorum uocati 
cum disciplina aepulammi ac di ti 
more ut qui fossitis exorare pro 
illis qui migrauerunt. presbyteri 
enim ac diacones xpi constituti 
as Sobrii esse debetis semper et in se 
se 


7. Deut. xxxiv 8 
16 18. Ps, x (xi) 7 


17. Ps. xci (xcii) 


6. I had ventured, following some 
slight indications of the MS, to restore 
tricesima to the text in accordance with 
the reference to Deuteronomy, against 
the Greek recoapaxoora; and now Dr 
Spagnolo confirms my conjecture from 
a second inspection of the MS. 7. lam 
not satisfied with disciplinam for tumor: 
perhaps imaginem. 
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276. 3 
émiteheicOw 8 rpita Tov 
Kexousnpevww ev Warpors Kat 
mpocevyxais da tov da tTprdv 
e ~ > 4 4 
hpepav éyepbévra, cai &vara 
cis trdpvynow TeV TepiovTw 
Kal Tav Kekounnpevwy, Kal 
TeccapakooTa KaTa TOV Ta- 
Aavdv Titov (Mwojv yap 
ovrws & Aads érévOnce), 
kat éviavow trép pvelas 
—_ ‘ , > a 
avrov’ Kai dddc8w éx trav 
trapxovTwy aitod mévntw 
eis dvduvnow avrov. tatra 
4 s > ~ , 
de epi eioeBav A€yoper” 
‘ 4 > -~ 7 ‘ aA 
mepi yap doeBav éav Ta TOD 
xéopou 8s mévnow, ovdéev 
évnoas aitov. & yap mepiovre 
€xOpov fv 7d Geiov, SjAov Se 
Kal petactavtTe ov ydp éorw 
> / . >” 4 
ddixia wap aird.  dixavos 
yap 5 Kipuos cai dixacordvas 
> , s* Sor » 
nyarnoe: Kal dod dvOpwros 
‘ ‘ > a 4 
kai TO épyov avrov. é 8 
Tais pvelas avTav Kadovpevor 
‘ > , © a ‘ 
peta edragias éorvicbe Kai 
4 a , ‘ 
poBov Geod, ws Suvdpevor wat 
mperBevew trép tav peta- 
otdvtwy. mperBirepor yap 
kai duixovor xpurrod tmdp- 
xovres, vnew dceirere mav- 
TOTE Kal mpos éavrovs 


1, 58: om. w 2. Yarpois w: 
+ kal dvayvaiopacw (dvayvaoect yt)xyt 


Lagarde 3. rdv did: om, per homoeo- 
teleutonx 8. pwiohvw 10. pelas: 
pynpns y 11-13. abrav ... abrois 
- +. abrav w 11. d:d600w 8 w 


24. pvyhpas W 28. yap: om, t 


30. dpeiAera x 








5 
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fol. 141 3 
et in alios ut possitis inmoderatos 
docere. dicit autem scribtura po 


te 


TENS FERUORE CONC/TANTUR : UINUM 
NE POTENT, UT NE POST QUAM UIBERINT 
OBLIUVISCANTUR SAPIENTIAM ET REC 

TE 1UDICARE NON POSSINT. igitur et 
presbyteri ac diaconi post deum 
omnipotentem ac dilectum filiu~ 
ipsius potentes sunt aeclesiae. 


10 hoc enim dicimus non ut minime 


15 


uibant (aliter enim iniuriam est 
facere di facturae quae in daefitia~ 
est) sed ne uino = werint. + non 
enim scribtura dixit minime po 

tare uinum sed quid ait? uinum 
NON UIBERE IN EBRIAETATEM, e(/ 7/e 
ruM SEN7ES PULLULANT IW Ma(su 
EBRI. hoc autem non de cleric(?s) di 
cimus tantum sed de omni etiam 


20 plebeio xpiano super quo inuoca 


25 


tum est nomen dii nostri ihii xpi ; 
et ipsis enim dictum est cUl UE? cUuI TU 
MULTUS? CUI TEDIUM SOLLICITUDO? 
CUIUS LIUIDI OCULI? CUI CONTRITIONES 


SUPERUACUE ? NONNE EORUM QUI 
2. Prov. xxxi 4, 5 (xxv 72, 73) 12. 
Ecclus. xxxiv 27 (xxxi 35) 15. Agg.i6 


17. Prov. xxvig 22. Prov. xxiii 29, 30 


4,11, 16. uibereforbibere. 7. deum : 
it is most unusual, almost unique, to find 
this word written in full in a MS, how- 
ever early, though in inscriptions it is 
much less uncommon. 12. factura cod. 
22, ue: #.é, uae. 
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276. 18 
Kai mpos érépous, iva divncbe 
Tovs dtaxrouvtas vovGereiv. 
Aéyer 8¢ ) ypady Ot dvvdorat 
Oupadecs 


mwétworav, iva pay movrTes 


we 9. A) 
cigivy olvov py 
érAdbwvta THs codias Kat 
> ‘ 4 > a 4 
6p0a Kpivew ob pH Sivwvrat. 
obKovv Kal of rperBirepot Kai 

e , ‘ 4 ‘ 
ot Sudxovor peta Oedv tov 
TavToxpatopa Kal Tov iya- 
mnpévov avrov viov duvvacrat 
tmdpxovet ris éxxAyoias. 

a , > ” ‘ 
tovto b€ hapev ody iva pi) 
tmivwrw (ddAws yap od« 
™ < , 4 « 4 a 
éorw tBpica 7rd trd Geod 

, J > 4 
yevopevov eis eidppoovvyny) 
GAN iva ph rapowGow. ov 

‘ + « ‘ ‘ , 
yap elrev i ypadiy pa wivew 
olvov, GAAG ti dyow; My 
mive olvov «is péOnve Kai 

2 

madw “AxavOac pvovrar év 
4 4 ”~ 4 > 
xepi peOicov. rtodro dé ov 
mepi tov ev KAnpw povov 
, > ‘ ‘ s ‘ 
apev, GAAG Kai wepi mavros 
Aaixod xpurtiavod, ép ob 
émixexAntar Td dvoua Tov 
~ , A 7 

Kupiov jpav "Incod xpurrov 
Kai avtois yap eipyra Tie 


Te id , A 
ovai; tiv. OdpvBos; rin 
> IY ‘ , lA 
adnoiac Kai €rxar; Tivos 
medi of dpOadrpoi; tive 
ouwtpippata duaxevns; ov 


3. 5: yap x 4. olvov: + 58 t 


7. Bs oOm.w 14. tlwoww = GAN’ 
@sy ote wy: walt: om. x 20, 
nivey Ww 27. xupiov: +7T0v Oeod w 


31. melicol x: meNdvol wyt 
tivos W 


4 
THU: 














DOCUMENTS 


fol. 1424 
TARDANT IN UINO ET EXPLORANTIUM 
UBI CONUIUA FIUNT 
de illis qui persecuntur et 


fugiunt propter 
Jfidem quod auxilium adipi- 
scantur 


5 Persecutos propter fidem et urbe 
ex urbem fugientes quod memo 
ria ha)bent diii uerba suscipi; scien 
4e)s enim quod sPs PARATUS CARO 
aute)M DEBILITATE LABORAT, fugiunt 
10 ac rapinam substantiae propo 
nunyt ut innegatum in sese nome— 
xpi conseruent. ministrate igitur 
ipsis quae ad usum, mandatum do 
minicum implentes. quod unusquis 
15 que in qua destinatus est sorte 
de 
det contemptus ordinem custodi 
re sed minime sapere sibi quae 
non sunt conmissa. hoc autem o~ 
nes conmuniter edicimus unum 
20 quemque contemptum esse or 
dine sibi dato et non transire li 
mites, non enim sunt nostri sed di 
sunt. QUI AUDIT ENIM UOs diis ait 
ME AUDIT ET QUI ME AUDIT AUDIT 
25 EUM QUI ME MISIT ET QUI UOS CON 
TEMNIT 
5. Cf. Matt. x 23 


= Marc. xiv 38 
x 40 


8. Matt. xxvi 41 
23. Luc. x 16, Matt. 


2. conuiua cod*, conuiuia cod?. 7-9, 
11. Some letters are lost at the beginning 
of each of these lines; cf. fol. 5. 7. Sus- 
cipi : translating mpooAayBdvecOa not mpoo- 
AapBaveode. 13, 14. do|minicum, or 
in], 14 diicum. 16, 20. Read of course 
contentus, contentum, 
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277-7 


tiv éyxpoviddvrwv év olvw 


Kai TOY KaTagKOTrOUpevwY TOD 
mérot yivovrat ; 


‘ s ‘ 4 
tous Swxopévous bia miotw 
kai modw éx modews Pevyov- 
ras Sa TO peuvnoba tov 
Aéywv Tod Kuplov mpocdap- 

, , ‘ 
Baverbe- erwtdpevor yap 
Ort TO pev mrvetpa mpoOvpov, 
% 88 capé doOevns, drodidpa- 
oxovew Kai Thy dprayny TOV 
imapxdvrwy mpoievta, wa 
> , 34? « a 4 
dvekdpvytrov ép éavrois Td 
Gvopa tov xpurrod diarnpy- 
cwow. éuxoupeire ovv 

> a ‘ ‘ , 
avrots Ta mpos xpeiav, évro- 
Av Kvpwaxny mAnpodvres. 
éxeivo 5& xowp mavres Tapay- 

, @ , 
yé\Aopev, Exarrov éupevew 

a , ~ ‘4 » a 
mH Taga tH Sobcicy aire 
kal pr tmrepBaivew ovs 
Gpous’ ov ydp ciow Hpérepor, 
GAAG Tod Geod. 6 ipav ydp, 
gyciv 6 Kipios, dxovwv éuod 
dove, Kail 6 €uod dxovwv 
> 4 a , , 
dxove Tov dmrooteiNavros pe, 

Sece col > lol 
kal 6 tpas aberav 

1. xpouldvrav w 


w kaTackonevévTray W 
Aédyov xy 


2, TaV: Om. 

6. Tov 
7. mpocdapPdaver Oa 
w Il. dwapyiv y 12. mpocievra 
w 13. > wxy: &t 16, Ta 
mpos tas xpeias xy 18. éxeivo: 
TOUTO W = MavTES: MGCL W 19. 
éxagrov: + piv x 23. dxovow yap 
ipav w 
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fol. 142 8 
ME CONTEMNIT QUI AUTEM ME CO™ 
TEMNIT CONTEMNIT EUM QUI ME MI 
sir. si enim inanimaéa facta or 
dinem reddit, qualis est nox dies 
5 sol /una sidera aelementa ui 
ces in uices menses septima 
nae dies orae, ac seruiu(n/ usu 
qui inpositus est secundum 
quod dictum est DEFINITION(em 
10 posuisti QUAM NON TRANSEANT 
ef tlerum POSUI AUTEM IPSI LIM/7ES 
ET CIRCUMDEDI CLAUSTRA ET POR 
TAM, DIXI AUTEM IPSI USQUE HUC 
UENIES AC NON TRANSIES ; quanto 
15 magis uos debetis nihil audere 
transmouere de illis quae uo 
bis di uoluntate a nobis sunt 
constituta? sed quoniam con 
temptibile multi et hoc duxerunt 
20 esse, confundere uero ordines 
et ordinationem quae est in uno 
quoque eorum transmouere 
audent, adripientes sibi digni 
tates non datas et permitten 
as tes sibi tyrannico more quoru~ 


9. Ps. ciii (civ) 9 
10, If 


11. Job xxxviii 


3. inanimata: perhaps inanimalia cod. 
4. reddit : singular, because of the Greek 
verb droog(e, after the neuter plural. 
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244. 20 
ue GOerei, 5 BF ene aberav 
GOeret tov drooteiNavTa pe. 
el yap Ta divxa yevopeva 
Thy eitagiav dmoow le, otov 
vig, jpépa, rus, vedjvy, 


dorpa, oroxeia, Tporai, 
ives, €B8Sopddes, ijpépar, 


Gpar, kai dovrever rH Si0- 
turwbeion xpeia Kata TO 
cipnpévov “Opiov ov, 6 ov 
mapedevoerat kal mad rept 
THs Oaddoons "Ebeuny airy 
Spa mepibeis KXeiOpa Kal 
mvdas, era 58 airy Meéxpe 
Tovrov devon Kai ovx trep- 
Bion, zéow paddrov ipeis 
ovdev dpeirere tapaxwely Ta 
bpiv xara yvepnv Oeod rap 
jpov ipobévrwv; aGrAN 
ered) mapepyov of modXot 
Kal Toro WyjoavtTo élva, 
avyxéew 8& ras ragas xal 
Thy ép éxdorov xetporoviay 
Tapaxtwetv TOApaow, Ypaprd- 
Covres éavrois dguspara Ta pi) 
dedopeva mutpémovres 
€avrois TUpAvViKOS 


‘ 
KaL 


I. €p21°. .. dderav: om. per homoeo- 
telenteny 68&xt: kaldiw 3. et 
yap: deficit abhincw yapxt: roivuvy 
Il, mapedevoera: xy: mapeAcicovra t 
13. KAciOpa : praem Kai t 17. dpei- 
Aera y =: tapakweiv x: praem Topav 


yt 26. diddéueva t 
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fol. 1434 
non habent potestatem dare, e/ 
proplerea di in tram conmouent, 
quemadmodum coretfae ac rex 
oztas dignitatem inuase 
5 runt pontificatum preter di uo 
luntatem, ac facé? sunf ¢//z qui 
dem 
facie leprosus et stimulant quide~ 
eum qui disposuit xpm ef con 
10 /ristant ef spm scm infirman 
des ipsius testimonium 
repente inminens periculum 
talia facientibus prouzdenies et 
illam quae in sacrificia e/ grat7 
15 arum actiones desidéam ex eo 
quod ab illis qui minime deueant 
offerantur impie, lusum existi 
mantes pontifica/em dignitate~ 
quae imitationem contine/ mag 
20 ni pontificis z4z xpi regis nostri, 
necessitatem habuimus docere. 
iam enim QUIDAM DE RECTO ITINE 
RE DISCESSERUNT SECUTI propria— 
uanitatem. dicimus autem quod 
25 moyses di cultor cui dS coram 


7,9. Num. xvi 35, 30 8. 2 Paral. 
xxvi 19 22. 1 Tim. v 15 25. Exod. 
xxxiii 11 


4. ozias dignitatem : the word praeter 
or contra appears to have fallen out here, 
corresponding with the Greek map’ dfiar. 
5. preter di uoluntatem: Greek dvev 
Geod, but perhaps dvev OeAqparos Geod 
stood in the translator’s text. 


Kk2 


278. 8 
& py exovow efovaiav dddvar, 
kai du tTodro mapopyiLover 
s , ” « ~ 

pev Oedv, Sorep ot Kopetrar 
kai 6 Baowie’s ’OLias zap’ 
dgiav émBéuevor dvev Oeod 
TH apxepwotvy Kal -yevo- 

« s iJ e 
pevot of pev rupiddexrot, 6 
d€ xara Tov perurrov empos, 
mapogivover 5¢ Kal Tov xpi- 
orov Tov diatagédpevov, Avrov- 
ou 88 Kai 7d rvedpa TO dyvov 
dxupovvtes abrod Thy paptu- 
piay, eikétws Tov érnprynpévov 
xivOuvov Tois TA. TOLAUTA Tpar- 
Tove. mpoidopevor Kal THY «is 
tas Ovoias cai edyapurtias 
> Ld > a £549 @ ‘ 
Gpédevav ék TOV ip Ov pH 
xpi) mporayopevas aaeBas, 
madi iyyoupevwv THv dpx- 
LEpaTLKHY TYLHV, ATUS pipnow 
mepexer TOD peyddov dpxue- 
pews "Incod yxpwrod tod 
Bacréos jpav, dvdyxnv 
éoXopev Kal TOUTOTapatverat 
non yap twes éberparnoav 
éricw THs éavTdav para.o- 

, S £ Lol 

tyTos. A€yopev Sé HS Mwots 
« a a , & s ‘ 
5 rod Ocod Oepdrruv, & & eds 


S = 
€VWTLOS 
t. Exwow t g. wal Tov... Av- 
mova 5¢: om. t xpiorov x: praem 


inootv y 13. énnpticpévovX = 27 
be: om, t 
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fol. 1436 
cum PRAESENTI loquebatur si Quis 
AD SUUM LOQUATUR AMICUM Cui di 
cit SCIO TE SUPRA OMNES Cui IN ORE 
loquebatur ET NON PER incerta 
5 uel per somnia uel per angelos 
uel per pau as, iste quando zn 
ebat diuinam sanctionem 
diuisit quae dedeant quidem a po~ 
tificibus celebrari quae uero 
10 a sacerdotibus quae autem a di 
aconibus, et unicuique propria 
et conuenientem ministerio 
tribuit religionem. et quae pon 
tifices quidem praeceptum est 
15 celebrare, haec sacerdotes infa~ 
dum erat haec diaconi non adi 
bant, sed unusquisque quae acce 
pit ministeria circumscripta ser 
bat: si quis ultra quam traditum 
20 est adire uolebat, mors erat poe 
na. hoc autem maxime demons 
trabit quae fuit in saul experien 
tia; qui sacrificasse sine prophe 
ta ac pontifice samuel existima 
ag tus intulit sibi peccatum execra 
tionem 


3. Exod. xxxiii 17 4-6. Num, xii 6, 
8 22. 1 Reg. xiii 8 sqq. 


1. loquebatur: ut has apparently 
dropped out after -ur. 6. pauras was 
Dr Spagnolo’s first transcription, and 
he still on second reading adheres to 
five letters of the six. I cannot tell 
what word, corresponding to alwypatayv, 
this can stand for. 7. sanctionem ; 
or perhaps the MS has pactionem 
‘ covenant ’. 18, 19. ser|bat : should 
of course be seruabat. 22. demon- 
strabit: for demonstrauit. 25. exe- 
crationem: et has apparently dropped 
out before ex-. 
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évurriy opika as & tis 
AaAnoe mpds éavrod Pirov, 
© elev Ol8a oe rapa. wdvras, 
?° ‘ , « , 4 
@ kata mpoowrov apie Kai 
, x” 
od 80 ddnAwy } evrvioy 7 
ha 
ayyéXuv 7} aiviyparuv, obros, 
a ‘ J 4 
qvixa tiv Ociav vopobeciav 
duerdocero, Suide tiva pev 
xpn td Trav dpxepéwy ém- 
tercicOa, tiva Sé iro Tov 
« id 4 \S £ ‘ ~ 
iepéwy, tiva 5¢ id tov Aeu- 
tov, Exdotw Thy oixelay Kai 
dyvyjxovoay TH AeTovpyia 
Opnoxeiav § droveipas. i 
dmep pev Tois dpxuepedor 


Kat 


mpooréraxto émireXeiv, TOv- 
Tos Tous iepéas ov Oeperov 
jw mpocrévat,, drep 5€ Trois 
iepedow Gpurto, tovros ot 
Aevirat ob mpooyecav, GAN’ 
é&xacro as mapeAnpecav 
imnpecias Tepryeypappévas 
épirarrov: «i S€ Tis mépa 
THS Tapaddcews mpocrévar 
éBovrAero, Odvaros Fv 7d 
émitipov. tovro dé padurra 
dederée kai kara Tov SaovAd 
meipa, os Oicar vevopKes 
dixa Tod mpopyrov Kai dp- 
xtepéws §=SapovyrA toracey 

, eis éavtdv dpapriav 
KaTapav 


. 
KaL 


7. Ociav: om. y 8. dete xt: 
&idéoreadke y 15. Gwep: imp y 
20. mpooyecay y: mpoolecay xt 24. 
mpoiévar y 30. éonacev : tornoev y 
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fol. 1442 
nullo modo abiciendam ac neq’ 
ob id quod ab ipso erat litus exora 
tus est profeta. euidentissimo au 
tem actu demonstrauit d5 secun 


5 dum oziam quod non in latione 
super iniquitate poenas adiecit, 
et qui pontificatum furiose calca 
uit et regno pribatus est. quae ue 
ro de nostris temporibus forte no— 
10 ignoratis, scitis enim forte a no 
bis episcopos nominatos ac pres 
byteros ac diaconos ora(/’)one 
ac manibus inpositi(s) nominum 
diuersitatem sign(:/)icantes. non 
tg CNiM ILLE QUI UOLEBAT aput nos MA 
NUM IMPLEBAT, quemadmodum 
in notho uitularum sub hieroboa~ 
circumcisi sacerdotii, sed voca 
Tus ADO. si enim non erat quidem 
ao lex quidem et hordinwm diuersi 
tas, sufficiebat per unum nome 
omnia fieri; sed a xpo edocti seque~ 
tiam rerum, episcopis quidem ea 
quae sunt pontificatus tribuimus 
a5 presbyteris autem ea quae sunt 
sacerdotii 


5. 2 Paralip. xxvi 16 sqq. 15. 3 
Reg. xiii 33, xii 28 sqq. 18, Heb. v 4 


2. litus : from linere ‘to smear’. 5e 
in latione m. 1, in dilatione m. 2. 10. 
forte: read perhapscerte. 13. nominum: 
after this word the words diuersitate [et] 
rerum have apparently dropped out by 
homoeoarcton, so that the phrase would 
run ‘nominum diuersitate [et] rerum diuer- 
sitatem’. 17,18. The translator has quite 
misunderstood the meaning of the Greek 
‘in the case of the spurious counterfeit 
priesthood of the calves under Jeroboam ’. 
Ig, 20. quidem . . . quidem cod: in the 
second of the two places we must read 
quaedam. 


279-7 
dvaroBAyrov, Kai ovde 7d 
xexpioOac im atdrod eis 
Bacitéa edvowrnce tov 
mpopyrnv. évepyeorépa d& TH 
mpage. dudectev 5 Oeds rois 
kara tov "Ofiav, oix év ped- 
Anope Tas eri TH wapavopia 
clompagdpevos Sixasy Kai 6 
THS apxiepwovivys KaTapaveis 
kat ths BacrX«ias dAAGTpios 
karéoTyn. ta Se ef Hpav 
tows ox dyvoeire’ tore yap 
mévtws émurxdmous Te Trap’ 
hpav évopacbévras Kal mpe- 
aBurépous Kai Suaxdvous eby 7 
kal xepav érbécea, tH dia- 
dopa tev dvoparwv Thy 
duapopavy tov Tpaypdrwv 
dexviovras: ob yap 6 Bov- 
Adpevos wap jpiv érdjpov 
tiv xepa, dorep emt tips 
KiBdnArov tov Sapddewv émi 
tod ‘lepoBoip mapaxexop- 
pens lepwoivys, GAN’ 6 
Kadovpevos id Tov OGeod. 
el pev yap pi Oeopes Tus Hv 
kat tagewy Suadopa, HpKee 
dv 8¢ évds évoparos ra Aa 
rereicBar’ GAN imd rod 
kupiov 85a, bévres dxodovbiav 
Tpaypatwv, TOs pev érurKd- 
Tos Ta THS Gpxvepwovvys 
éveipapev, tors 5¢ mpeaBuré- 
pots Ta THS Lepwovvys, 

5. atey y Tois X: év Trois yt 
8. walixt: doy 13. TEx: om. 
yt 17. tiv x: praemnatyt 20. 
map’ hav y émdfhpov xt: érida y 
26. «i pév yap xt: ei row y 
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fol. 1448 
diaconis uero guae ad u/rosque 
ministeria, uf pure peragantur 
ea que ad religionem pertinent. 
neque enim diacono offerre fas 


5 sacrificium aut baptidiare 


aul benedictionem paruam uel 
magnam facere, neque presby 

éerum ordinationes facere. non 
enim sém est ordinem euerfi: NON 
EST ENIM D5 INCONSTANTIAE ul in 
Seriores quae sunt supertorum 
tyrannico more proprient noua— 
sanctionem fingentes in malo 

suo nesctentes quod durum ipsis 


15 ADUERSUS STIMULOS CALCARE. non 


enim nos aul episcopos oppugnant 
huiusmodi homines sed omni 

um episcopum ac patris pontifi 

cem xpm ihm diim. a moyse quide~ 


20 d6 amicissimo ac pontifice cons 


tituti sunt pontifices et sacerdo 

tes et diaconi, a saluatore nostro 
tredecim nos apostoli, ab aposto 
lis autem ego clemens ego iacob 


a5 et nobiscum alii ut ne iterum om 


nes 


g. 1 Cor. xiv 33 15. Act. xxvi 14 


20. ac pontifice: Moses is not called 
‘high priest’ in our present Greek text, 
but cf. 145 5 1. 24, which seems to shew 
that the Latin is right here. 22. Note 
the translation of Aeveira:, even where Old 
Testament Levites are meant, by diaconi: 
cf. p. 5001.16. 24. Note the inversion of 
order, by which Clement precedes James 
in the Latin text. 


279. 23 
ois d¢ Suaxdvors TA THS pds 
dporépovs Svaxovias, ” 7 
xaBapas ta THs Opynoxeias 
émcrehovpeva. ovre yap dia- 
kévy mpordépew Ouoiav 
Ocpurivi Barrifew 7 etroyiav 
puxpay 7) peydAnv moveicOat, 
ovre mpeo Birepov xetporovias 
émreheivy ob yap sovv 
dveotpabOa: thy rdgw. od 
yip éotw 6 Oeds dxaracra- 
id on ee ‘4 ‘ 
cias, iva ot troBeByxéres Ta 
TOY KpETTOVWY TUpPAVYLKaS 
operepiLwvra,  vopobeciav 
2 , > % ~ 
Kaun dvaTtAatrovtes ri Kax@ 
7 éavtov, dyvoodvres Ori 
okXnpov avrois To mpos KévTpa 
Aaxrilew’ ob yap hpas 7 Tos 
émurxérous moepovow oi 
~ > ‘ ‘ 4 
Towvroa, GAAa Tov mavTwV 
énicxomov Kai Tov maTpos 
dpxtepéa, xporov ‘Incotv tov 
Kipwov ypov. td Mucéws 
piv yap tov Oeodireorarov 
Gpxuepeis Kateota@noay Kai 
7 “ . ~ me 7 a 
iepeis xal Acvirat, id 88 Tod 
Cwrnpos Hav Hpeis ot Sexa- 
tpeis drdoroo, bd 8€ rev 
droctéhwv éye “TdxwBos Kai 
= tA ‘ a e a 
éyo KAnpys cat ow np 
” A ‘ / LA 
érepot, va py mavras madw 


4. Sianovov y 8. ore x: ovce t: 


30. huiv xy: dpivt 31. 


navtax = tr, maduv mavtas y 
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fol. 1454 
connumeremus, conmuniter au 
tem a nobis omnibus presbylert 
ac diaconi et lec/ores. primus ig? 
tur natura pon/ifex unigenitus 

5 Xps, NON SIBI HONOREM adripiens 
SED A patre constitutus ; gu ho 
m(o /)actus propler nos ac spirita 
le (sacr)ificium offerens dd suo ac 
pa(/77 a)nte passionem, nobis cons 


10 titu(z/ so)/is HOC FACERE, aliis quide~ 


nod{iscum) consiitutis gui in ipsu~ 
c(vediderunt, syed tamen non omnis 
q(ui credidit 7am et sacerdos cons 
titulus est ef pontificalem 4onorem 
1g inpetrabit. post autem ¢/ebati 
onem ipsius nos optulimus secun 
dum constitutionem ipsius sacri 
FICIUM PURUM adque insanguineu— 
et episcopos ordinauimus ac praes 
20 byteros et diacones numero sep 
tem. ex quibus unus erat stefanus 
beatus martyr non deficiens a no 
bis eum qui in dm est bonus sensus 
qui tantum di culturam fide oste— 
a5 derat et ea quae diim est nostru~ 


5. Heb. v 4,5 6. Symbolum Io. 
1 Cor. xi 24, &c. 17. Mal.i 11 


3. Subdeacons are omitted in the Latin 
text. 5. adripiens: I supply the word 
by comparison with 145 61.21. 14. The 
line is too long as it stands; but I do 


5°3 
280. 9 

xatadtywuev, cow 5¢ td 
mavrwv Hpav mperBurepor 
kai Suixovor Kai trodudkovor 
kal avayvecra.  mparos 
roivev TH pice apxiepeds 6 
povoyevns xpurtds, obx éauTa 
Thy Tyny dprdcas GAO 
Tapa TOU TaTpos KaTacTabeis* 
ds yevdpevos dvOpwros bv 
pas Kal tiv mvevpariuny 
Gvoiav mpordépwv te OeG 
airod Kal matpi mpd Tov 
wdbovs, hpiv duerdéaro povors 
Toro mouiv, Kaito. dvTwv 
oiv jpiv cat érépwv trav eis 
abrov memurtevxétwv: GAN 
ov mdvtws Tas 6 moredcas 
Hon Kal iepeds xaréotn 7 
Gpxeparixns dgias eruxev. 
pera thy dvdAnpw adrod 
Hpeis mpoceveyxovres Kata 
tiv Suéragw airod Ovoiav 
xaSapay dvaipaxtov, mpoexe- 
purdpela, emirxdmovs ai 
mperBurépovs Kat Suaxdvous 
érra tov dpOpov. dv els hv 
Srépavos 5 paxapuiraros 
paprus, ovx droeu@opevos 
jpav Kara Thy mpos Oedv ei- 
vou: &s Tocovrov tiv Oeo- 
o¢Beav TH wicte évedei~ato 


‘ ‘ ’ col 
not see how to shorten it. 15. inpetrabit Kai TH eis TOV KUpLOV pa 


for inpetrauit. Note the term ‘elevatio’ 


for the Ascension. 23. eum: the word 11. fy. 7G nmarpt abrod nai OG y 
secundum must have dropped out before 17. mdvrws mas x: mdvTwy was y: TdvTws 
eum. 25. ea: should be eam. quae: t morevov y 20. perdx: + de yt 


ad must have dropped out before 27. paxapwraros x: paxdpos yt 
dominum. 











1 
| 
| 
| 
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fol. 1455 

ihm xm dilectionem ut pro ipso daret 
etiam animam ab interfectorib’ 
diii lapidibus perculsus iudeis : 
sed tamen talis ac tantus uir qui 

5 SPU. FERVENS xpm uidens IN DEXTRIS 
pi et caelestes portas APERTAS 
nusquam inuenitur illis (guae) no~ 
ad diaconz? ministeria(m pertine) 
bant usus aut quod sact(zfic’)yam 


10 re/fulit aut quod man(us a)licui 


inposuit sed dia(conit ordi)ne— 
obseruawmi/ usqu(e in finem sic) 
enim decebat xJ{7 martyr’) mo 
derationem reseruare. si uero 


15 filippum diaconum et annania~ 


fidelem fratrem incusant alidi 
quod unus quidem eunuchum 
baptizauit alter uero me paulum, 
ignorant ipsi quod dicimus. nos 


20 diximus eis quod NON SIBI QUIS 


arripit sacerdotii dignitatem 

sed uel a diio accipit, quemadmo 
dum melchisedech et iacob, aut 
a pontifice, ut aaron a moysen : 


a5 igitur et philippus et annanias no~ 


se se 


5. Act. xviii 25 (cf. Rom. xii 11) 
5,6. Act. vii 55, 56 17, 18. Act. viii. 
38, ix 18 20. Heb. v 4 


1. ispoforipsocod. 20, eis: read enim. 
23. Note Iacob in the Latin, where the 
Greek (rightly, I suppose) has lob. 


280. 24 
> a ‘ > ¢ « 
Incotv xpiorov dyarnv, ws 
imip airod Soivar Kai tiv 
Yuxyv, mpos TOV KupioKTovwv 
"Tovdaiwy AiBos BrnOeis. 
GAN Syws 6 rowdros Kai 
a a , 
tTydxovros dvip, 6 TO mvev- 
par. Léwy, & tov xpurrov 
bpav éx de~vav rod Oeod Kai 
‘ > , , > 
Tas ovpaviovs muhas dvewy- 
pévas, ovdapyov paiverar Tots 
ph dvnxovor. TH Siaxovia 
4 ~*~ , > 
xpnodpevos, 7) Ovoiav dvevey- 
Kav 7%) xeipas émbeis rin, 
GAAG 7d THs Suaxovias Tdéypa 
gvrdgas péxpe téAovs: ovTw 
yap expere TH TOD xprorod 
paprup. tiv evragiav dro- 
owtew. i 58 Didurmov rv 
Siaxovov jpov kal “Avaviay 
Tov motov ddeApov aitiov- 
rai twes, Ore & pev Tov 
> a“ > 4 « S 3. 8 
eivodxov éBarrurev, 5 é ee 
IlatAov, ayvootew airoi 6 
A€yopev Hpeis. iopev yap 
4 > « 4 < , ‘ 
Gre odx EauT@ Tis dpmrale TO 
iepatixov agiwpa, add’ 7 rapa 
Tov Geot AapBadver os MeAye- 
ocdex xai “loB, 7 mapa 
apxepéws &s “Aapov mapa 
Mwoéws: ovxotv kai Pidur- 
mos kai "Avavias 


29. dpxvepéaw y 
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fol. 1464 281.7 
protulerunt, sed a xpo promoti sunt ovx éavrovs mpoeidovro, 
pontifice di incomparabilis. GAN’ td tod xpwrrod mpoe- 


xetpicOnoay Tod apxiepéws Tod 
aovyxpirov Geo. 


1. éavrois: praem airtol y 


A. SPAGNOLO. 
C. H. Turner. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FRAGMENT PRINTED ABOVE, pp. 492-505. 


Lagarde’s text of the Apostolic Constitutions rested on four MSS, w 
(Petersburg gr. 254; A.D. 1111), x (Vienna hist. gr. 46; saec. xiv), y 
(Vienna hist. gr. 47 ; saec. xvi), and z (Paris gr. 931 ; saec. xvi); but 
of these z is wholly, and w partially, defective for the part corresponding 
to the Verona fragment. Besides his MSS he wisely employed the 
editio princeps of Fr. Turrianus (Venice, a. D. 1563) as an additional 
witness, under the symbol t ; for Turrianus used three MSS, and these 
were all of them older at least than y and z, since they could already in 
the sixteenth century be described respectively as rdévv dpxatov—this 
one was from the monastery of Patira at Rossano in Calabria—another xat 
avrd dpxaiov from Sicily, and a third, ér: waAavérepov cai dxpiBéorepov, from 
Crete: it was this Cretan MS which, as the oldest and most correctly written, 
he had (he tells us in his preface) followed almost exclusively. Lagarde 
does not rate his predecessor’s work very highly ; and it is true that, for 
instance, either Turrianus’s MSS or Turrianus himself corrected the para- 
phrase of 2 Tim. iv 7 in the bishop’s thanksgiving (p. 494 ll. 16, 17 above) 
into accord with the New Testament text. But on the other hand, 
Turrianus agrees with our Latin fragment against Lagarde in readings 
that are certainly original, especially in the doxologies. 

In order to facilitate comparison with the Greek, I have printed 
Lagarde’s text and a selection from his apparatus’ parallel with the 
Latin ; but the reader should note that on one occasion, p. 495 I. 2, the 
Greek text év Wadpois xai mpocevyais is (accidentally) not Lagarde’s but 
that of the Greek MS which appears to agree with the Latin. The 
Latin does not side systematically with any one of the Greek authorities ; 
but it does side definitely against the peculiar readings of y, e.g. 492. 23 
surgamus with éyeipoeOa t x, dvaoravres y: 497. 10 rapinam with dprayyv 

1 I have added, however, several more biblical references than are marked in 
his text. 
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tw x, drapyyv y: 498. 3 and Sor. 19 si enim with ei ydp t x, «i rotvw y : 
500. 20 adire with rpoovévac t x, mpovevar y: 501. 7 et qui with xai 6 t x, 
6 ot y; 501. 16 implebat with érAyjpou t x, ériMa y: 503. 8 deo suo ac 
patri with 76 66 abrod cai rarpi t x, 7G warpi abrod Kai OG y: 504. 24a 
pontifice with rapa dpyvepéws t x, rapa dpyuepéwv y: 504. 25 non sese with 
obx éavrovs t X, od« abroi éavrovs y. Therefore, if Lagarde is right that w x 
represent one family of text’ and yz another, it is clear that the Latin 
goes with the first of the two, and (since Lagarde followed that family) 
with Lagarde; but if our fragment is any fair sample of the whole, Lagarde 
must have exaggerated either the extent to which Turrianus followed the 
inferior family, or the extent to which that family is inferior, for the com- 
bination t y against x (wx) Lat. is hardly ever found, and the combina- 
tion t y Lat. against x appears to be invariably right—493. 4 rationabile 
animal with 7d Aoy:xdv CGov t y, Td Aoytxdv Toro LGov x: 493. 17 inspice 
with émide ty, om. x: 498. 15 audere transmouere with roApéy wapaxweiv 
ty, om. rohpav X: 502. 25 omnes with mdvras ty, wavra X: 503.15 post 
autem elebationem with pera 5 ri dvddAnyw ty, om. 5¢ x: 503. 22 
beatus martyr with 6 paxdpws paprus ty, 6 paxapuiratos paprus x. 

So far we have found the Latin to be averse from siding with one 
Greek authority against the rest; it goes with tx against y, and with 
ty against x. But where t is against xy, the Latin sometimes sides 
with the one against the two ; 493. 9 deus Abraham et deus Isaac et 
deus Iacob, where t alone repeats 6eds, while the others give 6 @eds 
"ABpatp Kai "Ioaix cai “laxwP, though the force of the argument in this 
case is diminished by the agreement of t Lat. with the biblical texts 
which may have affected them independently of one another; 493. 24 
tibi placuerunt Lat. coi etapeotycdvrwv t, ebapeornodvtwy oot XY ; 494. 4 
per quem Lat. &’ of t, pe@’ ob xy; 494. 10 dicens talia Lat. Adywv 
roudde t, Aéywv rade XY; 497. 11 in sese Lat. év éavrois t, éf’ éavrois WXY 
—but it is not quite certain that éxi might not here have been trans- 
lated ‘in’. 

Of these agreements one is crucial and of far-reaching significance, 
namely the form of doxology with dd instead of perd. It is well known 
how in the fourth century the doxology in the Eastern churches became 
a sort of theological test. Nicene churchmen preferred the form ddéa 
TO warpi pera Tov viod civ TO dyiw mvevpare (ultimately, as we know 
from the form familiar to ourselves, it was ‘ et Filio et Spiritui sancto’), 
the Arian or Arianizing parties saw in that phrase an implication of 
the doctrine of the co-essential and co-equal Trinity, and preferred the 
more archaic and more indefinite form 8éga + watpi dua tod viod év 7a 

1 w is not extant in the chapters covered by our fragment except for the passage 


495-1-498.3, and here the combination xy against w is much more common than 
the combination wx against y. 
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éyiy mvejpart. We are told that the cautious old Arian, Leontius, when 
intruded into the see of Antioch, only raised his voice, when saying 
the Gloria, at the words ‘ world without end’, and was indistinctly heard 
for all the earlier part of the formula. St Basil’s use of the more 
archaic form at Caesarea gave occasion to suspicions of his orthodoxy 
and so indirectly to the composition of his best known work, the de 
Spiritu sancto. As St Basil demonstrated, both forms are in themselves 
perfectly orthodox and legitimate, and we must not assume that only 
Arians used the a... év, though it is safe to assume that only Catholics 
used peri...ovv. Therefore, if the text of the Constitutions employed 
a pera form of doxology, we could hardly place the date of their com- 
position before the very end of the fourth century, since they are 
certainly Antiochene, and it is quite unlikely that the Nicene doxology 
should have come into use at Antioch before the time of the emperor 
Theodosius—if indeed as soon as that. Now the MSS (at least in the 
eighth book) do not hold consistently to either form ; five times at least 
—I take my data from Lagarde’s text and apparatus—they agree on the 
formula 8 of coi... év dyiw mvevpari, 241. 8, 242. 11, 243. 1, 244 24, 
247. 23; more than twice as often they agree on the alternative type, 
pel ob co... kai TO d&yiw mvedpari ; twice they approach the still more 
definite Western statement, 258. 6 76 zarpi kai 76 vig kal To d&yiw rvedpart, 
and 261. 20 gol... xaitoo@ madi... Kai ta dyiw rvedpart. In four cases 
the MSS differ among themselves; in these four cases t always gives 
the type 8¢ of coi... é&v dyiw rvevpari, in two of them, 274. 18, 275. 20, 
both x y have the pera... xai type, in the other two, 239. 1, 272.16, y goes 
with t, while x gives the unique forms pe@’ of xai 80 ob . . . év dyiw rveipar, 
be od coi... civ dyiv mveipar. Lagarde consistently follows x: but 
I have no doubt at all that where t, or yt, give the form 8a... év their 
reading ought to be accepted. And more than that, the Latin version 
supplies good ground for suspecting that the pera . . . cai type, often as 
it occurs in all our Greek MSS, is due to revision; for in 276. 2txy 
have pera... xai, while the Latin (p. 494 1. 21) has nevertheless ‘ per 
quem ... in sancto spiritu’. The only alternative to accepting the 
Latin evidence as decisive—the Latin MS, we know, is many centuries 
earlier than any of our Greek MSS—would be to suppose that the 
Latin translator wrote from a definitely Arian point of view, and refused 
to use the Nicene doxology. 

With w, which is by two centuries the oldest of Lagarde’s MSS, the 
Latin has, in the brief space where both are extant, not less than five or 
six agreements against x y, with t sometimes on one side sometimes on 
the other: 496. 16 bibere with w zivew, against rive tx y; 497. 7 verba 
with t w rav Adywr, against rov Adyov X y ; 497. 7 Suscipi with w mpooAap- 
BdvecOa, against rpoodapBdveobe txy; 497. 13 usum with t w xpelay, 
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against xpefas xy; 497. 18 hoc autem with w rodro d¢, against éxeivo dé 
txy. To these we ought to add 495. 2, where w has é wWadpois xai 
mpovevxais, the rest év Warpois Kal dvayvoceow (dvayvocpacw) Kal 
mporevxais, while the Latin, as Dr Spagnolo has now been able to 
decipher it, gives only ‘psalms and prayer ’. 

Of course both t and w have their own idiosyncrasies and blunders 
not shared by the Latin version ; but speaking generally the Latin, as 
between the Greek witnesses, agrees with the older and better of them. 
We have now to ask what is the value of the Latin as against the whole 
of the extant Greek evidence, and we have already had reason, in con- 
nexion with the form of doxology, to suppose that the Latin, even when 
standing alone, may sometimes outweigh all the rest. 

Much the most important difference between the Latin version and 
Lagarde’s edition is that in the version the Constitutions are immediately 
followed by the Canons. But Lagarde himself (p. 284) explains that, 
though absent from x y, the Canons had a place in w as well as in the 
edition of Turrianus ; and probably the real reason why Lagarde included 
the Constitutions alone in his edition was that he had already published 
the text of the Apostolic Canons on pp. 20-35 of his Religuiae, so that 
he is content to give (pp. 285-287) a collation of the differences of 
these two witnesses from his earlier text. Unfortunately the text of the 
Canons is very difficult, in some places impossible, to decipher in our 
MS, and I do not attempt to print the transcription in the JoURNAL, as 
it will find a more appropriate place in Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta 
Luris Antiquissima. 1 may, however, state here that, whereas Dionysius 
Exiguus only translated the first fifty canons (Zcc/. Occ. Mon. Iur. Ant. 
i 1-32), the whole number are present in the Verona MS, and it is in 
the last canon, the list of Scriptural books, that the Latin version makes 
its most interesting contribution to the critical apparatus of the Canons. 
The text of this list will be found on pp. 511-514 of the present number 
of the JouRNAL, as the fourth of my series of ‘ Latin lists of the Canonical 
Books’. 

Another characteristic feature which distinguishes our version from 
Lagarde’s edition is probably again more apparent than real. At 494. 
25, 497- 3, 497- 14, the reader will find chapter-headings in the Latin 
(distinguished for his convenience by heavy type) to which there is 
nothing in the parallel text from Lagarde to correspond. But if he 
looks up Lagarde’s preface (p. vi ad fin.) he will discover that that 
illustrious but self-willed scholar found chapter-headings in his MSS, 
but, in the conviction that they were not original, declined to put them 
in the text or even to record them in the apparatus ; ‘ capita mea eadem 
sunt ac Turriani . . . capitum titulos a monachis profectos edere neces- 
sarium non videbatur.’ A more modest procedure would have been 
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triumphantly justified by the Latin ; for the three chapter-headings it 
preserves coincide with the commencement of chapters 42 (42 43 44 are 
closely connected in subject matter, and form as it were only a single 
section), 45, and 46 in Lagarde, and I have little doubt that they are 
faithfully rendered from the Greek. I do not indeed see any prima 
facie reason why they should be attributed to ‘monks’ rather than to 
the compiler of the Constitutions himself. 

These more general considerations may be fitly followed by a briefer 
notice of individual features (a) in the Greek readings underlying the 
text, (4) in the Latinity of the translation. 

a. At p. 495 1. 6 I had ventured to restore ‘tricesima’ to the text; 
I could not make the indications of the MS reading square with 
quadragesima, and the ‘ancient type’ to which appeal is made, the 
mourning for Moses, lasted not forty but thirty days, hence I con- 
jectured that the compiler wrote tpraxoord, and that the Latin alone 
now bore witness to the original reading. On a second inspection of the 
MS Dr Spagnolo is able to make out nearly the whole of the word 
‘tricensima’. At p. 502 1. 24 the Latin has ‘ ego Clemens ego Iacob’ for 
the Greek éya "IdxwBos xai éy KAyjpys: and we have to balance the 
respective probabilities that a Latin translator altered his model in order 
to do honour to Clement of Rome, and that Greek scribes altered their 
exemplars to do honour to James of Jerusalem. On the whole I think 
there is more to be said this time for the Greek texts. At p. 503 1. 2 
the orders enumerated are in the Latin ‘ presbyters, deacons, and 
readers’, in the Greek ‘ presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, and readers’. 
It would be interesting to suppose the Latin text right ; but subdeacons 
are recognized elsewhere in the Constitutions, and probably the true 
explanation is either that it is a mere omission, by translator or scribe, 
through omocoteleuton (Sudxovor kai troduaxovor, diaconi et subdiaconi), or 
that the Latin translator was not acquainted in his own region with the 
order of subdeacons, and simply omitted the name and thing. At 
Rome and Carthage subdeacons, hypodiaconi, were a part of the clerus 
as early as the middle of the third century ; but none of the bishops 
who subscribed at the council of Arles in 314 brought any attendants 
other than presbyters or deacons or exorcists or readers, and the canons 
of Sardica enumerate only the orders of bishop, presbyter, deacon, and 
reader. If our translator wrote about A.D. 400, and in north-eastern 
Italy, he may perhaps have been equally unfamiliar with the sub- 
diaconate. 

4. In the Latinity of the translation there is entire absence of any 
trace of influence of the Vulgate; but it is fair to add that there is 
hardly more evidence of Old Latin renderings. The translator must 
have worked at his task with the single preoccupation of representing 
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the Greek original by Latin equivalents of his own; no other explana- 
tion will account for the strange ‘ spiritus paratus caro autem debilitate 
laborat ’ (497. 8) where the old biblical version ‘ spiritus promptus caro 
autem infirma ’,was left untouched by Jerome, just as ‘the spirit indeed 
is willing but the flesh is weak’ survives unaltered in the Revised 
Version of 1881. The representation of Aevira: by ‘diaconi’, 500. 16, 
excludes a date earlier than the end of the fourth century, but then the 
date of the Greek Constitutions themselves gives a similar ¢erminus a quo; 
and in view of the tendency in writers like Ambrosiaster to identify the 
three orders in the Jewish hierarchy with the three orders of the 
Christian ministry, I should not like to say that ‘ diaconus’ for Aevirns 
is necessarily later than 400. The converse use of ‘ levita’ for deacon 
occurs already in pope Damasus and St Ambrose. But the most 
primitive sounding term employed by our translator is ‘ Elevatio’ 
(503. 15) for the Ascension, Greek dvdAyys. Unless this is a pure 
coinage out of his own head—on the same lines as his ‘debilitate 
laborat’—it suggests a very archaic terminology for the Christian 
festivals. It does not seem to be paralleled at all elsewhere: ‘ascen- 
sion’ (in one or other form of the word) is the universal Latin term. 
‘ Pontifex’ for dpyvepeds (p. 504 ll. 24, 27) may also suggest an early date ; 
after the end of the fourth century ‘summus sacerdos’ or ‘ princeps 
sacerdotum’ became the fashionable ways to render ‘high priest’ as 
opposed to ‘ priest’. 

Of the manuscript in which the fragment is contained I spoke in the 
October number of the JouRNAL (pp. 19-28 of the present volume), and 
I need only add that the exemplar of this part of the MS must have 
been written in lines of about twenty-one or twenty-two letters—rather 
shorter, that is, than in our MS, which averages some twenty-five or 
twenty-six letters—as is indicated by the two omissions on p. 493 ll. 6, 18. 
The pages here transcribed and printed are at places extraordinarily 
difficult to read, and the italic type represents the best reconstruction 
I could make out of the data supplied by Dr Spagnolo, to whom 
scholars are again indebted for the time and zeal which he has devoted 
to the work of decipherment. Angular brackets( ) denote that in those 
passages the MS is not only worn but worn or torn away, so that 
the supplements are necessarily conjectural. 


C. H. Turner. 
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LATIN LISTS OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS. IV. 


AN EARLY VERSION OF THE EIGHTY-FIFTH 
APOSTOLIC CANON. 


From MS Veron. LI foll. 155 4, 1564. 


AT two points in the current volume of the JoURNAL, pp. 19 ff of the 
October number and p. 510 of the present number, a description 
has been given of the Verona MS from which the following list of the 
Canonical Books is derived. As I have already said on p. 508, the 
Latin fragment of the end of the eighth book of the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions is followed without break by the Afostolic Canons; and since 
Dionysius Exiguus, for what reason I know not, only translated the first 
fifty canons, our MS is the only early authority for the remaining thirty- 
five—and therewith for the last of all, containing the Biblical list. The 
terminus a quo for the date of the version contained in our MS is the 
date of the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons themselves, which may 
be put at about a.p. 400 or a little earlier ; the “erminus ad quem is the 
date of our Latin MS, and that can hardly be after a.p. 600. In my 
own opinion the version is probably nearer the earlier than the later 
of the two ¢ermini; but in any case both the version and the MS in 
which it is contained are probably older by some centuries than the 
oldest Greek MSS hitherto employed. 

The differences between the Latin and the printed Greek texts are, 
as will be seen on comparison of the two columns of p. 513, sufficiently 
serious ; they would have been considerably more serious if I had (as 
in the fragment of the Constitutions, pp. 492 sqq. supra) chosen the text 
of Lagarde for the Greek column. But the text of Turrianus is here so 
manifestly superior to that of Lagarde that the only reasonable course 
appeared to be to give it on this occasion the preference. Lagarde 
omits the book of Judith, the book of Job, the Psalms ; reduces the 
books of Maccabees from three to one ; conversely makes the Wisdom 
of Sirach into Wisdoms ; and adopts a form of doxology with ovv 
instead of év. In these and other points Turrianus agrees with the 
Latin, and he would be a bold critic who ventured to maintain in any 
one of them the superiority of the reading of Lagarde.’ Tobit is 
omitted in all the texts, Turrianus, Lagarde, and Latin alike. 

More interest attaches to the divergences between the text of Turrianus 


1 On the doxology see above, p. 506. 
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and the Latin, because for the most part, the Latin being the only 
witness to them, they are now for the first time known. The books of 
the Pentateuch, the books of Solomon, and the Prophets are reckoned 
as one whole, and the items composing them are not separately 
enumerated—five books of Moses, five books of Solomon, sixteen 
prophets. Somewhat similarly we have the ‘codex of 150 psalms’ 
instead of the ‘150 psalms’. We shall probably follow the Latin in all 
these points except perhaps the ascription of five books instead of three 
to Solomon. If Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus had been already by 
implication accepted among the books of Solomon, it is not easy to see 
how it could be said that ‘ beyond these [canonical] books’ the Wisdom 
of the learned Sirach should be used for the purpose of instructing the 
young.’ 

But the crux of the situation lies in the New Testament list. All 
our authorities for the text of the canon reckon the Pauline Epistles at 
fourteen, and thereby canonize the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but our MS 
allows only two Catholic Epistles, 1 Peter and 1 John. At a rather 
later date than the Afostolic Constitutions, the Peshitta still knows only 
of three Catholic Epistles, 1 Peter, 1 John, and James; and I do not 
doubt that more critical texts of our fourth-century authorities will tend 
to shew that the full canon of seven Catholic Epistles only attained 
recognition at a later date than has hitherto been supposed. The 
testimony of the Latin version is, in my own opinion, conclusive as to 
the original form in this respect of the eighty-fifth Apostolic Canon, ‘ one 
epistle of Peter, one epistle of John, two epistles of Clement, and these 
present Constitutions, which are meant for bishops only and not for 
general publication, and the Acts of us the Apostles ’. 


C. H. TURNER. 


1 Unless we have here an unintelligent combination of the thirty-ninth Festal 
Epistle of St Athanasius, which allots just this position to Sirach, with a tradition 
of five canonical books of Solomon. 
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Verona cod. li fol. 155 4. 


sint guidem uobis clericis et lat 
cis codices uenerand(é ef sz# ue 
5 feris autem testamen(éi moy 
sis quinque ihih autem n(awe unus 
iudicum unus ruth un(us regno 
rum unus quattuor para(/ipome 
non codices dierum duo (hesdrae 
10 duo hesther unum iud(ith unus 
macchabeorum tria (job unus 
codex psalmorum centum qui(# 
quaginta unus solomonis li(477 
quinque prophetae d sedecim (anus 
1g extra haec istoria gratia discan(¢ 
uestri adulescentes sapientia(m 
nimium edocti sirech - nostri (we 
ro id est noui t(es#amenti ae(wan 
gelia quidem quattuor sicu¢ zz a~ 
20 tecedentibus déximus mathei 
marci lucae iohannis pauli 
epistulae quattuordecim petri 
epistula una iohannis epistula 
una clementis epistulae duae 
as et haec constitutiones uobis epi 
scopis 
8. unus: doubtless a slip, corrected 
into quattuor. 10. unum: perhaps 
a slip due to the neuter év of the Greek. 
14. d: probably the scribe had begun to 
write duodecim, the familiar form. 
15. istoria: for istoriae. 1g. sicutin 
antecedentibus diximus : ds «ai éy rois 
mpodaBovow eimopev appears in some of 
the Greek texts, though not in Turrianus 


or Lagarde. Itis presumably a genuine 
cross-reference to Apost. Const, 
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Text from Turrianus fol. 164 ; apparatus 
from Lagarde Religuiae Luris Eccle- 
Siastict p. 35. 

om” 2 a cal - 4 - 
o€ €otw Se tpiv mace KAnpixois Kal dai- 

Kois BiBria veBaopwa Kal aya, THs 

7 ~~ , - , , 
pev tradaas diabyxns, pwicéws revte, 
, » 4 > 4 4 

yéveors E£odos Aevitixdv dpiOpoi Kai Sevrepo- 

vopov. ‘Inood tov vavy év. tov kpiTov ev. 

THs povd év. Barrera réocapa. tapadeurope- 
~ , ~ « ~ , 

vow THs BiBArov THv Hyepav Sivo. 

éxdpa dio. éobiyp &v. iovdeid ev. 

paxkaBaiwv tpia. vB év. Wadrpoi 

éxaTov TevTiKovta. SoAopavos 

Bi Bria tpia, rapoipian, éxxAnovacrys, 

dopa aopdrwv. mpopiyrat dexaeé. 

» a ~ , 

efwbev dé ipiv rpoorropeic bw 

pavOdvew ipav rovs véous THY 

codiay Tov moAvpabors Supax. 

npérepa d€, Touréate THs KaLw7s 

diabjxys, cbayyé\ua Téroapa, 

Mar6aiov, Mapxov, Aovxa, 

*Iwavvov. TlavAov érurtoAai 

Ilérpov émoroAai 

dv0. “Iwavvov tpeis. “laxaBov 

pia. “lovda pia. KArjpevtos © 
émurroAal dio. Kat ai datayat 


dexarécoapes. 


e a ~ . , 
UpPLV TOLS ETLOKOTOLS 


6. «at Turrianus: om, Lagarde 7. TOU 
Navi)... Tav Kpirav .., THs ‘Povo T: Navi)... 
kprav... ‘Pod L 8, 19. résoapa T: FL 
10, "Iovdeld €v T : om. L 11. MaxxaBaiov tpia 
‘1dB & T: Maxkafaiov & L Yadpol éxardov 
mevtiwovra T: om, L 12, Zodropavos T: 
Zoropavros L 13. BiBrAia T: om. L 14. 
mpopnra Sexaét T: mpopnray dexadvo, tv ’Haaiov, 
‘lepeplou Ev, "leCemmA &, Aad & L 16. Tihv 
sopiav T: ras copias L 22. Sexarécoapes T: 
we’ L 


L1 
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fol. 156.4 
( per me clementem in octo codici) 
(dus addictae quas non oportet) 
publicare praesentibus omni 
bus propter archana quae in eis 
5 ef actus nostri apostolorum 
haec uero uobis constituta 
sint per nos, episcopi. uos autem 
s salbi eritis et pacem 
habebitis non seruientes autem 
10 supplicium pendetis ac bellum 
in se perpetuum habebitis poe 
nam  #¢ quod non audistis co~ 
petentem persoluentes. d5 uero 
gui solus ingenitus et omniu~ 
15 verum factor omnes uos per 
pacem in sto spu coadunet con 
pleat in omne opus bonum inber 
tibiles sine querimonia sine 
accusatione dignos autem facit 
20 uifae perpetuae nobiscum per me 
dium dilecti filii ih xpi di ac 
.saluatoris nostri per quem gloria 
qui supra omnia est d§ ac pater 
in sto spu paracleto nunc et 
a5 semper et in saecula saeculorum. 
amen. 
g. seruientes : or perhaps seruantes. 
11, in se (or cum se) appears likely 
to have been the translation of per’ 
GAAHAww ; see above, p. 492 1. 24, sese 
et inuicem sese ... conmendemus for 


éavrovs wal GAAHAoUs... mapadwpeOa, 19. 
facit : for faciat. 
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‘Turrianus 
80 nod KAnjpertos év dxras 
BiBrLors rpoorepwvynpevat, Gs od 
xpn Snpocrevew eri ravrwv 
dua. 7a. év abrais pvorixd. 
e , < ~ lo > 
ai mpagers Hav Tov dro- 
orodwv. 


‘ 
Kat 


Tatra dé epi Kavovwv 
SiarerdxOw ipiv wap’ jpav, & éxi- 
oxora. tpeis 5 éupévovres aidrois 
cwOnoeabe kai eipnvyy Efere, 
dmeOorvres 5¢ xoAacOjnoerGe Kai 
moAepov pet GAAHAwY didiov ELere, 
dikny THs dvnkoias Thy mpor- 
neovoayv twvivres. 6 Oeds de 
5 povos d&yévvyros Kai Tv GAwv 
TrouTHs aravtas bpas du THs 
elpnvys ev mvevparte ayiw évooe, 
kataptioe. eis wav Epyov dyabov 
Gtpérrovs dpéprtous dveyxAyrovs, 
carafe Te THS alwviov 
Lwns ov jpiv da THs peocreias 
Tov iyyamnpeévov tardos 
avtod "Inaod xpiorod Tod Geod Kai 
cwripos jpov pe ob 7 ddfa 
ait@ TH émi mavtwv Oe Kai 
matpi év ayiy mvevpart TO 
mapakAnTw viv Te Kal ae Kal 
eis TOUS ai@vas TOV aiwvwr. 

apn. 

13. Tuwvovres T: Twvivres L 14. dyévvntos 
T: alos L 16. tvica T: oberon L 17. 
waraprice T : «al karaprice L 19. Katafimoe 
ve T: wal xarafiwoa L 24. 0e@ Kal narpi T: 


eG narpi L a5. &y T: ov L 26, re T: 
om. L 


A. SPAGNOLO, 
C. H. Turner. 
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FREIBURG FRAGMENTS OF A MS OF THE PELA- 
GIAN COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF 
ST PAUL. 


EarLy in the present year I received photographs of two conjugate 
leaves of a Latin manuscript, by the kindness of Professor J. M. Heer 
of the University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Baden, known to the readers 
of the JouRNAL’ as the learned editor of the Latin version of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and of the Latin codex gat of the Gospels, as well 
as the author of other works. The leaves, which had been in use for 
many years as the cover of the accounts of a professors’ ‘goose club’? at 
Freiburg, are ngw preserved in the Stadtarchiv there. Dr Heer or 
some one else has rightly labelled them Pelagius’s Commentary on the 
Epistles of St Paul. 

The leaves are the two outer conjugate leaves of quaternion CC.’ 
The writing may be safely assigned to the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury, and to a South German scripftorium. Certain of its palaeographical 
characteristics may be mentioned. Open a is invariable. The form of 
the uncial C used in signing the quaternion is so peculiar that in itself 
it may be decisive for one scriptorium against all others; at the lower 
left-hand corner it is provided with an appendage, somewhat like the 
lower part of a German capital J. The diphthong ae is never so 
written: generally it is represented by e merely, once or twice by ¢. 
In the last lines the following letters are sometimes provided with long 
tails, reminiscent of legal documents: /, f, g, 7, and s. The short 
stroke is sometimes used both for m and for , both in the middle and 
at the end of a word or line. The letter ~ is sometimes highbacked, 
and a low /is characteristic. The y is of rather peculiar shape and is 
dotted ; the z is short, and stretches half below the line. The following 
ligatures occur: ec, e/, ex, ni, and vi. Punctuation is rare, and is of 
three kinds: the simplest is that of the dot placed half-way up above 
the line, the most emphatic is that of two dots in a line and a comma 
midway between them underneath, while the medium strength is repre- 
sented by the semicolon. The interrogative sign is entirely absent, 
though there is at least one place where the sense is interrogative : the 
absence of the interrogative sign is unfortunate, as its presence would 

1 See vol. xi (1909-10) pp. 137-140 (Souter), 607-611 (Burkitt). 

2 See Postscript, p. 519. 

* Always given in the text below, where it occurs in the MS. 
Ll2 
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greatly facilitate an answer to the question of the provenance of the 
MS. The presence of scripture quotations in the text is sometimes 
indicated in the margin in the usual way. The MS is carefully and 
neatly written ; there is no attempt to save space. The separation of 
words is fairly advanced. The number XVI, indicating a capitulum, 
appears at 1 Cor. x 25. ‘This is a matter of some importance, as 1 Cor. 
x 25 is regularly the beginning of Capitulum L or LI: the question 
what system of capitulation is here used must be left to experts. 
The scribe was somewhat addicted to the omission of syllables— 
euan( ge\lizauero, ce(te\ris, idoKi)o, immolatti)cium, and he was not 
always sure of his vowels :—fofet for putet, and parte cipo for participo. 

The following are all the abbreviations and contractions that occur :— 
aii, dm, dni, &, &, frs, n, p, p, ppter, g; (= quae), g@, sca, xp. The 
following syllabic suspensions occur :—d,;(= bus), * (= ter), + (= tur, 
at end of line). 

The contents of the MS correspond to the following places in Migne 
Patrologia Latina tom. xxx (later issue) ; col. 775 A 2-B 2, B 9-C g, 
779 B1-C 3, C 13-D 14, that is 1 Cor. ix 15-17, 18-20, x 24-27, 
27-31. A calculation shews that six lines of writing have been clipped 
from the upper part of the leaves, and that each page originally con- 
tained twenty-three lines. The signature CC may be taken to indicate 
that what we have left to us belongs to the twenty-sixth quaternion of 
the MS. This calculation fits the Pseudo-Jerome fairly well. As 
quaternion twenty-six represents five columns and two lines of the 
Pseudo-Jerome in Migne, the previous twenty-five quaternions,—if we 
ignore the conditions of the printing on the one hand,’ and the absence 
of prefatory matter from the printed edition on the other, as well as the 
fact that there may have been a change of scribe, and even one scribe 
will not always maintain the same size of lettering throughout—ought 
to be represented by about 126 columns of printing. As a matter of 
fact, in Migne this portion takes only 105. If we test by the contents 
of three old MSS of Pseudo-Jerome, which I have completely collated, 
we find that, in the case of one peculiar MS, the matter of the first 
twenty-five quaternions of the Freiburg MS would take ninety-four 
leaves, whereas almost 983 are actually occupied by the corresponding 
material. This result is found to be delusive when we turn to the two 
other MSS, belonging to opposite recensions, and find that in the one 
case the MS would require 106} leaves for what is contained in about 
96, and in the other case the MS would require 72 leaves for what is 


1 In MSS text and comment run right on, one following immediately on the other. 
In Migne a fresh line is begun with each extract from the Epistles. Consequently 
when the notes are long, a page contains much more than it does when the notes 
are short. This fact disturbs calculations, 
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contained in about 663. It seems clear that the Freiburg MS was 
longer than Pseudo-Jerome.. If we proceed to test our fragments by the 
contents of the only known MS of Pelagius’s commentary in its original 
form, Augiensis cxix (saec. ix in.) at Karlsruhe, we shall find that the 
portion in our fragments. occupies there 94 columns. Multiplying this 
by twenty-five, to get at the space required for the preceding part, we 
arrive at 233} columns, or about 584 leaves. Prefatory matter and all, 
this part occupies hardly 58 leaves in the Karlsruhe MS. The corre- 
spondence would appear to be perfect, and our fragments would seem to 
belong rather to a pure Pelagius than to a Pseudo-Jerome. But the 
results above arrived at, and the remembrance that Pelagius is con- 
siderably shorter than Pseudo-Jerome, will make us pause a little before 
accepting this conclusion. Yet a further test is open to us, namely, to 
try the connexion with the form of the Pelagius commentary represented 
by the anonymous Veronese MS, Paris B. V. 653 (saec. ix in.). This 
MS has been referred to in several earlier articles... Here the portion 
represented by our fragments fills almost exactly nine pages. On this 
proportion, what preceded would require 225 pages. As a matter of 
fact, that part occupies 2224 pages in the Veronese MS. Here again 
the correspondence would appear to be practically perfect. But how 
can the Freiburg MS represent two forms so different? The pure 
Pelagius form is of all known the shortest, the Pseudo-Jerome is of 
medium length, and the Veronese form is the longest of all. The 
explanation must be that the expansions of the Veronese form are in 
inverse proportion to the capacity of one of its pages, or to put it in 
proportional form :— 

Total length of Aug. cxix : total length of Paris 653 : : a page of Paris 
653 : a page of Aug. cxix. 

In attempting to decide to which family our fragments belong, we 
shall be wise to remember that the first twenty-five quaternions were too 
long for Pseudo-Jerome, and to decide that the Freiburg leaves re- 
present a portion of another MS of the Veronese or longest form of the 
Pelagius commentary. 

Let us now briefly consider the textual quality of the fragments. The 
following five readings are correct, where all the oldest Pseudo-Jerome 
MSS have gone wrong ; and in the first and second cases the Karslruhe 
MS was the only authority previously known to me which had the right 
reading :— 

potero immutare ( Avg.) f. 201, ll. 15-16. 
exemplo apostoli (Aug.) f. 208r, 1. 7. 
prosunt (Aug., Cassiod. as printed) f. 208 r, 1. 11. 


1 Proceedings of the British Academy vol. ii pp. 429 f, 435-439, and the JouRNAL 
vol. xii (1910-11) pp. 32-35. 
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ad cenam om. ( Aug., Cassiod.), f. 208 r, 1. 22. 

infideli (Aug. Sang.), f. 208 v, 1. 15. 
But there are more than sufficient errors to set over against these. In 
addition to the instances of the scribe’s carelessness already given, there 
are various cases of interpolation: adstinere (f. 2011, |. 10), mec adnun- 
tiem (f. 201 v, 1. 8), guod (alt.) (f. 208r, 1. 7), esse (f. 2084, 1. 14). 
Instances of omission are: in of indicita (f. zorr, |. 11) with some 
Pseudo-Jerome MSS, enim (f. 201 r, 1. 12) with some Pseudo-Jerome 
MSS, degem (after guz’) (f. 201 v, 1. 22), ut (after fratres) (f. 208 r, 1. 10). 
Examples of corruption are: iz (for me) (f. 2011, 1. 10), fecisse (for 
Secistis) (f. 201 r, 1. 20), immolare (for immolate) (f. 208 r, 1. 16), ergo (for 
ego) (f. 208 v, |. 18), with some Pseudo-Jerome MSS and Sangadlensis. 
One case of transposition is ampéius aliquid (f. 201 1, |. 20). 

If the manuscript had been complete, it would have ranked as equal 
in value to the Veronese MS Paris B. NV. 653 (saec. ix in.) ; and, next to 
the Reichenau MS itself, Paris 653 is of all MSS the most valuable for 
the restoration of Pelagius’s text. Dr Heer has earned the gratitude of 
students for bringing these interesting and valuable fragments to light. 








fol, 201 recto 


factum non est - sed uobis . exemplum pre 
beo - tam proprii quam alieni causa 
discriminis saltim ab inlicitis abstinere 
cum uideatis in aliorum causa salutis ab 
stinere debita non minus quam licita 
contempsisse ; Bonum est mihi magis mori 
quam ut gloriam meam quis euacuet °,” 
Etiam si fame morerer propositum meum 


10 


ALEX. SOUTER. 


fol, 201 verso 


habere mercedem et ipse respondit si 
gratis adnuntiem nec adnuntiem nec 
acceptam exerceam potestatem *,, Nam 
cum liber essem ex omnibus omnium me 
seruum - feci ut plures lucri facerem*; 
Cum possim uti libertatem meam et de ce 
ris non ita curare omnibus tamen com 
passus sum ut eos facerem saluos°, 


de quo ante deum glorior numquam potero 15 Et factus sum iudeis tamquam iudeus 
immutare ; Nam si euangelizauero ut iudeos lucrarer*," Quando se purifi 
non est mihi gloria necessitas enim mihi cauit in templo quod tempore grati¢ 
incumbit ‘,,; Cum omnia feceritis precepta scigbat esse superfluum ‘, His qui sub lege 
debita uos dicite persoluisse non enim sunt quasi sub lege essem *,- Ostendit 
amplius aliquid fecisse unde gloriari 20 quomodo fuerit cum ipsis et ipse iudeus 


possitis ; Ue enim mihi est si non euanliza 
uero damnationem habeo’, Si enim uolens 
hoc ago mercedem habeo si autem inuitus 
(775 Aa—B2) 
(in 1 Cor, ix 15-17) 


potest et ita intellegi quod samarita 
nos dixerit esse sub lege qui tantum 
moyse uidentur accipere *,, Cum ipse 
(775 Bo—Cog) 
(in 1 Cor, ix 18-20) 








» lege 
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fol. 208 recto fol. 208 verso 
5 

quod licet quod expedit sed nos exemplo apostoli bentes docuit humilitatem etiam in accubi 
et Christi non debemus illa tantum considerare tu custodire postremo legis peritos argu 
quae licent sed illa potius quae nobis expediunt it adrogantes eo quod nec ipsi redar 

et edificant fratres non quaeramus quae nobis solis 10 guerent superbiam nec alios paterentur ; 
temporaliter prosunt et aliis forsitan nocent *,’ Si quis autem dixerit hoc immolacium est 
XVI Omné quod in macello uenit mandu nolite manducare propter conscientiam °,” 
cate nihil interrogantes propter conscientiam Conscientiam autem dico non tuam sedalterius 
esse si uultis manducare carnes saltim nequis potet illa uos quasi sancta comedere; 
de macello conparate tantum ne in idolo 15 Ut quid enim libertas mea iudicatur ab infi 
comedatis et nolite interrogare utrum im deliconscientia; Hoc est ad quem profectum 
molaré ; Sint ne cognoscentes uos omnia ita utor libertate mea ut me alius repre 
immolata esse respondeant et non possi hendat ; Si ergo cum gratia parte cipo 

tis propter conscientiam manducare °," quare blasphemor pro eo quod gratias ago; 
Domini est terra et plenitudo eius ; Si domini sunt 20 Non ideo sub gratia sumus ut sub libertatis 
munda sunt omnia simpliciter utentibus; specig occasionem demus infidelibus blas 
Si quis uocat uos infidelium et uultis ire omne phemandi ; Siue ergo manducatis ; 

quod uobis adponitur manducate Siue bibitis uel aliut quid facitis omnia 

(779 B 1—C 3) (779 C13—D 14) 
(in 1 Cor. x 24-27) (in 1 Cor. x 27-31) 
Postscript. 


By Dr Heer’s kindness certain particulars have been communicated 
to me which affect the matter of, the above article. Unfortunately the 
article was paged before these particulars could be incorporated in it. 

‘Goose club’ is not a correct translation of ‘ Gesellschaft zum Gauch ’, 
which ought to be rendered ‘Gawk Club’. Dr Flamm, Assistant- 
Librarian of the Freiburg Stadtarchiv, discovered the leaves, and Dr 
Heer identified them. 

Having only the photograph to go by, I have framed a somewhat 
elaborate theory of the CC on the quaternion. Dr Heer has satisfied 
me that the ink is different, and that what I took to be CC is really an 
inverted 55. This cover enclosed volume No. 55, the accounts of the 
club for the year 1592-1593. There is no doubt that this is the correct 
way to take the symbols, as No. 56, the accounts of the year 1593-1594, 
is also extant, and is by the same hand numbered 56. Everything, 
therefore, in the article concerning or based on the supposed CC 
must be deleted. Cordial thanks are due to Dr Heer for his further 
spontaneous help. 

A, SOUTER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


NOTES ON THE ‘INTRODUCTIONS’ OF THE 
WEST-SAXON PSALMS. 


Tue authors of this article have introduced the use of the name 
‘ West-Saxon Psalms’ to designate the prose portion, or the ‘ first fifty’ 
of the so-called ‘Paris Psalter’; and with corresponding linguistic 
exactness the poetic portion of this unique Anglo-Saxon Psalter has 
been named the ‘ Anglian Psalms’. 

These West-Saxon Psalms have a claim upon the attention of the 
theological student that should be much more widely known and 
acknowledged. It is no small degree of surprise that is excited by the 
observation that so few students of the history of biblical exegesis have 
become aware of the results of Dr J. Douglas Bruce’s dissertation, 
published now almost two decades ago.’ 

The discovery of Dr Bruce was twofold. He shewed in the first 
place that the Latin Rubrics and the West-Saxon Introductions found 
in the Paris Psalter were closely dependent upon a work ascribed to 
Bede and entitled Jn Psalmorum Librum Exegesis, This work gives 
for each Psalm, first an Avgumentum, then an Zxplanatio, and lastly 
a long discussion called the Commentarius. The West-Saxon writer 
makes constant and intimate use of the Argumenta, and a sparing 
though unmistakeable use of the Zxp/anationes, but apparently no use 
of the Commentarius, which Dr Bruce therefore supposes not to have 
lain before him. In the second place, the Argumenta, or rather 

1 Liber Psalmorum : The West-Saxon Psalms, being the prose portion, or the 
‘ first fifty’, of the so-called Paris Psalter. Edited by James W. Bright and Robert L. 
Ramsay ; Boston and London, D. C. Heath & Co., 1907. It may be added that 
in this edition use has been made of a recently found copy of the Anglo-Saxon 
Introductions in MS Vitellius E. xviii. Dr Ramsay was led to make this dis- 
covery by Wanley’s description of the MS. This new copy supplies the hitherto 
wanting Introductions (Ps, xxi and xxvi). 

During the two academic years 1909-1911, Dr Ramsay held the office of a 
Johnston Fellow in the Johns Hopkins University, and devoted a good share of his 
time to the further study of questions relating to these Psalms. He has been 
fortunate in tracing Irish intermediaries in the transmission of the Theodorean 
matter, a complete account of which appears in a contemporary issue of the 
Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. A number of points which can be but briefly 
referred to in the present article are there discussed by Dr. Ramsay more in 
detail.—J. W.B. 

2 J. Douglas Bruce, ‘ The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms commonly 
known as the Paris Psalter’ in Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America ix (1894) 43-164. (Also reprinted, with a preface, as a Johns Hopkins 
University Dissertation, Baltimore, 1894.) 
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a section of them, which, in the edition cited, has uniformly been 
marked as section (a), is shewn by Dr Bruce to go back ultimately to 
the lost work of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Dr Bruce’s means of proving 
this lay in the few citations given in the acts of the fifth Council and 
other contemporary documents, in the fragments of the ca¢enae printed by 
Corderius and Migne, and in the complete series of headings preserved 
in two Syriac commentaries, which had been proved by Baethgen to be 
epitomes of the ‘ hypotheses’ of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

During the seventeen years that have elapsed since the appearance 
of Dr Bruce’s article, much additional light has been thrown upon 
Theodore’s great exegetical work on the Psalter. Although the com- 
mentary as a whole still eludes discovery, such a number of fragments, 
both isolated and continuous, have been found, and so many versions 
and adaptations in other tongues identified, that it now seems possible 
to reconstruct the work almost in its completeness. Such a task is 
indeed at present in progress.' But the extraordinary diversity and 
wide dispersion of the sources to be consulted, comprising material in 
Greek, Syriac, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Irish, will surely delay the 
execution of this difficult undertaking. 

The progress of discovery may perhaps best be shewn by a brief 
summary of the important articles and publications that have appeared. 
To this will be added a classified list of the sources known at present. 

In 1885-86-87 the reconstitution of Theodore’s commentary on the 
Psalms was begun in the three important articles of Baethgen,? which 
established the dependence upon Theodore of two Syriac commentaries, 
of which one was found among the works of Bar Hebraeus and one in 
MS Sachau 215 of Berlin. With these were compared the extant 
fragments of the original, some of which Baethgen identified for the 
first time in the Catena of Corderius. 

In 1894 Dr Bruce first brought into the Theodorean field the 
Argumenta of In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis, and the West-Saxon 
Psalms. He also made a number of fresh identifications of fragments 
from Corderius. 

During the same year the authorship of Jz Psalmorum Librum 
Exegesis was discussed by Dom G. Morin.* Fresh evidence was brought 
forward for the ascription to Bede of the Argumenta and Lxplana- 

1 We have been informed by Dr H. Lietzmann of Jena that an edition of all 
extant fragments is being prepared in connexion with the Gottingen edition of the 
Septuagint. 

* Friedrich Baethgen ‘ Der Psalmencommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia in 
syrischer Bearbeitung’ in Z. 7. d. alttest. Wiss. v (1885) 53-101 ; ‘ Siebzehn makka- 
baische Psalmen nach Theodor von Mopsuestia’ vol. vi 261-288, and vii 1-60. 

> Dom Germain Morin ‘Notes sur plusieurs écrits attribués a Béde le 
Vénérable’ in Rev. Bénédictine xi (1894) 286-295. 
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tiones, and in support of the view, previously communicated to Dr Bruce, 
that Ambrose Autpert was the probable author of the Commentarius. 

In 1896 two important discoveries were announced by G. Mercati.' 
The first was the identification of the Latin commentary found in 
MS C. 301 of the Ambrosian Library of Milan, to which are appended 
the celebrated ‘ Milan Glosses’ in Old Irish, as mainly a translation of 
Theodore on the Psalms. Although unfortunately much condensed 
and considerably revised, this version made it possible for the first time 
to get an adequate idea of the complete work. Mercati also found a 
number of fragments of another Latin version, which is much less con- 
densed and probably older. He also called attention to the numerous frag- 
mentsof the original preserved in the sixteenth-century Ca¢ena of Barbaro. 

In 1898 Mercati announced the further discovery, in another 
Ambrosian manuscript, of numerous fragments of the original Greek 
of Theodore ascribed wrongly to ‘ Anastasius ’. 

In 1899 * B. Vandenhoff published the Syriac text, with a translation 
of many of the Psalms, of a manuscript in his own possession containing 
a revised and augmented text of the epitomized commentary of MS 
Sachau 215 studied by Baethgen. 

In two articles published in 1901 and 1902 * by G. Diettrich, several 
new Syriac sources were brought to light. The earliest of these was the 
ninth-century commentary of 186‘d4dh on the Psalter, drawn, as Diettrich 
shews, mainly from Theodore, although with modifications and admixture. 

During the latter year an important discovery was announced by 
H. Lietzmann.” In the MS Coislinianus 12 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, he found a large unbroken portion of the original commentary, 
comprising Ps. xxxii-lx, with fragments of others. Lietzmann also 
pointed out the presence of additional fragments in other manuscripts, 
especially in a number of the Ca/enae listed in his valuable manuals of 
1897 and 1902.° 


1 A, Ceriani Rend. del R. Istituto Lombardo xxix (1896) 406-408 ; G. Mercati 
Riv, Bibl, Ital. i (May 25, 1896) 95, and Afti della R, Accad. d. Scienze di Torino xxxi 
(1896) 655-676; S. R. Driver The Academy |, 82 (August 1, 1896) ; Jos. Offord, 
Jun., Zhe Academy |, 100 (August 8, 1896). 

2 G. Mercati Rend. del R. Ist. Lomb. xxxi (1898) 1046-1052. The two articles 
of Mercati have been reprinted, with a few additional notes, in ‘ Varia Sacra ’, fasc. 
iii p. 91 f, Studi e Testi No. 11 (1903), Rome. 

3 B. Vandenhoff Exegesis Psalmorum imprimis Messianicorum apud Syros 
Nestorianos, e codice usque adhuc tnedito illustrata, Rheine 1899. 

4 G, Diettrich Bethefte zur Z.f. d. alttest, Wiss. v (1901) and vi (1902). 

5 H. Lietzmann Sitzb. d. k. Akad. d, Wiss, 2u Berlin, 1902, 1. Halbband, 334-346. 

® H. Lietzmann Catenen: Mitteilungen iiber thre Geschichte und handschriftliche 
Oberlieferung, Freiburg 1897; G. Karo and H, Lietzmann ‘Catenarum Grecarum 
Catalogus’ in Nachrichten d.k. Ges, d. Wiss. 2u Gottingen (1902) pp. 1-60, 299-350, 
559-620. 
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In 1906 F. Nau! described another manuscript of the Syriac epitome 
of MS Sachau 215. In 1907 A. Scher* announced the discovery of 
still another Syriac source in MS 36 of Diarbekir, which he describes 
as a Psalter having before each Psalm in red letters the introductions of 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

In the same year appeared the edition of the West-Saxon Psalms 
cited above. A review of the edition by J. H. G. Grattan,® which 
called forth a brief rejoinder by J. W. Bright,‘ appeared in rgog. 

The latest discussion of the Theodorean question falls in the year 
1910, in an article by P. L. Mariés,® who announces the discovery of 
the commentary of Diodore of Tarsus, the teacher of Theodore. 
Mariés brings certain objections to the identifications of Theodore 
made by Baethgen, Mercati, and Lietzmann, though without very clear 
reason. No answer has yet appeared to these strictures. 


1. CONTEMPORARY CITATIONS. 

Leontius of Byzantium Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos Lib. iii; a bit of the 
commentary upon Ps, viii. Leontius’s attack, written between 529 and 544, may be 
found, but with the citation from Theodore omitted, in Migne P.G. Ixxxvi 1, 1385 ; 
the citation is given separately in P.G. lxvi, 1005. 

Facundus of Hermiane Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum Lib. ix cap. 1; 
extracts from the commentary upon Ps, xliv 1, 5, 7, 8, translated into Latin. This 
defence of Theodore by Facundus was written between 540 and 551. Migne P.L. 
Ixvii 737-742. 

Pope Vigilius Constitutum de Tribus Capitulis; chaps. 20, 22, 25 cite passages 
from Ps, viii, hypothesis ; xv 10 ; xxi 15, 16 ; Ixviii 22, in Latin. The proclamation 
of Vigilius, issued on the eve of the Council of 553, is to be found in Labbé and 
Mansi Sacrorum Consiliorum . . . Collectio, 1763, tom. 9, 61-108. ; 

Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, 553; coll. iv, cap. 19, 
21-24, cites the same passages as those in the Constitutum of Vigilius. The Acts 
have come down only in Latin. See sbid, 202-230. 


2. Greek CaTenaz Fracments. (a) In MS. 


MS Coislinianus 12, Bibl. Nat., Paris, thirteenth century. A Catena with an 
unbroken section of the commentary on Ps, xxxii-lx, with fragments on Ps, Ixii, 
Ixiii, Ixiv, Ixvii, Ixx, Ixxii. Of this Ps. xlvi is published by Lietzmann (1902). 

MS C. 98 sup., Ambrosian Library, Milan, twelfth century. A Catena on the 
Psalms with numerous fragments from Theodore, ascribed to ‘ Anastasius’. The 
hypotheses to Ps, xliii, cvii, cxvi, cxx, cxxxvi, cxliii, and a comment on Ps, liii, are 
published by Mercati (1898). 

MS Monacensis 12, Bibl. Nat., Paris. A number of brief extracts. Lietzmann 
(1902) gives a part of the hypothesis to Ps. xlvi. 


1 F, Nau Rev. de I’ Orient Chrétien, Ume série, i (1906) 313-317. 

2 A. Scher Journal Asiatique, Xme série, x (1902) 331-362. 

3 J. H. G. Grattan Mod. Lang. Review iv (1909) 185-189. 

4 J. W. Bright Mod. Lang. Notes xxiv (1909) 77, 78. 

5 P. L. Mariés Comptes rendus de ' Acad. des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, i910, 
PP- 542-548. 
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MS Gr. 1422, Vatican Library, Rome. Some fragments ascribed to ‘ Hesychius’. 
For a description see Lietzmann’s Catenen p. 52. The hypothesis to Ps. cxvi and 
comments on Ps, cxviii may be found in Pitra’s Analecta Sacra iii (1883) 239, 
514; see Mercati (1898). Lietzmann in 1902 printed the hypothesis to Ps. xlvi. 


(b) PuBLisHED. 

Daniello Barbaro Aurea in L Davidicos Psalmos Catena, Venice, 1569. Contains 
copious extracts on Ps. i-] ; for description see Mercati (1898). 

Balth. Corderius Expositio Patrum Graecorum in Psalmos, 3 vols., Antwerp, 
1643-46. A catena with many fragments of Theodore, some of which are incor- 
rectly assigned or anonymous. Most of those assigned to Theodore are reprinted 
in Migne P.L. lxvi ; Baethgen made many fresh identifications, and cites a large 
number of the hypotheses; these are reprinted by Bruce with a few additions. 

Angelo Mai Patrum Nova Bibliotheca vol. iii (1845) and vii (1854); for pages see 
Index. This contains a good number of extracts from two Vatican MSS, All are 
reprinted in Migne P.L. Ixvi (1864) 647-696. 


3. Sy¥RIAC, 


An anonymous commentary (written between the fifth and ninth centuries) found 
in MS Sachau 215, Royal Library of Berlin. The commentary is taken from 
Theodore, but much epitomized. Baethgen gives a translation of the whole series 
of headings. Another MS with the same text is described by Nau (1906). Still 
another MS with a revised and considerably augmented text is published, with a 
translation of several Psalms, by Vandenhoff (1899). 

Iso‘dadh (fl. about 852) ; a commentary on the Psalter found in MSS Or. 4524, 
British Museum, and Koikulides 19, Jerusalem, Largely taken from Theodore, 
with modification and mixture. Diettrich (1902) publishes the text and translation 
of Ps. xv, xxi, xliv, Ixvii, xviii, Ixxi. 

Bar Hebraeus (twelfth century). A commentary on the Psalter, ed. by Paul de 
Lagarde Practermissorum libri duo, 1879. Baethgen gives the headings, which are 
usually identical with those of the Sachau MS, 

An anonymous commentary (thirteenth century) found in MS Harris 65, British 
Museum. Described by Diettrich (1901) as adopting 72 of the Theodorean 
readings given by Bar Hebraeus. 

A Psalter of the twelfth century, MS 36, Diarbekir. Described by Scher as 
containing the headings of Theodore before each Psalm, 

A Psalter of the fifteenth century, MS Poc. x, Bodleian Library. Reported by 
Diettrich (1901) to contain headings which are partly from Theodore. 


4. Latin. 


Aseries of extracts from the commentary on twenty-five of the Psalms (xvii 1-xl 
13) including about fifteen hypotheses, found in MS F. iv 1, fasc. 5, University of 
Turin, and in MS C. 301 inf., Ambrosian Library, Milan, fol. 4-13. In MS F. iv 1, 
fasc. 6, University of Turin, are found two extracts from Ps, xvi 11-15 and 
Ps, xxxvii. All three are Bobbio MSS of the eighth or ninth century. The 
extracts seem to belong to a rather full, though free and rough, translation of 
Theodore’s commentary. A few citations are given by Mercati (1896). 

A complete commentary, perhaps by Saint Columban (+615), found in MS C. 
301 inf, Ambrosian Library, Milan, fol. 14 to the end. Edited by G. I. Ascoli 
Archivio Glottologico Italiano v (1878). Another copy of Ps. xiii 12-xvi I1 is 
found in MS F. iv 1, fasc. 6, of Turin. This commentary, which is apparently 
based on the one above, gives an abbreviated version of Theodore, sometimes con- 
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siderably modified. For a description, with an edition of the Old Irish glosses in 
the Milan codex, and in part of the Latin, see Stokes-Strachan Thesaurus Palaeo- 
hibernicus 1 (1901). 

A catena on the Psalms, with numerous extracts from Theodore, found in MS Pal. 
Lat. 68, Vatican Library, eighth or ninth century. See Stokes-Strachan 1 xiv. 

The Argumenta from the In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis ascribed to Bede, The 
‘a-sections’ are condensed from the headings in the commentary edited by Ascoli. 
For manuscripts and editions see the bibliography in the West-Saxon Psalms 
pp. 149-151. To the list there given should be added the Irish MS C, 9 of St John’s 
College, Cambridge (the ‘ Southampton Psalter’), which gives a very faulty text of 
the whole series of Argumenta (except for Ps. i) and a few of the Explanationes (for 
Ps, i, x, cxviii) inserted on the margins. The ‘Southampton Psalter’ was written 
in the tenth or eleventh century, and probably derived its glosses, including 
Arg ta and Explanationes, from the Irish sources described below. 

The Latin Rubrics in the ‘Paris Psalter’, found with both the West-Saxon 
Psalms and the Anglian Psalms. These are extracted from the Argumenta, 
generally from the ‘b-sections’, but at times from the ‘a-sections’ or the 
‘ c-sections’. 

The second set (in green ink) of Latin Rubrics in the ‘ Lambeth Psalter’ (MS 427 
of Lambeth Palace Library), The ‘Lambeth Psalter’ has four sets of Rubrics on 
its margins in different hands and inks; the second of these, including about 
seventy Rubrics, is extracted from the Argumenta, using all three sections. 

The ‘ Tiberius Psalter’ (MS Cott. Tib. C. 6 of the British Museum) contains 
nine Latin Rubrics (Ps, xxxiii, lii, liii, lix, lxxvii, Ixxviii, Ixxx, cviii, cxi), and the 
‘Stowe Psalter’ (MS Stowe 2 of the British Museum) four (Ps, lii, lix, Lxxvii, 
cviii), which are taken from the Argumenta, including one at least (Ps. lii) from 
the ‘ a-section’, 





5. Orv IrisH. 
A commentary on the Psalter, of which only a fragment, consisting of the general 
Introduction and a part of the exposition of Ps. i, has been preserved, Edited by 
Dr Kuno Meyer Hibernica Minora(1894). This uses the Argumenta and probably 


also another Theodorean source. From it are probably taken the Latin glosses of 
the ‘Southampton Psalter ’ (see above), 

A versified summary of the above, written December 21, 982, by Airbhertach 
mac Coisse of the monastic school of Ross Ailithir. MS Rawlinson B. 502, Bodleian 
Library ; published by Dr Kuno Meyer Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie i (1896) 


486, 7, and iii (1898) 20-22, and in Rawlinson B. 502 published in Facsimile, 
Oxford, 1908. 


6. AnGLo-Saxon. 
The West-Saxon Psalms of the ‘ Paris Psalter’. 


The peculiar character of the method of interpretation represented 
in these Anglo-Saxon Introductions conforms in large measure to the 
allegorical and mystical method of the authoritative commentators, such 
as Augustine and Cassiodorus, but it becomes strikingly divergent from 
this tradition through the prominence given to literal, historic, and 
common-sense interpretations. 

There are two noteworthy features that distinguish these Introductions. 
The first is essentially a product of the mediaeval spirit of exegesis, and 
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consists in the threefold or fourfold scheme of meanings for each 
Psalm. Thus, for example, the Introduction to Ps. xliii: ‘ David sang 
this three and fortieth psalm, lamenting his troubles ; and called to 
mind the gifts that He had bestowed on his fathers and his predecessors, 
and had promised .to their descendants ; and also lamented that it 
seemed to him that God did not hearken to them in those times so 
quickly as He had done to his ancestors. And he prophesied also in 
the psalm concerning Mattathias and concerning his sons, whom we 
call Maccabees, that they would lament in the same manner amid their 
troubles under the king Antiochus. And he prophesied also concerning 
every Christian man that hopes in God, that he would do the same 
thing ; and also concerning Christ, that he would do the same with 
reference to the Jews.’ 

This fourfold interpretation of David, of the Maccabees, of every 
Christian man, and of Christ, represents a regular and fixed scheme 
which is maintained through nearly the entire series of these Introduc- 
tions. Of the forty-nine that are extant, thirty are constructed upon this 
fourfold plan, offering, with variations of order, two explanations from 
Old Testament history, one of David and one of some later period such 
as that of Hezekiah, the Exile, or the Maccabees ; and two explanations 
from the new dispensation, one of Christ or the Church, and one of 
every man. In fifteen instances we find only three lines of interpretation, 
the one omitted being in each case the second historical. The 
remaining four (viii, xviii, xliv, xlix) forsake the scheme altogether and 
explain the Psalm as embodying some dogmatic teaching. 

The second distinguishing feature of these Introductions is as modern 
in spirit as the first is mediaeval. It is the introduction of the second 
historical interpretation itself. In the thirty Introductions that contain 
such reference to later Jewish history, the reign of Hezekiah is referred 
to in the majority of instances, especially the time when he was 
besieged by the Assyrians ; in one instance (Ps. xlv) the reference is to 
the neighbouring reign of Ahaz; in nine instances to the Captivity ; 
and in two instances (Ps. xliii and xlvi) to the Maccabean period. 
Since the investigation of Dr Bruce it is known that this feature of the 
Introductions represents the tradition of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
commentary on the Psalms. 

In the following notes, the ‘ Introductions’ of the West-Saxon Psalms 
are first analysed with reference to their sources, chief of which are the 
‘Vulgate Titles’ and the Argumenta; of secondary rank are the 
Explanationes and the text itself of the Psalms. In a second para- 
graph, in each case, the corresponding argumentum (a) is studied in the 
light of all the Theodorean material that has been accessible. A third 
paragraph is sometimes added on other elements of the argumentum. 
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The subjoined list of contractions’ employed in these notes shews 
what have been the limits of the Theodorean material at hand; but 
special mention must here be made of the kindness of Dr Mercati and 
of Dr Lietzmann in giving extension to those limits. Dr Mercati has 
allowed the use of proofs of the unpublished fragments in the Ambrosian 
and Turin MSS, and Dr Lietzmann has furnished a transcript of the 
Coislinianus fragment. It may be added here that of the three pub- 
lished catenae of Greek fragments, viz. those of Barbaro, Corderius, and 
Mai, the first has not been accessible; and that of the other sources 
cited in the bibliographical list above that still remain in MS, it has been 
possible to use only the all too scanty illustrations found in printed 
articles. 

i, Introd. Although the Arg. is not lacking, and was used by the 
rubricator, in this one instance the translator seems to have composed 
no Introd. 

Arg. Arg. (a) is in substantial agreement with Theodore, as shewn 
by the Syriac headings of Sach. and Barh, (Bthg. v 85), and by the 
elaborate discussion in Asc. Arg. (c) is taken directly from the 
Breviarium of pseudo-Jerome (P. Z. xxvi 871). 

ii, Introd. (DTM). The three sentences of the Introd. supply 
three interpretations for the Psalm, viz. Davidic, tropological, and 
mystical. Of these the first is derived from the Vulgate title, with 
some added details from Arg. (a). The title, Psa/mus Dauid, which is 
here cited and commented upon, is found only in the Roman version. 
In the original Hebrew the second Psalm is, like the first, one of the 
‘orphan’ Psalms, i.e. without a title ; and the incorrect addition was 
dropped in the Gallican version. The second or tropological inter- 
pretation has no parallel in Arg., unless it be in the variant reading of 


1 The following abbreviations are employed in this article :— 

Introd, = the A.-S. Introductions. 

Arg. (a), (b), or (c)=the Argumenta, divided into sections as has been done in 
the authors’ edition of the West-Saxon Psalms. 

Expl. = the Explanationes of the In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis (Migne P.Z. xciii). 

D,P,M,T=the four clauses commonly found in the Introds., viz. Davidic, 
Prophetic or Second Historical, Mystical or Allegorical, Tropological or Moral. 

R,G, H = Jerome's three versions of the Psalter : Roman, Gallican, and Hebraic. 

Bthg. = Baethgen’s three articles as cited above. 

Cois., Cord., Migne, Anast. =the Greek fragments found in the Coislinianus MS, 
in the published catenae of Corderius and Migne, and in MS C. 98 sup. of the 
Ambrosian Library. 

Isod., Sach., Barh.=the Syriac commentaries of I*o‘dadh, of MS Sachau ats, 
and of Bar Hebraeus, 

Amb.-Tur. =the Latin fragments of MS C, 301 inf, Ambrosian Library, and MS 
F. iv 1, fasc, 5, University of Turin. 

Asc, =the Latin commentary of MS C., 301 imf., Ambrosian Lib., edited by Ascoli. 
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the MSS B and T. The mystical clause, however, like the Rubric, is 
evidently derived from Arg. (b). 

Arg. Between the Davidic interpretation of Arg. (a) and the ex- 
clusively Messianic interpretation given by Theodore to this Psalm no 
connexion is traceable. The disagreement, which it is of special 
importance to observe, is beyond doubt ; for in spite of the absence of 
Theodore’s own words, we have abundant evidence of the character of 
his comment. There is (1) the direct evidence of Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes that this is one of the four Psalms (ii, viii, xliv, cix) that 
Theodore interpreted as exclusively Messianic (Kihn' pp, 454 f). 
Besides this, we have (2) the Syriac headings of Sach. and Barh. 
(Bthg. v 68), which describe it as a prophecy of Christ’s sufferings at 
the hands of the Jews, and of His human nature ; (3) a confirmatory 
fragment in Cord. (Bruce, p. 115) ; and (4) a long discussion in Asc., 
which is here probably very nearly an unabridged translation of the 
original Greek, and which strongly condemns (p. 18) the 

‘Iudaeos, qui uero prophetiae huius tenorem a persona Domini detorquere 
conantur, quorum alii in Zorobabel, alii in Dauid, uolunt dicta psalmi praesentis 
accipere.’ 


Thus the interpretation given in Arg. (a) and followed by the A.-S. 
translator is one expressly condemned by Theodore as Jewish. 

This striking discrepancy at the beginning suggests a comparison 
with the other three Psalms that we know Theodore to have con- 
sidered Messianic. In the case of Ps. viii, we find the Arg. again 
replacing Theodore’s Messianic interpretation by one condemned in 
Asc. as Jewish. But in the other two cases (xliv and cix), the Messianic 
interpretation of Theodore is faithfully preserved. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the compiler of Arg. had no objection to the Messianic 
application in itself. He has, indeed, added such an interpretation to 
the one that he derived from Theodore, in a large majority of cases, by 
means of a subjoined section (b) or (c). The explanation of the 
discrepancies that do occur must therefore be sought in a collection 
of all the cases. ‘ 

The whole number of cases of disagreement between the Arg. (a) 
sections and Theodore, of which we can be reasonably sure, is eighteen : 
viz. ii, iii, iv, v, vi, vii, viii, ix, xi, xii, xiv, xv, xxxvii, cxxxix, cxl, cxli, 
cxlii, and cxliii, Of these the disagreement at Ps. xxxvii, as we shall 
see, is merely accidental, being a reflection of that at Ps. vi. There 
remain two groups of divergent Psalms, one of twelve near the beginning 
and one of five near the end of the Psalter. In the first of these groups 
the interpretations of Arg. (a) stand alone, being opposed in each case 


1H. Kihn Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten, 1880. 
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by a divergent interpretation preserved in common by Asc., Sach., 
Barh., and all other sources for Theodore so far as they are accessible 
(for exact details see notes to each Introd.) ; but in the group of five at 
the end of the Psalter, Arg. (a) has the support of Asc., and the two in 
common offer a tradition conflicting with Sach., Barh., and, in the one 
case where its reading for these Psalms has been reported (Ps. cxliii), 
with Anast. (see Mercati, 1898). 

In view of all the facts, it appears certain that in all these cases the 
interpretation of Arg. (a) represents a departure from the original 
Theodore. The reason which Bruce has suggested (p. 117) for the 
variations, namely, that they are due to a manuscript in the chain of 
tradition which became damaged at the beginning and near the end, 
the missing parts being supplied after the general model of those that 
were left, is perhaps the most plausible that can be assigned. But the 
curious agreement between Arg. and Asc. in the latter group and not 
in the former seems to shew that the process of loss and replacement 
took place twice, and presumably was performed by two different 
copyists. The source upon which Asc. is based—presumably the 
version of which we have some fragments in Amb.-Tur.—must somehow 
have lost its original headings for Ps. cxxxix—cxliii. The new headings 
supplied in Asc. are hesitating in tone and much more dependent on the 
Vulgate titles than Theodore would have had them; and in all five 
Psalms the interpretation chosen is of Hezekiah ; Hezekiah being of 
course one of the most common and perhaps the best remembered ot 
Theodore’s genuine headings. The copy of Asc. which Bede used in 
the preparation of the Arg., besides offering him these five spurious 
headings at the end, which he faithfully followed with but slight con- 
densation, must also have failed him in twelve Psalms at the beginning 
(ii-ix, xi, xii, xiv, xv). These he replaced, with somewhat more 
originality than his predecessor, by eight new Hezekian headings, two 
Davidic, one Exilic, and one Providential. 

The surprising feature about the process of corruption here suggested 
is not the repeated losses sustained at the beginning and end of the 
manuscripts, for such losses are commonplaces of manuscript history ; 
compare the three folios missing from the Paris Psalter (at Ps, xx, xxv, 
and 1), and the Amb.-Tur. fragments. But we should hardly have 
expected to find both revisers so much in sympathy with Theodore’s 
views as their new headings shew them to have been. Bede, in truth, 
if he be indeed the author of Arg., as now seems probable, made them 
by his twelve additions distinctly more heretical than the original that 
was condemned by the Fifth Ecumenical Council ; and in two cases 
(Ps. ii and viii) even fell into interpretations which Theodore himself had 
violently condemned as Judaizing. Unless, however, a simpler explana- 
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tion can be suggested to account for the facts, we must assume some such 
development as the one proposed ; and on any supposition the facts attest 
a noteworthy exegetical freedom of thought in Ireland and England. 

When we come to take the next step, from the Arg. of Bede to the 
A.-S. Introductions, a fresh complication reveals itself. A number of 
the Introductions suggest the use of a fuller source than the one given 
in Arg. (cf. Ps. vii, xxiii, xxiv, xxviii, xlv). In some of these cases it 
would seem that a (b) section or a (c) section has dropped off in the 
text of Arg. that has come down to us; and that such losses have 
occurred is strongly evidenced by the Latin Rubrics, which were also 
taken from Arg. (cf. Ps. vii, xxi, xxiv, xlv, xlvi, 1). But a comparison 
of the twelve spurious Arg. (a) sections invented by Bede with the 
corresponding A.-S. Introductions shews that the translator must have 
had access to an additional Theodorean source. Nine of the twelve 
new headings he faithfully follows ; but three (Ps. iii, vii, and viii) he 
ignores, and adheres instead to the original Theodorean interpretation 
preserved in Asc. and the Syriac sources. The A.-S. text of the Psalms 
also frequently betrays his acquaintance with explanations which we 
know from Asc. or from the Greek fragments to have been in Theodore’s 
commentary. Whether this additional channel through which the 
Theodorean views reached him was Asc. or some fuller version, we 
shall be unable to tell until the forthcoming edition of Theodorean 
remains facilitates a detailed comparison. But the Arg., although his 
chief source, was quite certainly not his only one. 

A possible solution is suggested by the fragmentary Old Irish 
commentary on the Psalms edited in Hibernica Minora (see above). 
Of this we have only the preface and part of the exegesis of Ps. i 
preserved. The discussion of Ps. i begins with a citation of Bede’s Arg. 
and Expl. ; and an acquaintance with Theodorean views through some 
other source, whether Asc. or not we can hardly ascertain, is elsewhere 
shewn. If we may suppose, as seems not unlikely, that the Irish 
commentary continued in the same way for the following Psalms, citing 
regularly Bede’s Arg. for each, and also making frequent use of its other 
‘Theodorean source for both heading and commentary proper, we should 
have in it perhaps the sole authority needed by the A.-S. translator. 

Arg. (b) furnishes the first example of the ‘ Mystical Title’ and 
‘ Liturgical Note’.' These allegorical and orthodox additions, perhaps 
added by Bede as a sort of palliative to the too original (a) sections, 
were probably derived from such a ‘Collectio argumentorum’ as is 
found in the Opera of J. M. Thomasius, tom. ii pp. xlvi-Ixii. They 
are usually headed, in the three texts collated for the edition in the 


1 See the accompanying article cited above from the Z. /. celt. Phil. for a fuller 
discussion of these divisions of the Argumenta. 
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West-Saxon Psalms, by the word ‘ Aliter’; but the newly found text 
of the ‘Southampton Psalter’ frequently writes instead ‘Spiritualiter ’, 
as here, or ‘ Allegorice’; and since either of these might easily have 
been corrupted into ‘ Aliter’ by a mistaken expansion cf scribal 
abbreviations, it is likely that they represent the original form. 

iii, Zntrod. (DTM). Of the three interpretations here given, 
Davidic, tropological, and mystical, the first depends on the Vulgate 
title, Psalmus Dauid, cum fugeret a facie filii sui, and also, as we 
have seen above (Notes, ii, Zz/rod.), seems to reflect, not Arg. (a) as 
we have it, but the Davidic interpretation of Theodore’s original heading. 
The tropological clause also here owes not even a hint to Arg. (a), as 
may have been the case in the preceding Psalm. In Asc., however, 
which we may suppose the translator’s version of Arg. (a) to have most 


nearly resembled, are to be found sources for both of these interpreta- 
tions ; cf. p. 28 :— 


‘ Psalmus hic proprium et specialem habet titulum, et quidem uel inscriptione 
tituli eum super alia praenotare, dictus est autem a beato Dauid id temporis quo 
Abisolon inuaso imperio aduersum eum parricidalia arma arripuit.... Et ipse 
quidem (i.e. David), inter aduersa positus, nouerat per Spiritus Sancti gratiam 
quod esset a tribulatione liberandus ; tamen ideo interdum angores suos deflet, 
interdum uelut a malis omnibus absolutus agit gratias, ut exemplum eius apud 
alios utilitatem eruditionis operaretur, et eos emendationi per conuersionem 
studere non pigeat, quandoquidem uident et istum, multam habentem fiduciam in 
Domino, nunc humiliari et deiici, nunc a malis mirabiliter erui.’ 


For his third or mystical interpretation, the translator’s sources were 
Arg. (b) and the Explanatio :— 
‘Dauid Christum accipe, Absalom Iudam Iscariotem, a cuius facie Christus 


fugit, uel corporaliter in montem Oliueti recidendo, uel spiritualiter sui cognitionis 
et dilectionis lumen abscondendo.’ 


Arg. The Hezekiah interpretation is quite in Theodore’s manner, 
but it is certain that here, contrary to his usual custom, he accepted 
the title and made the Psalm Davidic. Not only have we the Asc. 
cited above, and the Sach. and Barh. headings (Bthg. v 92), but the 
original hypothesis itself preserved entire in Cord. (see Bruce, p. 115), 
all of which witness to the same effect. The addition of a tropological 
application to the historical one, as found in Asc., is entirely in 
Theodore’s manner. ‘ 

iv, Introd.({D TPM). Here for the first time the translator gives 
us the full set of four interpretations, Davidic, tropological, prophetic, 
and mystical, required to complete his plan. Before these, however, 
he has put an explanatory note on the Vulgate title, which evidently 
lay before him in the form it had assumed in R: Jn finem, psalmus 
Dauid, canticum (corrected by G to Jn finem, in carminibus, psalmus 
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Dauid), The note was probably based on the Explanatio, which 
comments as follows on the association here of the terms Jsa/mus and 
canticum :— 

‘Psalmus autem est organum musicum, capite sonorum, quo diuina praeconia 
canebantur ; canticum, quod supernas laudes humanis uocibus personabat ; sed 
haec ideo uidentur esse sociata, quia, et instrumentis musicis et choris psallentium, 
sacrificiis coelestibus consona uociferatione canebantur.’ 


The Explanatio in its turn has borrowed from Cassiodorus (Zxfositio 
in Psalterium, P. L.\xx); and with it may be compared the definitions 
of psalmus, canticum, psalmocanticum, and canticum psalmi given by 
Cassiodorus in his Praefatio (p. 15), definitions which reappear in the 
Commentaries of Remi (7. Z. cxxxi) and Bruno (P. Z. cxlii), and, some- 
what modified, in the Commentarius of the Zxegesis for this Psalm. 
At a later date, the definitions of the same terms given by Aelfric in 
his Glossary come also from Cassiodorus (Padelford O/d English Musical 
Terms Bonner Beitr. iv p. 25). We may compare also the Old Irish 
commentary (//i+. Min. p. 30), which says: ‘the word fsa/mus applies 
to what was invented for the harp and is practised on it. Canticum 
applies to what is practised by the choir and is sung with the harp. 
Psalmus cantici applies to what is taken from the harp to the choir. 
Canticum psalmi applies to what is taken from the choir to the harp.’ 

The Davidic interpretation depends on the title and, by a charac- 
teristic transference of details from Hezekiah to David, upon Arg. (a). 
The transference here involved no difficulty, but in later Psalms, as 
Bruce has pointed out (p. 65 f), the reconciliation of Vulgate title and 
Theodorean views, as might be expected, was sometimes accomplished 
only by a four de force. For the tropological clause no source is to be 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of this Psalm, but it is an 
essential part of the fourfold scheme which is evidently in the trans- 
lator’s mind, and it is not only in harmony, as Bruce has shewn (p. 70 f) 
with orthodox mediaeval commentators, but is also quite in the spirit of 
Theodore (see below, Ps. xii and xxxii). The prophetic clause is of 
course from Arg. (a), which here gives a spurious and non-Theodorean 
interpretation (see Ps. ii above). Finally, the mystical clause comes 
from Arg. (b) and (c). 

Arg. The Hezekiah interpretation differs totally from that of Asc., 
Sach., Barh, (Bthg. v 84), and Cord. (see Bruce, p. 115), which 
demonstrate the genuine Theodorean interpretation here to have been 
‘ Providential ’. 

v, Introd. (DTPM). Again we have the fourfold interpretation, 
headed, as in the preceding Psalm, by an explanatory note on the 
Vulgate title, which this time comes rather from G, Jn finem, pro 
ca quae haereditatem consequitur, psalmus Dauid, than from R, Jn 
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finem, pro haereditate, psalmus Dauid. Most of the commentators 
explain ea of this title as referring to Zec/esia, which pursues an inheritance 
which is either Christ, or, as here, Heaven (cf. Augustine, ‘ Intelligitur 
ergo Ecclesia, quae accipit haereditatem uitam aeternam per Dominum 
nostrum Iesum Christum’). The translator also adopts the usual 
mediaeval explanation of the words /n finem in the Vulgate titles 
(G and R passim; but in H Ujyctori; cf. A. V., ‘To the Chief 
Musician’) as referring to Christ ; cf. the Lxf/anatio for Ps. iv, where 
the phrase first occurs, ‘Finis legis est Christus, ad iustitiam omni 
credenti, qui est omnium bonorum gloriosa perfectio’; and see also 
Augustine, Cassiodorus, pseudo-Jerome, Remi, Bruno, and the Com- 
mentarius. Of the four interpretations which follow, the Davidic is 
from the title, the tropological is original with the translator, the 
prophetic is from Arg. (a), and the mystical from Arg. (b). 

Arg. Instead of the Hezekiah interpretation of Arg. (a), the genuine 
Theodorean interpretation, according to the evidence of Asc., Sach., 
Barh. (Bthg. v 94 ; Bruce 112), must have been Exilic. 

vi, Jntrod.(D TMP). The Davidic sentence draws upon the 
Vulgate title, (R) Jz finem, in hymnis, pro octaua, Dauid, and also upon 
sections (a) and (c) of Arg. David’s sickness is borrowed from 
Hezekiah’s ; cf. Bruce, p. 76, ‘We have, of course, no memorable 
sickness recorded in the life of David as in that of Hezekiah, but the 
paraphrast carrying out his method in a perfectly mechanical way does 
not concern himself about the facts of history.’ ‘The reference to the 
day of Judgement is to be connected not only with Arg.(c), but also 
with the words fro octaua of the title ; cf. the Zxp/anatio, ‘ Pro octaua 
Domini significat aduentus, quando, finita saeculi hebdomade, ad 
iudicandum uenerit mundum.’ The tropological sentence is doubtless 
original, although Asc. shews that it was also given in the genuine 
Theodorean heading. ‘The mystical sentence is from Arg. (b), and the 
prophetic, here put last, from Arg. (a). 

Arg. Theodore’s interpretation appears from Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 
61, 92), and a fragment in Migne, to have been Davidic, a penitential 
Psalm for his sin with Bathsheba ; Asc. adds a tropological application, 
which was without doubt also present in the original Greek, cf. below, 
Ps. Xxxv, XXXVii. 

vii, Jntrod. (DTM). Inno one of its three interpretations does the 
Introd. shew the influence of the Hezekiah interpretation of our present 
Arg., whereas it is in harmony with the Davidic explanation which we 
know to have been originally given by Theodore. If this, as we have 
assumed above (Notes, ii, Introd.), was in some form before the trans- 
lator, he must have drawn from it, together with the Vulgate title, 
Psalmus Dauid, quem cantauit Domino pro uerbis Chusi filit Iemini, 
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the first clause of his Introd. Whether he likewise derived from 
Theodore his tropological clause we cannot tell; but we know from 
Theodore’s own words in one of the recovered Hypotheses (see Ps. xxxv, 
below) that he regarded all the Psalms that he classed as Davidic as 
also especially intended for moral edification and instruction. The 
third or mystical clause of the Introd., however, certainly found a 
source in the Arg. that lay before the translator; for the (b) section 
that gave it has been preserved to us in the Rubric. 

It must, however, be noted that in one point the writer of Introd. 
fails to follow Theodore. As represented by Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 92), 
and Asc., Theodore seems to have identified Chusi of the title with 
David’s friend and counsellor Chusai Arachites (A. V., Hushai the 
Arkite; see 2 Sam. xvi and xvii), a view which was also taken by 
Augustine, Cassiodorus, Remi, and Haymo. From this identifica- 
tion pseudo-Jerome, Bruno, the Explanatio, and the Commentarius 
vehemently dissent, preferring to find in the name an epithet of King 
Saul. But neither of these opinions can have been accepted by the 
translator, whose words shew that he must either have adopted a third 
mediaeval view, that of Arnobius (‘Cum nuntiassent pueri Dauid quod 
possent Absalom occidere, et diceret Dauid, Parcite ei, et fugeret ipse 
Dauid a facie eius, apparuit super eum Semei, qui erat de cognatione 
Saulis, et iactans post eum lapides clamabat eum esse uirum sangui- 
num,’ &c.), which identified Chusi with Semet filius Iemini (A. V., 
Shimei the Benjamite), 2 Sam. xvi1r (cf. the reference to this opinion 
in pseudo-Jerome and in the modern commentary of Neale and 
Littledale), or must have regarded Cus, in anticipation of a common 
modern view (cf. the edition of A. F. Kirkpatrick, Cambridge Bible, 
1903), as an elsewhere unnamed slanderer of David. 

Arg. ‘The heading of Sach. and Barh. is translated by Baethgen as 
follows, ‘Gesprochen von David, als er hérte, dass Achitophel sich 
erhingt hatte’ (Bthg. v 92). Asc. reads :— 

‘Psalmus hic conuenienti titulo praenotatur, cum enim a Chussi Achitofel 
fuisset sententia dissoluta, reuersus Achitofel in domum suam, dolorem repudiati 
consilii sui suspendio pauplicauit; quo audito, beatus Dauid, id quod factum 
fuerat adscribens Deo, psalmum istum pro gratiarum cecinit actione.’ 

viii, Zn¢rod. (Dogmatic). Here we have the last and most striking 
of the three cases (Ps. iii, vii, and viii) in which the Introd. diverges 
from the present form of Arg. to agree with the genuine interpretation 
of Theodore. A more than usual degree of interest attaches to 
Theodore’s interpretation of this Psalm, for it is not only one of the 
four Psalms alone admitted by him to be Messianic, but also one of 
those for which he was condemned by the Council of 553. ‘To this 
circumstance we owe the preservation of a large fragment of the 
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original Hypothesis in the Acts of the Council, cap. xix (cited also in 
the original Greek by Leontius, see Migne, p. 1004, and also Kihn, 
p- 400, Bruce, p. 115; and given in Latin in Vigilius and Mansi), 
which, together with a smaller fragment in Migne (p. 651), the headings 
of Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 69), and the fairly complete Latin version 
of Asc., enable us to be certain of Theodore’s exegesis. This may 
be summarized as follows: ‘The Psalm is a direct prophecy by David 
of the incarnation (cf. Asc., ‘In hoc psalmo beatus Dauid, profetali 
repletus spiritu, de Domini incarnatione praeloquitur’). The wicked 
denial of this by the Jews is confuted by Christ’s application of the 
Psalm to Himself in Matt. xxi 16. The double nature of Christ is 
the key to the contrast in tone between the first and last part of the 
Psalm ; vv. 1-4, as shewn by the passage in Matthew, apply to the 
Divine Nature, or “God the Word” as Creator of all, object of 
wonder in all the earth (reOavpacricba év réoy TH yh); VV. 5-8, as 
shewn by the Apostle’s use of them in Heb. ii 6-9, apply to the 
‘“‘assumed Man”. The Jews, on the contrary, explain the Psalm as 
referring to the contrast between God and man in general.’ Up to this 
point it seems that ‘Theodore was perfectly orthodox, and his interpreta- 
tion is the one universally accepted by mediaeval commentators ; but he 
went on to emphasize the distinction he found in the Psalm between 
the two ‘ natures’ to such an extent that, as it seemed to the Council, 
he made two ‘ persons’, and so fell into the heresy afterwards known 
as Nestorian. But this part of the Hypothesis is cut short in Asc., 
and probably had disappeared altogether in the version before the 
A.-S. translator. . 

The Arg. in its present form is widely different, and suggests the 
very interpretation stigmatized by Theodore as Jewish—the usual 
modern interpretation—which finds in the two parts of the Psalm merely 
the contrast between divine omnipotence and human weakness. It 
seems plain that the translator had access to a fuller and more Theo- 
dorean form. As does Theodore, and as both do again in the case 
of Theodore’s next Messianic Psalm, Ps. xliv, he has adopted a special 
method of treatment. The fourfold scheme is dropped altogether, and 
both here and at Ps. xliv we find practically but one interpretation, 
the Messianic or ‘dogmatic’ (so also in Ps. xviii and xlix ; cf. Theo 
dore’s classification, Ps. xxxvi, below). There was also, no doubt, 
influence from the Vulgate title, J” finem, pro torcularibus, psalmus 
Dauid, and perhaps also from the Explanatio, ‘Sic Domini Christi ex 
duabus et in duabus naturis inconfusis atque distinctis una persona 
salubriter et indubitanter agnoscitur. But the attempt of Bruce to 
find a source for the reference to the Incarnation in the present form of 
Arg. can hardly be accepted. 
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Arg. The curious adoption in Arg. of the Judaizing interpretation 
must have taken place in perfect innocence of Theodore’s express 
rejection of it. Doubtless in inventing it Bede simply drew upon the 
Psalm itself (cf. vv. 3, 4, 5): 

ix, Zntrod.(DTMP). The ninth Psalm comprises the ninth and 
tenth of the A.V. The two are distinct in the original Hebrew, 
Jerome’s Hebraic version, and the A.V., but united in the LXX, 
G, and R. In Barh. and Isod. they are distinct ; but in Sach., Asc., 
Arg., and certainly in the commentary of Theodore, who used the LXX, 
they are united, as also in all other mediaeval commentaries. In this 
article the Vulgate numbering has been used throughout. The Introd. 
here resumes the fourfold form, and draws upon both sections of Arg., 
upon the Vulgate title, Jn finem, propter occulta filit, psalmus Dauid, 
and upon the Psalm itself (cf. v. 14). 

Arg. Here again the Arg. in both its interpretations, of David and 
of Hezekiah, is probably entirely independent of Theodore, although it 
chances that Theodore’s interpretation is also to be classed as Davidic. 
But the Davidic clause of Arg. is clearly based on the Vulgate title, 
whereas Theodore, as shewn by Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 56, 86, 92), 
and Asc., seems to have ignored the title and explained the Psalm as 
spoken by David in the person of his people praying for national 
victory over the surrounding nations. Nothing of this reappears in 
Arg., and the Hezekiah alternative, which is entirely novel, is added in 
the same hesitating manner as at Ps. cxli, cxlii, cxliii. 

The occurrence of alternative interpretations in Arg. at Ps. lxxxv 
and cvii is hardly to be classed with the four cases here cited, as is 
done by Bruce (p. 111) ; it is due, not as here to a loss of the original 
Theodorean headings, but to an effort which frequently appears to 
reconcile Theodore with the Vulgate titles (cf. Ps. xxix below). 

x, Introd.(DTM). Here, in addition to the Vulgate title, 7” finem, 
psalmus Dauid, and Arg., the translator draws upon the first verse of 
the Psalm itself. The prophetic interpretation is absent from the 
Introd. and Arg. alike. 

Arg. For the first time since Ps. i, the genuine Theodorean inter- 
pretation is preserved, and Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 92), and Asc. agree 
with Arg. in explaining the Psalm as spoken by David about his own 
experience during the pursuit of Saul. 

xi, Jntrod.(1)T M). The threefold interpretation is again from the 
Vulgate title, Jn jinem, pro octaua die, psalmus Dauid, the Arg. 
(a and b), and the first verse of the Psalm itself. 

Arg. It is difficult to say whether the Arg. here is or is not inde- 
pendent of Theodore. There is nothing in its wording that might not 
be drawn from the title and v. 1 of the Psalm. Theodore, as shewn 
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by Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 85), and Asc., made the Psalm purely moral 
or tropological, whereas Arg. fits it to David’s life. Hence, though 
the same general lesson appears in both, they are probably unrelated 
except by common derivation from the Psalm itself. 

xii, Zntrod. (DTMP). With the reappearance of the Prophetic 
interpretation in the Arg., the full fourfold scheme reappears in the 
Introd. The Davidic sentence is from the Vulgate title, Jn jfinem, 
psalmus Dauid, and Arg. (a), with the same transference from Hezekiah 
to David noted in Ps, iv. 

Arg. ‘The departure here from Theodore is absolute. A fragment 
of the original Hypothesis in Migne, confirmed by Sach., Barh. (Bthg. 
v 92), and Asc., shews that Theodore made the Psalm purely Davidic, 
connecting it with David’s penitence for his sin with Bathsheba. The 
long heading in Asc. discusses the object of the penitential Psalms, and 
emphasizes that in all such Psalms a tropological purpose is always to be 
assumed in addition to the Davidic or prophetic occasion (‘ Consequenter 
ergo ista et si qua sunt alia huiusmodi beati Dauid dicta psalmis pro- 
bantur inserta, quia poterant plurimum utilitatis conferre lecturis ; 
docent enim quod debeat modus confessionis adhiberi’, &c.) Cf. 
Ps. iv, xxvili, and xxxi. 

xiii, Zntrod.(DT MP). Of the four interpretations, the Davidic is 
from the Vulgate title, Zx jinem, psalmus Dauid, and the Psalm itself ; 
the mystical from Arg. (b); and the prophetic from Arg. (a). Bruce 
notices (p. 79) the mistake made in calling Rab-shakeh (2 Kings xviii, 
xix) king of the Assyrians. 

Arg. Arg. (a) agrees here with Theodore as represented by Sach., 
Barh. (Bthg. v 93), and Asc. ; and we have besides the evidence of the 
original Hypothesis to Ps. lii, recovered by Lietzmann, that Theodore 
referred this Psalm to Hezekiah and his dealings with Rab-shakeh. 

Section (c), here placed first, is taken from pseudo-Jerome ; it is a 
note on the word insipiens of v. 1. This far-fetched allusion to Nabal, 
the rich fool, gave an additional connexion between the Psalm and the 
rich young ruler of Matt. xix 16-26, who is mentioned in Arg. (b) and 
in the Rubric (see Neale, i 184); but the principal ground for the con- 
nexion was of course the parallel between vv. 2 and 4 of the Psalm and 
Matt. xix 17. 

xiv, /n/rod.(D PTM). Beside the four usual methods of interpre- 
tation the Introd. has a trace of a fifth, the ‘anagogical’ (6ce reste, 
&c.). The Davidic feature, coming from the Vulgate title, Jn jinem, 
psalmus Danid, together with an addition adapted from the words 
of Arg. (a) about the people in captivity, and the prophetic and mystical 
clauses from Arg. (a) and Arg. (b) respectively, are in accordance with 
the customary method. The tropological and anagogical clause, on 
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the other hand, seems drawn from some orthodox commentary on the 
first verse of the Psalm ; thus for example Cassiodorus :— 

‘Sed intuere quam pulcherrime uarios se sensus apta uerba distinguant. In 
tabernaculo, dicitur, quis habitat? de illo qui adhuc in huius saeculi agone con- 
tendit, in monte quis requiescit? Quando iam unusquisque fidelium post labores 
huius saeculi aeternae pacis securitate reficitur.’ 

And similarly Augustine, pseudo-Jerome, and Remi. 

Arg. ‘That Arg. (a) again offers a spurious interpretation is shewn 
by a comparison with Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 93), and Asc., all of which 
agree in relating the Psalm to Hezekiah. It is noteworthy that this is 
the only case where the new interpretation chosen for Arg. (a) is Exilic. 
Possibly it is to be explained as a confusion arising from an awkward 
condensation of such a heading as we find in Asc. ; for Asc. here is 
rather obscure, and its reference to a ‘ captivity’, though meaning the 
threatened one of Senacherib in Hezekiah’s time, might easily have been 
misunderstood to mean the Great Captivity :— 


‘Nam et Dauid, ut omnem filiis Israhel spem noxiae securitatis incideret, quae 
per hoc, quod recenti Dei auxilio extra periculum omne constituerant, ac de metu 
fuerant captiuitatis erepti, poterat eorum sensus adtollere, ut uidelicet de se 
magna sentirent, ac non parui apud Deum meriti esse crederent, ne ergo, abiecta 
omni sollicitudine uitae melioris, in otium se desidiamque laxarent, hunc psalmum 
cecinit.’ 

xv, Jnirod.(D PT M). Of the four usual interpretations, the Davidic 
is in accord with the Vulgate title, Zn ti/uli inscriptione, ipsi Dauid ; the 
prophetic with Arg. (a), and the mystical with Arg. (b). 

Arg. This is the last of the non-Theodorean argumenta occurring 
among the first fifty Psalms, except in the case of Ps. xxxvii, where, as 
we shall see, it is due to a special cause. The spurious interpretation 
selected is as usual that of Hezekiah, the details being evidently 
gathered from the Psalm itself. For the genuine interpretation we have 
an abundance of evidence, this being one of the comments condemned 
by the Fifth Ecumenical Council. The original Hypothesis, apparently 
complete, is cited in Migne from Cord. ; a full Latin version is given 
in Asc. ; and in Syriac we have Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 77, 92), and the 
recently recovered Isod., from which the entire comment on this Psalm 
is translated by Diettrich (pp. 104-108). Like the ninth, Theodore 
made this Psalm Davidic, spoken in the name of the people returning 
thanks for the national victory over their neighbours that had occurred 
in David’s time. The passage condemned by the council, which is 
preserved in its Acts (cap. xxi) and in Vigilius, was Theodore’s com- 
ment on vv. 10 and 11; in explaining these famous verses he departed 
from the orthodox interpretation of them as a direct Messianic prophecy, 
regarding them primarily as a figurative reference to David’s earthly 
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trials, with only a secondary application, through his heretical theory of 
‘types ’, to Christ’s death and resurrection ; cf. Kihn, pp. 138 and 160 ff. 
Thus the Davidic character of the original interpretation is put beyond 
all doubt. But of the cloud of ancient controversy surrounding the 
Psalm both the compiler of our present Arg. and the A.-S. translator 
were evidently unaware; and not without its humorous aspect is the 
way in which, in the Introd., the orthodox mystical interpretation, the 
heretical Davidic interpretation, and a perfectly new Hezekiah inter- 
pretation are all innocently combined. 

xvi, Jntrod. (DTM). A threefold interpretation is given, the 
prophetic being absent from both Arg. and Introd. The Davidic 
clause agrees with the Vulgate title, Oratio Dauid, and Arg. (a). 

Arg. Sach., Barh. (Bthg. v 92), and Asc. agree with Arg (a) in 
making the Psalm purely Davidic. ‘The Arg., however, is general in its 
terms, and in its wording has little resemblance to the other sources, 
which assign the Psalm definitely to the time of David’s persecution 
by Saul. 

xvii, Zztrod.(DT™M). Again the interpretation is threefold. The 
Davidic clause and Arg. (a) are both in agreement with the Vulgate 
title, Zz finem, puero Domini Dauid, qui locutus est ad Dominum uerba 
cantici huius in die qua eripuit eum Dominus de manu Saul et de 
manu omnium inimicorum eius, et dixit. There is no necessary con- 
flict, as Bruce thinks (p. 80), between Vulgate title and Arg. as to the 
date of its composition by David, for the phrase im die gua does not 
designate any particular day. 

Arg. Contrary to his custom, Theodore here seems to have given 
full credit to the Vulgate title. Besides Sach., Barh, (Bthg. v 92), and 
Asc., we have here for the first time the other Latin commentary (Amb.- 
Tur.) found in the Ambrosian MS C. 301 inf. and MS F. iv 1, fase. 5, 
University of Turin. To the Davidic interpretation of Sach. and Barh., 
Asc. and Amb.-Tur. add an express notice of agreement with the 
Vulgate title and mention the occurrence, with variations, of the Psalm 
in ‘the book of the Kings’ (2 Sam. xxii), The text of Amb.-Tur. is 
much fuller than that of Asc., and perhaps translates the original 
without abbreviation. There is nothing to indicate with which of the 
other two Latin texts the brief abstract of Arg. (a) is the more closely 
connected. 

xviii, /ntrod. (Dogmatic). : Here, as at Ps. viii, xliv, and xlix, the 
translator drops his usual fourfold or threefold scheme and gives but 
a single interpretation. In all these cases the intention seems to be to 
mark the Psalm off as directly didactic and doctrinal, whereas the large 
majority of the Psalms are conceived as dramatic, composed in character, 
as suitable expressions of pious thought and feeling not only for David 
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at the time of composition, but also for repetition at many later periods 
of sacred and church history. Exactly this distinction is made by 
Theodore (see Notes xxxvi, Introd.), except that Theodore conceived 
many Psalms to have been composed by David with no reference to his 
own circumstances, but in prophetic adaptation to some later personage 
of history such as Hezekiah or the Maccabeans, whereas the translator 
made all such Psalms primarily Davidic. 

The source here was doubtless the Vulgate title, 7 jinem, psa/mus 
Dauid, and Arg. (a), although the latter is freely paraphrased, and a 
different purpose assigned to the creation ; the divergence was probably 
due, as Bruce suggests (p. 80), to the obscurity of the Latin. 

Arg. The providential interpretation is found also in Sach., Barh. 
(Bthg. v 84), and the two other Latin texts. The words of Arg. (a) 
reappear almost exactly in both the other Latin texts, but a closer 
examination shews that it is slightly closer to Asc. ; cf. Amb.-Tur. :— 


‘In praesenti psalmo beatus Dauid institutae a Deo creaturae ordinem narrat, 
ipsius etiam creatoris providentiam operum adserit testimonio, atque ab climen- 
torum ordinatione opificem nititur adprobare, qui ex hoc ipso multam curam 
hominum se habere signauit, dum ita elimenta componit, ut per ipsa possit 
agnosci’; Asc., ‘Proprium argumentum eius est institutae a Deo creaturae 
ordinem pandere, aperire causam, per haec adprobare prouidentiam Dei, qui ex 
hoc ipso multam curam hominum se habere monstrauit, dum ita elimenta a se 
creata componit, ut per ipsa possit cognosci.’ 


It may be noted that the readings dum and fer adopted in our text 
of Arg. are supported by both the other versions. Before the passage 
cited there occurs in Asc. a curious comment on the use made of this 
Psalm by the Apostle (Rom. x 18): ‘ Hunc quoque psalmum ad 
Euangelium transferre Apostolus abusus in oportunitate sententiae, 
dixit, In omnem terram exiit sonus eorum.’ The words are quite in 
the spirit of Theodore (cf. his comment on xv 10), but are probably the 
insertion of the reviser, since they do not appear in Amb.-Tur. They 
are also omitted in Arg. In Amb.-Tur., on the other hand, there is 
added a condemnation of the sceptical denial of creation and provi- 
dence, which is omitted in Asc. and Arg. ; 

xix, Jntrod.(DPTM). The Vulgate title is Jn finem, psalmus Dauid. 
The Davidic clause, as usual, adapts the details applied in Arg. (a) to 
Hezekiah. In the mystical clause, derived of course from Arg. (c), the 
translator characteristically substitutes the concrete afostolos for the 
general term ecclesia (cf. xxii, Introd.). 

Arg. Arg. (a) agrees with Asc., from which it might have been 
abstracted, as also with Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 93). 

xx, Jntrod.(D PTM). The Vulgate title is Jn finem, psalmus Dauid. 
As in the preceding, the translator makes the people speak the words of 
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the Psalm. Bruce (p. 81) derives the mystical clause from the Z.x- 
planatio; ‘Hic psalmus Domini Saluatoris primo incarnationem et 
postea deitatis facta decantat.’ But it is also possible that the Arg. 
contained a section (b), now lost, as at Ps. vii, which supplied the 
Messianic interpretation. 

Arg. The Hezekiah interpretation is found also in Sach., Barh. 
(Bthg. v 93), and Asc. Of the two occasions mentioned in ~Arg., the 
Syriac headings give only the slaughter of the Assyrians ; but Asc. 
mentions also the cure of Hezekiah’s sickness. 

xxi, Introd. (DTM). This is one of the two Introds. (xxi, xxvi) 
recovered in the Vitellius MS. The Vulgate title is J finem, pro 
assumptione matutina, psalmus Dautd. 

Arg. As testimony for Theodore’s interpretation we have Sach., 
Barh. (Bthg. v 78, 92), Isod., Asc., Amb.-Tur., and, this being one of 
the comments condemned by the Council, a long passage from the Com- 
mentary (on vv. 2, 17, and 19) preserved in the Acts and in Vigilius. 
The heretical theory of ‘types’ which was responsible for his condem- 
nation appears clearly in the heading given in Asc. :— 


‘Domini ultima in cruce oratio docuit ad quem debeat hic psalmus referri, qui 
tamen suis temporibus habuit figuram illius historiae quae narrat Dauid coniu- 
ratione Abisolon in erumnas coactum, in quibus positus hoc carmen uice orationis 
cecinit.’ 


Cf. also the passage cited from the Acts of the Council (cap, xxii) by 
Kihn (p. 161) :— 


‘Quod enim psalmus nullatenus conuenit Domino, certum est. Neque enim 
erat Domini Christi, qui peccatum non fecit, nec inuentus est dolus in ore eius, 
dicere, Longe a salute mea uerba delictorum meorum (v, 2). Sed et ipse 
Dominus, dum secundum communem hominum legem in passione opprimeretur, 
Deus meus, Deus meus, quare me dereliquisti? (v. 2) emisit uocem ; et Apostoli, 
Diuiserunt sibi uestimenta mea, et super uestimentum meum miserunt sortem 
(v. 19), ad eum traxerunt, manifeste quoniam quod supra modum dictum fuerat 
prius a Dauid propter illata ei mala, hoc ex operibus euenit in Domino Christo, 
cuius et uestimenta diuiserunt et sorti tunicam subiecerunt.’ 


The recently discovered commentary of Isod., from which this Psalm 
is translated in full by Diettrich (p. 108), gives at length Theodore’s 
refutation of the orthodox directly Messianic interpretation, and a long 
note to the same effect is found in Amb.-Tur. The heading of Amb.- 
Tur., on the other hand, unlike that of Asc., has no such clause ; and 
hence it was probably inscribed here by the author of Asc. to reconcile 
matters with the orthodox interpretation. It is likewise unmentioned 
in the very brief Arg. (a), which might have been abstracted from either 
of the other two Latin headings. The A.-S. translator must consequently 
have been quite unaware of the thin ice oyer which he was skating. 
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Doubtless he derived his mystical clause from some orthodox comment 
such as that of the Zxf/anatio, ‘Per totum quidem psalmum loquitur 
Dominus Christus’, or added it mechanically. Yet the combination 
at which he has arrived is very much like that for which Theodore 
was condemned. 

The Arg. here lacks the (b) section, but this is probably supplied by 
the rubric, as at Ps. vii. The (c) section is adapted from pseudo- 
Jerome :— 


‘Hanc inscriptionem Hebraei aliter habent, Pro ceruo matutino; et inter- 
pretatione peruersa putant de Esther totum uicesimum primum psalmum esse 
compositum, quod uidelicet ipsius periculo et intercessione apud regem sit de 
periculo Israeliticus populus liberatus.’ 


The citation of this Jewish interpretation is interesting as giving pre- 
cisely the same sort of historical interpretation as those of Theodore, 
although his interpretation here, as we have seen, was a different one. 

xxii, Zntrod. (DPTMT). The Vulgate title is Psalmus Dauid. 
This Introd. is’ peculiar in putting the prophetic clause first and the 
Davidic clause second—an involuntary betrayal of the usual order of 
derivation—and in giving two tropological clauses. The Davidic and 
the first tropological clause seem merely the mechanical carrying out of 
the system. The mystical clause depends on Arg. (c), which in turn 
comes from Arnobius. The second tropological is from Arg. (b) ; 
possibly also the Zxf/anatio was used :— 


* Loquitur per totum psalmum renatus in baptismo Christianus, gratias agens 
quia de ariditate peccati ad loca pascuae et ad aquam sit refectionis inductus.’ 


Arg. With Arg. (a), Asc. here agrees almost verbally, and Sach. and 
Barh. (Bthg. v 94) in substance. The liturgical note ad Hester in 
Arg. (b) was doubtless intended to associate v. 6 of the Psalm with 
Esther iii 13, and viii 17 (Neale i 307). 

xxiii, Zntrod. (TMD). This Introd. is quite peculiar in its omission 
of the prophetic clause referring to the Exile, found in Arg., although 
the wording of Arg. has clearly influenced the A.-S. writer, and in its 
unique arrangement of the clauses with the Davidic last and the tropo- 
logical first. No source for the tropological interpretation is to be 
found in Arg. as we have it; but in the heading of Amb.-Tur. dis- 
covered by Mercati we learn that Theodore did give such an interpre- 
tation, and, what was equally unusual for him, placed it first. The 
coincidence suggests that the text of Arg. used by the writer of Introd. 
was fuller, beginning with a sentence or clause lost in our form (cf. Ps. ii 
above). The Davidic clause rests on the Vulgate title, Psa/mus Dauid, 
prima Sabbati, with the customary adaptation from Arg. The mystical 
clause is explained by Bruce (p. 81) as coming from the Zxp/anatio: 
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‘Prima sabbati significat diem Dominicam, quae prima est post Sab- 
batum, quo die Dominus resurrexit a mortuis.’ But the translator’s 
reference to the Ascension was taken rather from such a comment as 
that in the Commentarius :— 


‘ Hic autem prima Sabbati accipitur aliter; Sabbatum namque, id est, requies, 
fuit nobis resurrectio Domini, qui resurgens nos conresurgere fecit, ascendens 
quoque et sedens ad dexteram Patris nos ascendere et consedere fecit.’ 

Arg. Asc. is here almost verbally identical with Arg. :— 

‘Psalmus Dauid, prima die Sabbati: praedicitur de populo, immo praecipitur, 
in praesenti psalmo, quibus uitae suffragiis ualeat de captiuitate Babilona liberari.’ 
The heading of Amb.-Tur. is altogether different in wording :— 

‘Sollicite beatus Dauid, atque admota in hanc rem opera, profetat in prae- 
senti psalmo, uolens quidem omnes homines ad studium uirtutis accendere, sed 
praecipue Iudeos ; ac populum in Babilone ducendum praedicit ergo longe antea ; 
non debere eos de diuino disperare adiutorio, sed studium omne ad correptionem 
uitae emendationemque conuertere, per quod utique possint etiam de captiuitate 
reuocari.’ 

Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 94) also give the Exilic interpretation. 

xxiv, /ufrod. (DPTM). The Vulgate title is Jn finem, psalmus 
Dauid. Besides this and the Arg., the Introd. reflects the language of 
vv. 10. 11, and rg of the Psalm itself. The mystical interpretation 
Bruce thinks (p. 82) is simply repeated from the preceding Psalm ; but it 
is more likely to have been derived from a lost section (b) of the Arg., 
the existence of which is demonstrated by the rubric (cf. Ps. vii). 

Arg. Arg. (a) and Asc. are almost verbally identical, and both are 
in substantial agreement with Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 94). 

xxv, Jntrod.(D PTM). The Vulgate title is Psalmus Dauid. As 
Bruce points out (p. 83), the repeated expressions of ‘innocence’ in the 
Introd. are due to the first verse of the Psalm ; cf. also the Zxf/anatio, 
especially for the tropological clause :— 

‘Totus psalmi textus ad perfectum aptandus est Christianum, qui, diuersorum 
laude meritorum in ecclesia perseuerans, diuinis se beneficiis consolatur. 
Sanctus iste quem diximus primo modo psalmi innocentiam suam respici depre- 
catur, quia cum iniquis hominibus non habuit portionem.’ 

The translator’s history is much at fault here: he speaks of certain evil 
counsellors of David who are unknown to Scripture and who are 
perhaps a confused memory of Hushai with his ill counsel to Absalom ; 
and he confounds the Assyrians with the Babylonians. 

Arg. The wording of Arg. (a) is somewhat obscure, and it is 
doubtful whether the A.-S. translator fully understood it. ‘The meaning 
is, ‘In the character of the exiles at Babylon, but especially of the 
faithful exiles, a song of prophecy is composed....’ Asc., which is 
almost verbally identical, supports the reading prophetiae for prophetice. 
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The heading preserved in Amb.-Tur. is fuller, and explains the allusion 
to captiui sancti as follows :— 

‘In populo Israhel, quem captiuum Nabocodonosor rex Babilonem adhuxit 
(sic), fuerunt perpauci numero Deo moribus et studio uirtutis accepti, qualis fuit 
Ezechiel, Daniel, ac iii pueri. . . profetat in multis psalmis ex persona corum, ac 
loquitur quae illis merito uideantur conuenire ; e quibus psalmis iste unus est.’ 

Cf. also Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 95): ‘Gesprochen im Namen der 
Edlen in der Verbannung, welche um Erlésung baten’ ; and cf. Arg. (a) 
at Ps. Ixv, c, cxviii, cxxix. 

xxvi, Zntrod. (DP TM). This is the second of the two Introds. 
recovered in the Vitellius MS. The lost first clause must have been 
Davidic and perhaps reflected the Vulgate title, Psa/mus Dauid, 
priusquam ungeretur (var., egrederetur ; G, lineretur). 

Arg. Asc. is in verbal agreement with Arg. (a), but slightly fuller. Sach. 
(Bthg. v 93) gives substantially the same interpretation. Arg. (b) refers 
to the catachumens ; there is a cross-reference to Isaiah which escapes 
identification, unless it be an altered form of Is. i 19, iv 2, or lv 2. 

xxvii, Zntrod.(D PT M). The Vulgate title is Huic Dauid psalmus 
(G, Psalmus ipsi Dauid). The Davidic and prophetic clauses are much 
expanded and contain features for which there is no source in the 
present Arg. (a), such as the reference to Hezekiah’s deliverance from 
his enemies and to David’s ‘unseen’ enemies. These details were 
given by Theodore, according to the testimony of Sach. and Barh.; and 
hence it is likely that the translator had before him a form of Arg. (a) 
that still contained them (cf. Notes, ii, Introd.). 

Arg. Asc. agrees with Arg. (a) almost verbally, with a curious 
additional phrase connecting with the Vulgate title, Psa/mus Dauid 
huic (Ezechiae) ; qua oratione infirmitatis suae tempore sit Ezechias 
usurus, profetatur hoc carmine. Fuller than either are the headings of 
Sach., ‘Gesprochen im Namen Hiskias als er von den Assyriern befreit 
war, und von einer Krankheit ergriffen wurde’, and Barh., ‘ Gesprochen 
von David im Namen Hiskias als seine Freunde treulos gegen ihn 
waren, und sich iiber ihn freuten zur Zeit seiner Krankheit’ (Bthg. v 93). 

xxviii, /n/rod.(D P TM). The Vulgate title is Psa/mus Dauid, in 
exitu (G, in consummatione) tabernaculi, The Davidic and prophetic 
clauses depend on the Vulgate title and Arg. (a) in the usual fashion ; 
the tropological and mystical are probably merely mechanical additions, 
although it is worth noting that the original Theodore offered a clear 
tropological interpretation in addition to the one of Hezekiah. There 
is not, however, sufficient resemblance in detail between this addition 
(which is preserved only in the heading of Amb.-Tur.) and the tropo- 
logical sentence of Introd. to warrant the assumption of connexion 
(cf. Notes, iii, iv, and xii, Introd.). 
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Arg. Arg. (a) is almost verbally identical with Asc., and agrees in 
substance with Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 93). The heading given in 
Amb.-Tur. is quite long and contains, besides the tropological inter- 
pretation mentioned above, an interesting statement of Theodore’s 
peculiar theory of the way in which the Psalms were composed, which 
reads as follows :— 


‘Beatus enim Dauid, futura praedicens, loquitur ex persona eorum qui inter- 
futuri erant rebus ac negotiis post futuris ; et ea loquitur, non quae ab his sine 
dubio erant dieenda, sed conueniebat eis dicere, et quae pro successu rerum ipsa 
consequentia suggerebat. Simul etiam docet posteros, ut, prosperatis negotiis 
suis, studeant circa Deum deuoti esse semper et grati; et quid dico posteros? 
omnes etiam homines, quibus, praestante Deo, res ex uoto pracueniunt, instituit 
quae illos dicere de Deo et sentire par sit. Non ergo quasi omni modo dicenda, 
sed quasi conuenientia ac rebus apta, praeloquitur, ideoque ergo tunc psalmum 
ita composuit, eo quod uerba congruant rebus, ac docet huiusmodi sermonibus 
uti Ezechiam, siue post collatam uictoriam siue de periculo infirmitatis ereptum. 
Ob hoc namque et sub populi in Babilone possit (positi) persona tali (talia) frequen- 
ter loquitur, quae transcendunt quidem'mensuram eorum, tamen necessaria sint 
(sunt?) ad continendas in timore personas animas (sic) et pietatis magisteria 
conferenda ; qualis est maxime xii psalmus, et si qui sunt eius similes, in quibus 
religiosae et deuotae in Deum mentis affectus ostenditur.’ 


In Arg. (b) the liturgical note, ‘ad superpositionem diei sabbati 
paschae,’ seems to refer to the use of this Psalm on Holy Saturday, 
when there was a double or strict fast (for superpositio=double fast ; 
see Ducange). The reason for associating the Psalm with ‘ Noe 
diluuium’ is apparent'in v. 8, where we should read in the A.-S. fléde 
instead of folee (G, Dominus diluuium habitare facit). 

xxix, Jntrod. (DPTM). The Vulgate title is Psalmus cantici, in 
dedicatione domus Dauid. With the tropological and mystical clauses 
may be compared the Explanatio :— 


‘Domus autem Dauid Dominici corporis templum, dedicatio uero eius resur- 
rectionem eius ostendit, qua in aeternam gloriam potestatemque perductum est. 
Prima narratione Dominus post resurrectionis gloriam Patri gratias agit, quia eum 
de mundi istius aduersitate liberauit, sanctis iubens laudem dicere Domino, quando 
uniuersa in eius potestate sunt posita.’ 


Arg. Arg. (a) is almost verbally identical with Asc. ; but the variant 
readings may be noticed of pro euentu for prouentu, and errore correcti 
for errore correpti. Amb.-Tur., which is much fuller, and the brief 
heading of Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 93), also interpret of Hezekiah and 
his sickness ; but it is noteworthy that they have nothing corresponding 
to the last clause of Asc. and Arg. (a), ‘et pro conseruatione templi 
tanquam pro dedicatione cantatur’. This clause is therefore probably 
not from Theodore, but is an addition made to reconcile the Vulgate 
title with the Theodorean Hypothesis, which as usual had ignored it. 
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Such attempts are characteristic of Asc. ; cf. Ps. xxxiv, xliv, 1, li, liii, lvi, 
lviii, lix, in all of which cases the original Greek is at hand and additions 
made in Asc. are obvious (see also Lietzmann, p. 340). Naturally in 
Arg. (a), which is almost always briefer and more condensed than Asc., 
these compromising additions are often dropped ; but the fact that 
they do sometimes reappear in Arg. (a), either in full, as here and at 
Ps. xxxiv, or more or less attenuated, as at Ps. 1, li, liii, and lix, is 
important, for it proves Arg. (a) to have been derived either from Asc. 
or a predecessor of Asc. Cf. also Ps, xxxv and cvii (Bruce, p. r11, and 
Notes, ix, Introd.), where the compromising addition is fuller and clearer 
in Arg. (a) than in Asc. 

xxx, Jntrod.(D P TM). In addition to the Vulgate title, Jn finem, 
psalmus Dauid, use may have been made of the mystical interpretation 
of Explanatio, which begins :— 

‘Titulus notus est, pertinens ad Dominum Christum, de cuius passione et 
resurrectione totus est psalmus iste cantatus. Per uniuersum psalmum uerba 
sunt Domini Saluatoris.’ 

Arg. Arg. (a) is almost verbally identical with Asc., and in sub- 
stantial agreement with Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 95). 

xxxi, Jufrod. (DPTDM). The Vulgate title is Jpsi Dauid, inte/- 
lectus. The Introd. freely expands the two brief clauses of Arg. (a), and 
adds to his usual scheme a second Davidic clause. He has evidently 
drawn upon the Psalm itself, and probably also upon the Zxp/anatio, 
which emphasizes the penitential nature of the Psalm: ‘And the Psalm 
is rightly marked with such a title, when the sinner understands too late 
that he has fallen into wickedness, because sins which he ought at once 
to have confessed he finds that he has concealed too long’ (translation 
from Neale, i 481). 

Arg. Here for the first time Arg. (a) in its present form joins with 
the prophetic a tropological interpretation ; for other instances see 
Ps. xxxii, xxxiii, xxxviii, lxxii, lxxx, xciv, civ, cxi. All the other branches 
of the Theodore tradition accessible for this Psalm, Asc., Amb.-Tur., 
Sach., and Barh. (Bthg. v 93, 100), likewise preserve the double inter- 
pretation, which as we shall see was probably always present, explicitly 
or implicitly, in Theodore himself (see Notes, xxxii, Zntrod.). For its 
probable presence in the translator’s Arg. in some cases where it is lost 
in ours, see Ps. iv and xii above. Asc. is much fuller than Arg. (a), 
but is in verbal agreement ; Amb.-Tur. is still fuller and has no such 
similarity in wording. 

xxxii, Jn#rod.(DTPTM). The prophetic interpretation is derived 
from the first part of Arg. (a), and this in the usual fashion is also trans- 
ferred to David, in accordance with the Vulgate title, Psa/mus Dauid. 
The second clause of Arg. (a) is tropological, and is reflected, though not 
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minutely, in the two tropological clauses of the Introd. Then the 
mystical clause is added for completeness. 

Arg. This Psalm begins the series for which we have Theodore’s 
original Greek preserved in full in the MS Coislinianus 12 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, as discovered by Lietzmann (Ps. xxxii-Ix). 
The Hypothesis for Ps. xxxii agrees closely with the Latin of Arg. (a) 
and Asc. and the Syriac of Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 87, 93); the Greek 
is also to be found in Migne and Bruce, p. 106 (quoted from Cord.). 
As in all branches of the tradition, it gives the double interpretation, of 
Hezekiah and tropological ; and it adds an important general remark 
shewing that Theodore regularly completed his various prophetic inter- 
pretations by the tropological application: ‘This in the Psalms must 
be especially noted, that they turn ever from their particular subjects 
(hypotheses) to instructive exhortation (éi xarnyytixyy mapaiveow), 
accomplishing this in various ways to the profit of the hearers ; so that 
it is necessary to know the particular subject in order to know the 
power (dvvayus) of the Psalm.’ 

xxxili, Zxtrod.(D TPM). The Vulgate title, Psa/mus Dauid, cum 
commutauit uultum suum coram Abimelech et dimisit eum et abitt, is 
altogether set aside in favour of Arg. (a) ; and the usual transference to 
David, as far as possible, of the prophetic interpretation is made. 
From Arg. (a) come also the prophetic and tropological clauses of the 
Introd. Arg. (b) and Arg. (c) are not used. 

Arg. The double interpretation, of Hezekiah and tropological, is 
given alike in all branches of the tradition, Asc., Sach., and Barh. 
(Bthg. v 93), and is again confirmed by the original text of Cois. 

xxxiv, Jutrod. (DTM). The Vulgate title is Jpsi Dauid. The 
translator omits the prophetic clause, transferring to David what is said 
in Arg. (a) about Jeremiah, and drawing from Arg. (b) his tropological 
and mystical interpretations. His failure to notice Jeremiah may have 
been due to a failure to recognize the name of the prophet, which 
appears only here in the whole series of Args. (cf. the form ‘heremiae’ 
of Asc.). The last clause, m&é witgiende ponne wyrgende oppe 
wilniende, is an independent addition in accordance with the traditional 
mitigation of the imprecatory passages of the Psalms. At this point the 
Commentarius (‘ non maleuolentia optandi sed praescientia prophetandi’) 
and Cassiodorus, at Ps. v ro, 11 Augustine and Richard Rolle, at 
Ps. xi 3 pseudo-Jerome, and at Ps. Ixviii 24 Gregory in the Cura 
Pastoralis offer much the same explanation. The last passage may 
be cited: ‘Ne cwep hé pet for py pe hé &negum men pees 
wyscte oppe wilnode, ac hé witgode swa swa hit geweorpan 
sceolde’ (Sweet Cura Past. p. 29 ; cf. Bruce, p. 86). 

Arg. The hypothesis recovered in Cois. (also given complete in trans- 
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lation in the heading of Amb.-Tur. )is very long, explaining David’s custom 
of selecting some prominent man in each age as his dramatic mouth- 
piece, establishing such choice of Jeremiah here by detailed comparison 
of the language of the Psalm and the prophet, and adding at length a 
tropological ‘interpretation. Of all this Asc. gives only the Jeremiah 
interpretation, very much condensed, but characteristically attempts to 
reconcile it with the Vulgate title by prefixing the phrase, ‘ Occasione 
aerumnarum suarum’, which has no parallel in Theodore, in Amb.-Tur., 
or in Sach, and Barh. (Bthg. v 99). The Arg. further abbreviates Asc. ; 
its retention of the Asc. reconciling phrase (as at Ps. xxix) proves that it 
depends on Asc. (or an ancestor of Asc.), and not directly on Amb.-Tur. 
or on Theodore. Finally, the A.-S. author of Introd. has fixed on this 
surreptitious addition and has failed altogether to notice Jeremiah. 

xxxv, Jntrod.(D TM). The Vulgate title is Zn finem, seruo Domini 
Dauid, psalmus. The Davidic clause shews familiarity not only with 
Arg. (a) but also with the story as recounted in 1 Sam. xxvi. The 
tropological clause again (cf. Notes, ii, Zxfrod.) coincides with one in 
Theodore which is absent from our present text of both Arg. and Asc. 
The mystical clause clearly refers to Judas, although the MS reading 
dydon shews that Iudas was mistaken by some copyist as a plural 
{=Jews) ; a similar confusion appears in the various readings of Arg. (b) 
between Judas and Judea. 

Arg. In the Hypothesis as preserved in Cois., Theodore explains 
at length why he adds to his Davidic a tropological interpretation, 
but the addition has survived only in Amb.-Tur., which summarizes it 
as follows :— 

‘Necessarium autem fuit et ualde utile etiam hominum, psalmos in quibus de 
passionibus suis beatus Dauid loquitur monimentis tradere ; propter eos quibus 
erat talis lectio profutura, ut ad emendationis studium prouocetur.’ 

In Sach, and Barh. (Bthg. v 92) and Asc., which is in close verbal 
agreement with Arg. (a), only the Davidic clause appears. 

xxxvi, Jntrod. (DTTM). The Davidic clause rests on the Vulgate 
title, Jpsi Dauid. ‘The first tropological clause depends on Arg. (a), 
possibly also on the Zxf/anatio, and certainly also on v. 1 of the 
Psalm, in its expanded form as given in the version (Bruce, p. 87). 
The second tropological and mystical clauses seem added mechanically. 

Arg. The Cois. Hypothesis contains for this Psalm, besides the 
tropological interpretation of Arg. (a), an interesting statement of the 
five different classes into which Theodore divided the Psalms. The 
passage reappears, with considerable abbreviation, in Amb.-Tur., but 
disappears in the Syriac and Asc. Theodore’s classification is as 
follows: 1. Dogmatic Psalms (oi doyparixods Adyous exriBepevor ; * qui- 
busdam de dogmatibus disputat’). 2. Laudatory Psalm (ipywdia dard 
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ris [8]yovpyias te Acoréry; ‘in quibusdam uero ipsam divinorum 
operum dispositionem ad laudandum Deum materiam sibi proponit et 
causam’). 3. Prophetic Psalms, which both prophesy and edify, 
varying the exhortation with the occasion (oi mpdypara éodpeva émoti- 
Oévevor ; ‘In aliis dum praedicit futura, pro rerum ipsarum quas 
adnuntiat qualitate, quid faciendum, quid cauendum sit diligenter 
inculcat’). 4. Personal Psalms (oi é trav xa? éavrév ; ‘non numquam 
etiam sub exemplo suo docet auditores qualiter ea quae euenerint 
portare conueniat ’); these are subdivided into (a) Penitential (dddcxovres 
ri mpoonke Aéyew év duaprias eerafdpevov ; ‘quid si in peccatum lapsi 
fuerunt agere debeant’); and (4) Supplicating (ri rpoonjxe pbéyyer Oa 
év avphopais xabeorara ; ‘quid debeant dicere in tribulationibus con- 
stituti’). 5. Purely Moral Psalms (oi éxris irobécews rapaiveow rovov- 
pevor; ‘Sunt etiam alii psalmi in quibusdam sine aliquo hominum 
argumento magisterium exhortationis induci, interdicens omnibus uitiis, 
et omnia uirtutum studia sollicite ac diligenter insinuans’). 

The first class is that known to Baethgen as Messianic, and com- 
prises among the first fifty, so far as we can tell from present sources 
for Theodore, only Ps. ii, viii, xliv. ‘The second class are those which 
have been called Providential, and include Ps. iv and xviii. The third, 
of course the largest group, is not here subdivided by Theodore ; but 
among the first fifty Psalms five different objects of prophecy appear, 
viz. the Exiles, to whom are assigned Ps. v, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxv, Xxx, 
xxxix, xli, xlii,1; Hezekiah or his people, Ps. xiii, xiv, xix, xx, xxvi, 
XXvii, XXviii, xxix, xXxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, xl, xlvii; Jeremiah, Ps. xxxiv ; 
the Maccabees, Ps. xliii, xlvi; and King Ahaz, Ps. xlv. The fourth 
group of Personal or Davidic Psalms include (a) the Penitential, 
Ps, vi, xii, xxxvii; (4) the Supplicating, Ps. iii, x, xv, xvi, xxi, Xxxv, 
xxxviii ; and three others which seem to form a third sub-group, omitted 
by Theodore, the Thanksgivings, Ps. vii, ix, xvii. The fifth group, to 
which Theodore tells us belongs the present Psalm, comprises Ps. i, xi, 
Xxxvi, xlviii, xlix. 

Asc., which omits the note on classification, and gives a condensed 
version of the interpretation proper, is here, quite exceptionally, copied 
by the Zxf/anatio as well as the Arg. Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 83) 
also give the tropological interpretation, of which however they have 
lost the specific point: ‘ Vermahnung und Belehrung aller Menschen, 
nicht in Siinden zu verfallen.’, 

xxxvii, Jn/rod. (DPT M). The Vulgate title is Psalmus Dauid, in 
rememoratione Sabbati. In the construction of both the Davidic and 
Hezekiah parts, the author of the Introd. has eliminated the specific 
detail of Hezekiah’s sickness, so as not to conflict with the facts of 
David’s life (but cf. Ps. vi, above). For the tropological and mystical 
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parts he may have used the /'xf/anatio: ‘Some apply this Psalm to 
the history of the blessed Job ; but Jerome thinks it said in the person 
of every penitent, or mystically in that of the Saviour at the time of his 
Passion’ (Neale, i 588). 

Arg. We have here another case of disagreement between Arg. (a) 
and Theodore, which is due to an obvious and natural misunderstanding. 
The long Cois. Hypothesis makes the Psalm Davidic, belonging to the 
penitential group of Davidic Psalms, and of course also tropological. 
At the end Theodore says that the same occasion is treated in another 
Psalm, clearly referring either to Ps. vi or xii. Sach. and Barh. 
(Bthg. v 92) give only the Davidic explanation from Theodore. But 
Amb.-Tur. and Asc. here give only Theodore’s final note: ‘Sicut unum 
argumentum est sexti psalmi et praesentis psalmi.’’ Now the author 
of Arg., as we have seen, had replaced the original Davidic heading of 
Ps. vi by one of Hezekiah ; on looking up the cross-reference of Asc., 
therefore, he transferred his own substituted interpretation to the 
present Psalm. The fact that Asc. alone gives the key to the change 
shews again the close connexion it bears to Arg. (a). 

xxxviii, Zntrod. (DTTMD). The Vulgate title, Jn jfinem, pro 
Idithun, canticum Dauid, Arg. (a), and Arg. (b) supply the Davidic 
and first tropological clauses of the Introd. The last clause, which 
curiously continues the Davidic interpretation, perhaps rests on the 
last sentence of the Zxp/anatio: ‘ Thirdly, he maketh request that his 
sins may be forgiven, and that his life may be concluded with a happy 
end’ (Neale, ii 1). Verses 8 and 16 of the Psalm are also evidently in 
the writer’s mind. 

Arg. The double interpretation of Theodore, Davidic and Tropo- 
logical, as found in Cois., is faithfully preserved in abbreviated form in 
Arg. (a), Asc., and Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 93). Arg. (a) is in verbal 
agreement with Asc., merely omitting some words. 

xxxix, Jntrod. (DPTM). The Davidic interpretation is taken from 
the Vulgate title, Jn finem, psalmus Dauid, and Arg.(c). The com- 
parison thus instituted with the preceding Psalm is carried through the 
prophetic, tropological, and mystical clauses by the translator on his 
own authority ; thus finding in Arg. (a) the Exilic interpretation of this 
Psalm, he supplies a corresponding Exilic interpretation of Ps. xxxviii. 
For his mystical interpretation he discards Arg. (b), and uses, perhaps, 
the Zxplanatio : ‘ He supplicates the help of the Father, that He may 
overcome the perils brought upon Him by the Jews.’ 

Arg. Theodore’s hypothesis, in Cois. and Migne (with considerable 
textual variation), makes the Psalm first Exilic and second tropological. 


1 A fuller translation of Theodore’s hypothesis to this Psalm is found in the 
other Turin MS, F. iv 1, fasc. 6, 
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In Arg. (a), Asc., and Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 95), only the Exilic 
interpretation is retained. Asc. and Arg. (a) are in substantial, but not 
verbal, agreement. 

xl, Jntrod. (DP TM). Here the Vulgate title, Zx finem, psalmus 
Dauid, and Arg. (a) are combined in the usual way to give the Davidic 
clause of the Introd., the definite ixfirmitas and curatio of Arg. (a) being 
transformed into a vague earfop and fultum more suitable to David. 
For the tropological and mystical clauses some suggestion may have 
been found in Arg. (a), where the translator perhaps read ‘ Jews’ instead 
of ‘Judas’. 

Arg. Theodore’s Hypothesis, preserved with textual variations in 
both Cois. and Migne, interprets the Psalm first of Hezekiah in his 
sickness, and second as tropological, inculcating the duty of almsgiving. 
Asc. and Arg. (a), which are in almost verbal agreement, and Sach. 
and Barh. (Bthg. v 94) preserve only the first of these. 

xli, Introd. (DPTM). The Vulgate title, Jn jfinem, psalmus 
Dauid, intellectus, filiis Core (G omits psalmus Dauid) and Arg. (a), 
again combined by the translator, yield him his Davidic and prophetic 
clauses. His tropological clause perhaps owes something to the 
Explanatio: ‘ This Psalm fits every Christian. . . . In the second part 
he speaketh to his soul, and telleth her not to be troubled in the stormy 
sea of this world’ (Neale, ii 55). 

Arg. Arg. (a) seems to be a brief abstract of the form in Asc. The 
Exilic interpretation is found also in Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 95), and 
in the original Greek of Cois., which adds a note that has not found its 
way to any of our later forms, dealing with David’s method of psalm- 
composition in such cases. Even more clearly than the passage cited 
on Ps. xxviii, this reveals the peculiar conception which Theodore had 
formed of the literary purpose and nature of the Psalms. ‘The Hypo- 
thesis may be summarized as follows: ‘ David speaks in the character 
of the People in captivity in Babylon. It is not to be wondered if the 
longing expressed seems almost too intense for those in whose mouth 
it is put; for the blessed David, foreseeing how they would be cut off 
from the Promised Land and the Temple, imagined how he himself 
would feel in like case, and wrote what he himself would have uttered ; 
in this way instructing them what intensity of grief they ought to feel. 
For David learned only the facts of future events through the Spirit, 
whereas the words which he composed, though fitted to each case, 
sprang from his own disposition toward God. Even to-day the just 
often feel more grief over the misfortunes of the wicked than they do for 
themselves. David does not predict the words actually to be spoken, 
but, with an edifying purpose in his mind, gives such words as should 
be spoken. So the experiences may be credited to those who came to 
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experience them, and the foresight of them to the Spirit, but the piety 
of expression to the virtue of the author.’ 

xlii, Jntrod. (DPT M). With little to guide him in the Vulgate 
title, Psa/mus Dauid, or the Arg., the translator follows conventionally 
the fourfold plan in his Introd. By reference to the preceding Psalm, 
whither he is sent in Arg. (a), he obtained the prophetic clause ; and 
for his tropological and mystical interpretations he perhaps got some 
help from the first verse of the Psalm and from the £xf/anatio :— 


‘Dauid indicat Christum, ad quem ex persona fidelissimi Christiani psalmus 
hic dirigitur. . . . Psalmus iste cuique fidelium congruit.’ 


Arg. Arg.(a), Asc., Sach., and Barh. (Bthg. v 95), and the original 
in Cois. all agree in merely noting that this Psalm belongs to the same 
occasion as the preceding. In the clauses of Arg. (b) for the two 
Psalms, we have cross-references to their use in connexion with 
baptism. The preceding Psalm is assigned to the ceremony where 
the catechumens approach the font, and this Psalm for the same 
catechumens after baptism. The two Psalms continue to the pre- 
sent day to be used before and after baptism in the Office for Holy 
Saturday. 

xliii, Znfrvod. (DP TM). The Vulgate title, Jn finem, filius Core, 
ad intellectum, here for the first time fails to mention David, but this 
does not prevent the translator from composing a long Davidic clause, 
which is clearly based on the first portion of the Psalm itself. If the 
prophetic clause is derived from Arg. (a), the translator must have 
turned to the Book of the Maccabees (1 Macc. ii 27) for the proper 
names, as Bruce suggests (p. 90). These names, however, we now 
know to have been given in Theodore’s original Hypothesis and also in 
Asc. ; it may therefore be best to explain what is a notable coincidence 
by assuming, as we have done in other instances (cf. Notes ii, /n/rod.), 
that the translator had before him a fuller form of the Arg. than that 
preserved to us. On the other hand, the Rubric might plainly have 
been derived from the Arg. in its present form ; but the selection of the 
Rubrics and their insertion into the Paris Psalter was almost certainly 
an affair of later date, for which a more recent form of Arg. may well 
have been used. The tropological and mystical clauses are perhaps 
merely added mechanically ; but it may be noted that the ascription in 
the Vulgate titles of this and succeeding Psalms (xliii-xlviii) to the 
‘Sons of Korah’ is always used by the Zx/anatio to suggest a mystical 
and tropological application. 

Arg. (a). For Theodore’s treatment of this Psalm we have ample 
evidence. His Hypothesis is preserved in Cois. and also in Anast. (as 
first published in the article of Mercati, 1898). In its two forms, which 
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shew very considerable variations of text but substantial agreement, it 
tells the story of the Maccabean revolt from Antiochus Epiphanes 
under Mattathias and his sons the Maccabeans, and declares the Psalm 
composed prophetically by David in their persons. With this agree 
Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 87, 98 ; vi 273), and Asc., which reads :— 
‘Post reditum de Babilone, filii Israhel, inmemores beneficiorum Dei, ad 
peccandi demum studia sunt reuersi ; ob quae facta meruerunt a Domino relinqui, 
et in dicionem uenire regis Antiochi ; quo deterrente subditos et profante (pro- 
fanante?) consecratos locos, emersit tandem Mathathias, ultor uiolatae legis, 


Machabeorum pater ; in quorum tempora hoc carmen format, adflictiones eorum 
enumerans, supplicationesque connectens.’ 


Baethgen (vi 273) notes also that the Psalm is referred to as Maccabean 
in the commentary of Sach. for Ps. Ixxiii 2; cf. Asc. p. 366, for the 
same passage. 

Arg. (b) refers to the use of the Psalm in exomologesim, which 
seems (cf. Ducange) to refer to its use in a litany. The first verse 
is in fact still so employed in the modern English litany. For the 
reference to the Epistle of Romans, cf. Rom. viii 36. Cf. the Irish 
gloss in the Codex Psalterit Hamptoniensis : ‘ athirgi, i.e. confessio cum 
tristitia.’ 

xliv, Jntrod. (Dogmatic). For the special form cf. Notes viii, 
Introd. The translator gets little if any aid directly from the Vulgate 
title, Jn jinem, pro his qui commutabuntur, filiis Core, ad intellectum, 
canticum, pro dilecto, or from the Arg., although the latter agrees in the 
general Messianic interpretation of this Psalm which was universal in 
the Middle Ages. More use was evidently made of the Zxf/anatio, to 
which was probably due the phrase ‘ oferdrenct mid py Halgan 
Gaste ’, and two of the three subjects assigned, ‘ ymb Feeder ’, ‘ ymb 
Sunu’, and ‘ymb pa halgan besamnuncga Cristenra manna’ ; 
cf. ‘The prophet, replenished with celestial meats, promiseth that he 
will announce the tidings of the Lord’s incarnation. . . . The first part 
of this epithalamium contains the praises of the bridegroom, that is of 
the Lord the Saviour. . . . In the second part, the Bride the Church 
is praised’ (Neale, ii 95). The twofold division indicated in the 
Explanatio is after v. 10. The writer of the Introd. changed this to 
a threefold division, with an initial part spoken by the Father ; this, as 
the translation shews, includes vv. 1 and 2. His interpretation of these 
verses, though not found in any of our usual sources, appears in most 
of the orthodox commentaries (cf. Neale, ii 96) ; and the use of some 
such commentary is also manifest throughout the translation of the 
Psalm, in its unusually large number of expansions. 

Arg. The Arg. gives no distinct reflexion of Asc. or of Theodore, 
and it seems likely that Arg. (a) was omitted here by the compiler as 
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being substantially represented by Arg. (b). But Theodore himself was 
more than usually orthodox here. His Hypothesis recovered in Cois. 
explains the Psalm as Messianic, and adds a bitter polemic against the 
‘ frivolity’ of the Jewish interpretation, which made the Psalm refer to 
Solomon and his bride. That such were his views was already known 
from the citations of his defender Facundus of Hermiane, and from the 
enumeration of this as one of his four Messianic Psalms by Leontius of 
Byzantium and Cosmas Indicopleustes (see Kihn, p. 457 ff, and Lietz- 
mann, p. 337 ff) as well as by the similar headings of Sach. and 
Barh. (Bthg. v 70) and Asc. The heading of Asc. here is a faithful 
reproduction of the first part of Theodore’s Hypothesis, omitting his 
polemic against the Jews. Another Syriac confirmation has appeared 
in the commentary of Isod., from which this Psalm is reported by 
Diettrich (p. 144). It appears, however, from Isod. that Theodore was 
inconsistent enough to interpret the Song of Songs, which has always 
been regarded as closely allied with this Psalm, after the Jewish fashion, 
making it a secular love-song of Solomon. 

xlv, /ntrod. (DP TM). The Davidic feature has no source in the 
Vulgate title, /n finem, filiis Core, pro arcanis, psalmus, but is mechani- 
cally supplied, as are also the tropological and mystical clauses. The 
ample prophetic interpretation, however, rests on Arg. (a), but on 
a fuller form than has come down to us, and a fuller form even than is 
found in Asc. That this is the case is demonstrated by its inclusion of 
certain details absent from Arg. (a) but found in the original as re- 
covered in Cois. Cf. the A.-S. ‘ pet ys, Jude and Beniamin’ with 
the clause in Cois.: jv 8& xa@’ éavriv piv % Tod “lovda pera povyns Tis 
Beviapiridos (not in Asc.) ; and the clause of the A.-S., ‘nes pet... 
gewyrhtum’, with Cois.: ob rot "Ayarl dvros Sixaiov . . . dua 88 7d ev TH 
pytpordAa tH ‘lepovoaArp clvar tov vaovy tyv Te émayyedav Tod Beod 
yeyerjqOa mpis rov Aaveid. Of the two reasons here assigned by 
Theodore for God’s mercy to the Two Tribes, Asc. gives only the first. 
Another proof that the present Arg. has suffered losses is afforded by the 
Rubric, which evidently supplies a part of Arg. (b) that has disappeared. 

Arg. This is apparently the only Psalm assigned by Theodore in its 
application to the reign of Ahaz. The interpretation is repeated in 
Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 94) and in Asc., which reads as follows :— 


‘ Praecinuntur hoc carmine eo tempore quibus Face, filius Rumuliae, et Rasin, 
rex Siriae, aduersus Hierusalem et Achaz, regem duarum tribuum, arma com- 
mouerant ; contra quos, secundum praeceptum Essaiae, qui dixerat, Cognoscite, 
gentes, et uincemini, quia nobiscum Deus, inruit Assiriorum rex, et, turbatis 
eorum regionibus, Hierusolimarum obseditionem soluit, non Achaz merito sed loci 
reuerentia in quo templum erat. Ex persona ergo Duarum Tribuum, pro libera- 
tione tantae uastationis gratias agentium, formatur hic psalmus.’ 
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xlvi, Zntrod.(D P TM). The Vulgate title, Zn finem, pro filiis Core, 
psalmus, is disregarded, and the Davidic clause is made up mainly from 
v. 1 of the Psalm: ‘ Omnes gentes, plaudite manibus ; iubilate Deo in 
uoce exultationis.’ It is remarkable that in his translation he has 
departed from the simpler and more natural interpretation of this verse 
which was here evidently in his mind. The prophetic clause comes 
naturally from Arg. (a); the tropological and mystical clauses perhaps 
were suggested by Zxf/anatio: ‘Titulus notus est, Christum et 
Christianos insinuans.’ 

Arg. For this Psalm all the extant sources have been collected and 
edited by Lietzmann (p. 342 ff) ; the complete Hypothesis and com- 
mentary on the Psalm from Cois., Greek abstracts of the heading from 
Vat. and Mon., the Latin abstract from Asc., and the Syriac from Sach. 
(cf. Bthg. v 98; vi 274). All agree with the Arg. (a) in making the 
Psalm Maccabean. ‘Theodore gives a lengthy summary of the history 
of the wars, distinguishing the enemies of the Maccabees into three 
classes—the generals of Antiochus, the native Jews who sided with the 
foe, and the neighbouring nations ; and his distinction between the 
native and the foreign foe reached the translator and clearly influenced 
both his Introd. and his version. 

The citation in Arg. (b) of the Acts of the Apostles is explained by 
Neale (ii 129) as referring to the Ascension, the Psalm being considered 
by common consent as peculiarly an Ascension Psalm. 

xlvii, /ztrod. (DTM). The Vulgate title, Psalmus cantici, filius 
Core, secunda Sabbati, especially the last phrase, perhaps suggested the 
form of the mystical clause ; secunda Sabbati was interpreted like prima 
Sabbati at Ps. xxiii, which is taken in the Zxf/anatio to that Psalm as 
referring to the resurrection of Christ (see Bruce, p. 92 and Notes, 
xxlii, Zntrod.). The Davidic and tropological clauses depend clearly 
on the Psalm itself. No use seems here to have been made of Arg. at 
all. The translator failed to understand the obscure reference to the 
days of Hezekiah which is contained in Arg. (a), and omitted his usual 
prophetic interpretation. 

Arg. Theodore’s Hypothesis, as recovered in Cois., interprets the 
Psalm as spoken in the person of those of Hezekiah’s time, who are 
thus exhorted to gratitude for the great victory over the Assyrians. In 
his commentary on v. 1, he goes on to speak of the effect which the 
events in the city had on outsiders who knew not God. The Syriac of 
Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 94 ; vi 273) follows the Hypothesis faithfully ; 
but Asc. and Arg. (a), which are here identical, reproduce rather the 
comment on the first verse. This fact accounts for their obscurity and 
the merely apparent disagreement with the Syriac noted by Bruce 
(pp. 113, 117). 
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Arg. (b), which is also disregarded by the translator, gives an 
‘anagogical’ view of the Psalm, connecting it with the Revelation of 
St. John. 

xlviii, Zntrod. (DTM). The Vulgate title, Zn finem, filits Core, 
psalmus, as interpreted in the Zxf/anatio: ‘ All the words of this title 
draw us to the Lord, and all who have been redeemed by His blood ; 
through the whole Psalm they are the words of the Omnipotent Son’ 
(Neale, ii 50), suggested the mystical interpretation of the Introd. The 
attribution to David is without special authority here, and the first 
clause, which is quasi-tropological, is made up from Arg. (a), the 
Explanatio: ‘In quarta (sectione psalmi) commonet suos, ne timeant 
diuites saeculi, qui omnia bona sua cum luce relinquant’, and vz. 8, 9, 17 
of the Psalm itself. 

Arg. Theodore, as given in Cois., classes this among his ‘purely 
moral’ Psalms (see Notes xxxvi, Introd.), telling us that in it he 
exhorts all men not to trust in wealth, glory, or worldly power, but to 
study rather how to avoid sin, and to return fitting thanks for blessings 
that come to them, ds évredOev airois Kai ris drodaioews Tov dvTw 
BeBaiws écopevys. 

In Asc., which gives rather a full abstract of the Greek, the translator 
seems to have been puzzled by the word dzdAavors, which he renders 
perfussio uel functio. Arg. (a) further abbreviates Asc., and adopts 
the worse of his two renderings, ferfusio, rephrasing it in the clause 
easque pro aeterna requie dispensent, and thus introducing a new idea, 
not in Theodore or in the Psalm, i.e. the exhortation to benevolence. 
This new idea is carried over into the Introd. The Syriac of Sach. and 
Barh. (Bthg. v 85) avoids any such modification and reflects Theodore 
faithfully. 

xlix, Jnztrod. (Dogmatic). For the special form cf. Ps. viii, above. 
The Vulgate title, Psa/mus Dauid (var. ipst Dauid), is disregarded, and 
as usual David is credited with the Psalm. The Introd. is here clearly 
dependent on the £.xp/anatio :— 


‘Sciendum plane quod hic psalmus utrumque Domini prophetet aduentum. 
In prima sectione fidelis Synagoga loquitur, quae nunc est in populis Christianis, 
de primo et secundo aduentu Domini Christi. In secundo Christus ipse com- 
monet populos, ut, uictimis pecudum derelictis, sacrificium laudis immolent.’ 


Arg. (a) is also used, but either through misunderstanding or inten- 
tionally, the audience addressed in the Psalm, which in the Arg. is 
limited to the Jews, is in the Introd. widened to include ‘ ealle heora 
gelican ’. 

Arg. Theodore, as found in Cois., classes this also among his ‘ purely 
moral’ Psalms, but explains that, in contrast to the preceding, this 
Psalm is addressed to the Jews only. The whole Psalm, he declares, 
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is thrown by David into a figure (cynparoroet 7d wav), the picture of 
a tribunal. Asc. gives almost a full translation of the Greek, but with 
some rearrangement ; Arg. (a) reads like an abstract from Asc., the 
order of which it preserves ; and the Syriac of Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. 
v 85) gives a briefer abstract. 

1, Introd. (D PMT). The Davidic clause is based on the Vulgate 
title, Jn finem, psalmus Dauid, cum uenit ad eum Nathan propheta cum ~ 
intrauit ad Bersabe, expanded in the light of the Scripture story ; the 
prophetic comes from Arg. (a), and the tropological partly from Arg. (b). 
The curious mystical interpretation of the Zxf/anatio: ‘David Christum 
significat, Bersabe, quae “ puteus salubritatis ” interpretatur, Ecclesiam 
praefigurat, Urias, qui interpretatur “lux mea Dei”, diabolum de- 
monstrat’, was disregarded, perhaps out of a dislike for this explana- 
tion, with which we can easily sympathize; and for the mystical 
clause we have for the first time a reference to St Paul instead of to 
Christ. 

Arg. Theodore’s Hypothesis as recovered in Cois. is especially 
interesting here for its open rejection of the Psalm-titles, a rejection 
which is supported by detailed arguments. ‘The title is not David’s, 
though the Psalm evidently is’, he begins, and goes on to support his 
view that the Psalm was composed by David not with reference to 
himself, but in dramatic assumption of the character of the whole 
People in Exile, by two distinct lines of reasoning: the apparent 
references to the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple in vv. 20 and 
21, and the applicability to the People rather than to David of vv. 4 
and 7, as supported by Paul’s use of them in Rom. iii 1-4. He closes 
the long Hypothesis by a specific statement of his attitude toward the 
Psalm-titles : ‘If it happens that the title is otherwise, no one need be 
surprised ; for it is manifest that nowhere have we been enslaved to the 
titles, but have accepted only so many as we found accurate. On this 
head we have said all that was necessary in our Preface before the 
Commentary proper’ (see Lietzmann, p. 338). 

The treatment here of Theodore’s Hypothesis in Asc. is characteristic. 
The Latin adapter of Theodore preserved the Exilic interpretation, but 
omitted all the condemnatory and controversial parts of his original. 
Instead he began by repeating the Vulgate title, to which he joined 
a brief reproduction of Theodore’s interpretation by the reconciling 
phrase, ‘Sub occasione poenitentiae’; then at the end he added 
a sentence of ingenious compromise : ‘ Quamuis titulus non tam curam 
formandi quam tempus formati carminis signet.’ In Arg. (a) we have 
a much briefer abstract ; but that it is derived from the text of Asc., or 
at least from one closely related, is shewn not only by the similar 
wording but especially by the retention of the reconciling phrase, ‘ Sub 
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occasione poenitentiae’. In contrast to these tendencies, the Syriac of 
Sach. and Barh. (Bthg. v 95) gives us a brief but unadulterated reflexion 
of Theodore: ‘Gesprochen auf das Volk in Babel, welches seine 
Siinden bekennt und um Vergebung und Aufhéren seiner Verbannung 
bittet.’ 
James W. Bricurt. 
Rosert L. Ramsay. 


NOTES ON COLLECTS. 


I 


Ir has been pointed out for some years past that the Western Collect, 
in a great number of cases, consists of four parts, or some add a fifth, 
which are these: i. the invocation; ii. a sentence relative to the 
invocation ; iii. the main petition; and iv. the purpose or end for 
which the petition is made. ‘The fifth part is a pleading of the merits 
of Christ in those cases in which the collect is addressed to the Eternal 
Father. 

Near thirty years ago' I pointed out in a little note a resemblance 
to this structure of the Western Collect in the prayer of the Apostles 
before the election of St Matthias. ‘Thou, Lord,’ is the invocation ; 
‘which knowest the hearts of all men,’ is the relative sentence ; ‘shew 
whether of these two thou hast chosen,’ is the main petition ; ‘that he 
may take part of this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas by 
transgression fell, that he might go to his own place’ is the purpose 
or end. 

It may be worth while to note that this prayer of the Apostles has 
been adapted as a collect pro Ordinandis at Soissons, thus : 

Tu, Domine, qui corda nosti omnium, ostende quos elegeris accipere 
locum sancti ministerii ; et, ut sanctificeris in iis qui appropinquant ad 
te, abundantes gratiae tuae divitias super eos effunde ; Per Dominum.? 

It may be asked, Is this kind of prayer only Christian, or is it 
pre-Christian. 

Something with the structure of the Western Collect does appear to 
have been used by the Jews. There is the prayer of Nehemiah recorded 
in the first chapter of the second book of the Maccabees’, said during 
the sacrifice, and it is described as follows : 

* Guardian, May 21, 1884, p. 773: The Western Collect. 

2 Missale Suessionense (F. de FitzJames, eps.), Paris, Coignard, 1745: Feria 
Quarta Quatuor Temporum Quadragesimae. 

’ According to the articles in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, the date of the 


Maccabees and Wisdom is not commonly thought to be later than a.p, 40. So that 
for the present purpose we may treat these books as pre-Christian. 
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And the priests made a prayer whilst the sacrifice was consuming, 
Z say, both the priests, and all ¢he vest, Jonathan beginning, and the 
rest answering thereunto, as Neemias did. And the prayer was after 
this manner (vv. 23, 24). 


Then the prayer itself follows, which may be conveniently broken up 
into the four parts of a collect, and the structure may be shewn better if 
the Vulgate be used rather than the authorized version, for Latin is the 
native air of the collect. 


i. (Znvocation.) Domine Deus, omnium creator, terribilis et fortis, 
iustus et misericors, qui solus es bonus rex, solus praestans, solus iustus 
et omnipotens et aeternus, 


ii. (Ground of Petition.) qui liberas Israel de omni malo, qui fecisti 
patres electos, et sanctificasti eos : 

iii. (Petition.) accipe sacrificium pro universo populo tuo Israel, et 
custodi partem tuam et sanctifica: congrega dispersionem nostram, 
libera eos qui serviunt gentibus, et contemptos et abominatos respice : 

iv. (Purpose.) ut sciant gentes quia tu es Deus noster, afflige oppri- 
mentes nos et contumeliam facientes in superbia, constitue populum 
tuum in loco sancto tuo, sicut dixit Moyses. 


The ninth chapter of the book, called the Wisdom of Solomon, has 
a prayer which shews an approach to the Western Collect, having three 
of the four parts needful to make a complete collect ; but it is like the 
prayer of Nehemiah given above, too long when compared with the terse- 
ness of the Western Collect, which has, most unjustly, been described as 
‘casting forth his ice like morsels’. It is the self-restraint, the absence 
of enthusiasm, and of all appeal to the emotions, which is the charm 
of the Western Collect, and separates it off from the verbosity and 
diffuseness of the Ancient-Gallican or Oriental prayer. Yet there 
is another prayer in the fourth chapter of the first book of the Maccabees 
in which a tendency to much the same structure may be noticed as in 
the prayer of Nehemiah. 


i. Benedictus es Salvator Israel, 

ii. qui contrivisti impetum potentis in manu servi tui David, et tradi- 
disti castra alienigenarum in manu Ionathae filii Saul et armigeri eius : 

iii. conclude exercitum istum in manu populi tui Israel, et con- 
fundantur in exercitu suo et equitibus: da illis formidinem, et tabefac 
audaciam virtutis eorum, et commoveantur contritione sua: deice illos 
gladio diligentium te: 

iv. ut collaudent te omnes qui noverunt nomen tuum in hymnis. 
(v. 30-v. 33-) 


This in all likelihood is not a ritual prayer, though composed after 
the example of that of Nehemiah. Such private prayers may be found in 
Christian times. For in the Acts of St Theodora, which claim to be of 
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A.D. 304, the following prayer, shewing the four parts in structure, may 
be found : 

Pater Domini nostri Iesu Christi, adiuua me, et libera me de meritorio 
hoc, qui adiuuisti Petrum cum esset in carcere ; qui eduxisti eum sine 
contumelia, educ me sine macula hinc: ut omnes uideant, quoniam tua 
sum ancilla.’ 

Private prayers composed after the same model may be found at the 
end of each Meditation of John Malder’, Bishop of Antwerp, and in 
Dr Johnson’s prayers, scattered here and there, of which perhaps the 
best example is the prayer that he wrote on beginning the Ramdler* 

Dr Cowley, with his invariable kindness, has pointed out to me 
certain Blessings or Praises of God in the Morning Service of the 
Jewish congregations which contain some elements of the collect such 
as the invocation and the relative sentence: and, indeed, in one of 
these there are the four parts of the collect, thus : 

i. Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 

ii. who hast sanctified us by thy commandments, and commanded us 
to occupy ourselves with the words of the Law. 

iii. Make pleasant, therefore, we beseech thee, O Lord our God, the 
words of thy Law in our mouth and in the mouth of thy people, the 
house of Israel, 

iv. so that we with our offspring and the offspring of thy people, the 
house of Israel, may all know thy Name and learn thy Law. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who teachest the Law to thy people Israel.‘ 


Dr Cowley tells me that this part of the service is sometimes con- 
sidered ancient ; there is another instance of a prayer like a collect in 
this same book in the Prayer in the House of Mourning, which shews 
all the four parts of a collect as well as its shortness : 

i. O Lord, 

ii. who healest the broken-hearted and bindest up their wounds, 

iii. grant thy consolation unto the mourners : put into their hearts the 


fear and love of thee ; 
iv. that they may serve thee with a perfect heart, and let their latter 


end be peace. Amen.’ 


Of the modernness of this service there is no question, for we are 
told in the preface that ‘the Prayer in the House of Mourning’ &c. 
‘are the same that have been in use for some years past, having been 
drawn up by the late Chief Rabbi’. 

1 Acta Sanctorum, Antverp 1675: Aprilis t. iii, p. 574, col. i. 


2 Ioannes Malderus Meditationes Theologicae, Antverp (typ. Plantin) 1630. 

* Samuel Johnson Prayers and Meditations, ed. George Strahan, London, Cadell, 
1785, P. 9 

* The authorized daily prayer book of the United Hebrew congregations of the British 
Empire, eighth edition, London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1908, p. 4. 

5 Ibid. p. 324. 
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II 


Some years ago the late Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr W. E. Collins, asked 
me to help him with the service at his enthronization; and I came 
across in Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae a prayer which 
reminded me of that at the end of the consecration of Bishops in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and which has been there since the days of 
Cranmer. It is an expansion, as I venture to think, of the prayer 
Concede quaesumus', which was of course well known to Cranmer, 
for it is in the Sarum Missal, the collect of a mass pro episcopo. It 
may be found in other medieval missals, as at Hereford *, and also at 
Westminster, in a mass for the abbot.‘ 

It is my own fault, I have no doubt, but I do not find that the 
resemblance between these two prayers has been pointed out in our 
more usual books of instruction on the Common Prayer. This, then, 
must be my excuse for printing in parallel columns the two prayers. 
So every one may thus be enabled to form a judgement for himself, 
whether they be alike or not. 


MIssaLE SARUM Epwarp VI’s First ORDINAL 





(ed. Dickinson, col. 816*). 
Concede quaesumus Domine 
famulo tuo episcopo nostro 


ut praedicando et exercendo quae 
recta sunt, exemplo bonorum 
operum animas suorum instruat 
subditorum 

[2 Tim. iv 2: 1 Tim. iv 12] 


et aeternae remunerationis mer- 
cedem a te piissimo pastore 
percipiat. 

[2 Tim. iv 7, 8] 


(Consecration of Bishops). 

Most merciful Father, we beseech 
thee to send down upon this 
thy servant thy heavenly bless- 
ing ; and so endue him with thy 
holy Spirit, 

that he preaching thy Word, may 
not only be earnest to reprove, 
beseech, and rebuke with all 
patience and doctrine ; but also 
may be to such as believe an 
wholesome example, in word, 
in conversation, in love, in 
faith, in chastity, and purity ; 

that, faithfully fulfilling his course, 
at the latter day he may receive 
the crown of righteousness laid 
up by the Lord the righteous 


1 William Maskell Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, London, Pickering, 


1847, vol. iii, p. 288. 


2 Missale ... Sarum, ed. F. H. Dickinson, Burntisland 1861-83, col. 816*. 
3 Missale... Ecclesiae Herfordensis, ed. W. G. Henderson, Leeds 1874, p. 414. 
4 Missale ad usum Ecclesie Westmonasteriensis, Henry Bradshaw Society, 1893, 


fasc. ii. col, 1152. 
VOL. XIII. 


oe) 
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Per Dominum nostrum Iesum Judge, who liveth and reigneth 
Christum Filium tuum qui one God with the Father and 
tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Holy Ghost, world without end. 
Spiritus sancti Deus per omnia Amen. 


saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


III 


When I was working in the University Library at Wiirzburg in May 
1909 I came across a collect in the Wiirzburg Breviary which re- 
minded me of the Christmas collect in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The same collect is in an éncunabula edition as well as in that of 1518, 
and it is said at none on Christmas Day. It appeared afterwards that 
Dr Neale had come across some prayer of the same kind; for he says 
‘We have noted something like our own Collect in more than one 
German Missal: a fact which ought to be known to English liturgical 
scholars ’.? 

It is quite possible that the Wiirzburg Collect given below may be 
that which Dr Neale noticed as like to the collect in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is indeed to be found in other liturgical books: 
for instance, at none on Christmas Day in the Eichstadt breviary 
of 1525 and the Constanz breviary of 1561: also at none on Christmas 
Day in the breviary of Uzés of 1493 ; and in the Lyons diurnal of 1738 ; 
at sext on Christmas Day in the Pampeluna breviary of 1562; in the 
list of Christmas collects in the breviary of the canons of St Augustine 
at Coimbra of 1531. 

From its appearance in so many different parts of Europe, it will be 
gathered that the collect is old; and by the aid of Mr H. A. Wilson’s 
invaluable Index to the Roman Sacramentaries it will be found in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary as the collect of a mass for Christmas.’ It 
occurs also, as Mr Wilson points out, in a list of collects for use at 
Christmas in the Gregorian Sacramentary.° 

A likeness of the collect in the Gelasian Sacramentary to that in the 
Prayer Book had been noticed by Mr Henry Bailey as long ago as 
1847*; but his observation does not seem to have been remarked by 
many. Cranmer was not likely to have been acquainted with manu- 
scripts of the Gelasian or the Gregorian Sacramentary ; whereas it is 
quite possible that in his expeditions to Germany he may have come 
across a German breviary with this collect and taken from it the idea of 


1 J. M. Neale Essayson Liturgiology &c., London 1863, p. 52. 

2 L. A. Muratori Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venetiis 1748, t. i, col. 495. 

3 Ibid. t, ii, col. 11. 

* Henry Bailey Rituale Anglo-Catholicum, London, J. W. Parker, 1847, p. 113- 
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‘adoption’ and ‘grace’, which he afterwards planted into the latter part 
of the Edwardine collect. Nor does the early part of the collect seem 
so dissimilar that it might not have been suggested by the Latin collect. 
But in this I do not expect to find that all the world agrees with me. 
It will be enough if I have pointed out a possible source in the German 
collect for the reference which had escaped Dr Neale, and which possible 


source he desired should be known to Englishmen. 
I will now give the two collects printed side by side: 


WwUrzpurG BREVIARY 1518 
(ad nonam in die nativitatis 
Domini). 
Omnipotens sempiterne Deus: qui 
hunc diem per incarnationem 
Verbi tui et partum beatae 

Mariae Virginis consecrasti : 


da populis tuis in hac celebritate 
consortium: ut qui tua gratia 
sunt redempti, tua sunt ado- 


First Book or Epwarp VI 
(Christmas Day at the second 
communion). 

Almighty God which hast given 
us thy only-begotten Son to 
take our nature upon him and 
this day to be born of a pure 
Virgin : 

Grant that we being regenerate 
and made thy children by adop- 
tion and grace, may daily be 





ptione securi. Per eundem. renewed by thy Holy Spirit. 


Through the same, &c. 


J. WickHam Lecco. 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOME OMISSIONS OF THE 
CODEX SINAITICUS IN ST JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


WHILE examining some of the readings of the Codex Sinaiticus for 
another purpose, I noticed that the two omissions in John iii 20, 21, 
which are, I think, peculiar to x* and were practically beyond doubt 
not omitted in the exemplar from which & was copied—they are restored 
by x°*@—could be much more naturally explained if the lines in this 
exemplar contained on the average about eleven letters each.’ This is 


1 Scrivener suggests (Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus p. xv) that the Codex 
Sinaiticus must have been derived from one more ancient, in which the lines were 
similarly divided—i. e., into lines of 12 to 14 letters (p. xiii ; the average is, however, 
rather over 13, there are sometimes 17 letters ina line). He adds as his reason for 
this opinion that ‘the writer occasionally omits just the number of letters which 
would suffice to fill a line, and that to the utter ruin of the sense ; as if his eye had 
heedlessly wandered to the line immediately below. Instances of this want of care 
will be found in Luke xxi 8, xxii 25, perhaps John iv 45, xii 25, where complete lines 
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easily seen if a restoration of the exemplar is made on this assumption 
as follows :— 
(1) Jn. iii 20, 21: 
Tlacrapoday 
Aatpacc@n 
MICEITOOWC 


[katoyKe pyerat 
5 mpoctoowc] 22 letters (or «+ 19) 


INAMHEAET OH 


TA€PraayTOy 


[odeTIOWWNAAH 
Gelane pxetar 
10 mpocrodwe }. 54 letters 
INadaNnepwOH 
TA€PraayToy] 
OTIENDG@ECTI 
€IPfACMENA 


ra épya aérod in line r2 is not the reading of B but it is of x and of L. 


In the first omission x* stands practically alone, in the second 
apparently quite alone.’ 


Before going any further, it is important to note that the measuring 
of lines by the number of letters they contain, however convenient, may 
be misleading, especially for those used to the long lines and divided 
words of a modern prose work. In an ancient prose work the division 
of the lines, and therefore the number of letters in each line, depended 
first and chiefly on the horizontal space which the scribe decided to 
give to his writing—often very little, considering the size of the letters— 
and then on the way in which the syllable-divisions fell. Thus, if the 


are omitted ; John xix 26; Heb. xiii 18 (partly corrected); Apoc. xviii 16, xix 12, 
xxii 2, where the copyist passed in the middle of a line to the corresponding 
portion of the line below’. None of these instances is, however, in the least con- 
vincing. In Luke xxii 25 the reading of the exemplar of & is very uncertain ; in 
John xii 25 we have an omission of 11 or 12 letters (pvAdge adrhv) ; in the passages 
from the Apocalypse of 17, 17 (or 18), and 26 (or fewer) letters respectively ; while 
Luke xxi 8, John xix 26, and Heb. xiii 18 (John iv 45 is discussed below) are very 
puzzling, and rather suggest that causes of more kinds than one have been at work, 
a possibility which has always to be borne in mind. It is almost needless to add that 
we must be prepared for variety in the length of line of the original even between 
gospel and gospel and may even expect it between the various groups of books. 
Ov-xearw (Scrivener op. cit. p. xiv) is, of course, the natural Greek division of the 
words—or should we say word—which we write ob« éorw and similarly with 
many elisions. 

1 Here as later the portions omitted by ® are indicated by square brackets. 
Homoeoteleuta at the ends of lines, which would help omissions, are underlined. 
I have used uncials, as I think they help the eye, and the common compendia. 
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space available was, as I think probable in the instance before us,} 
a trifle over two inches and would contain on the average eleven 
letters, and if a syllable came to an end, say, at the tenth letter, the 
scribe might have to choose between ending the line there, leaving 
perhaps a vacant space, and including in the line the whole of the 
next syllable, and his choice would depend (1) on the thinness or 
otherwise of (say) the first ten letters, (2) on the length of the next 
syllable and the thinness or otherwise of the letters of which it was 
composed, and (3) on the way in which the division would affect ease 
of reading, a consideration by no means neglected by good scribes 
(see infra, p. 570). Caeteris paribus, a good scribe would prefer to end 
a line with a word; and some letters (for instance | or A) occupy less 
space normally than others or lend themselves more readily to a con- 
tracted space (o, for instance, or the combination ay). 
The other instances in the Gospel according to St John may be given 
in the order in which they occur. 
(2) Jn. iii 3: a 

aTIeK PIGHOIC 

[kertenayTo] 

AMHNAMHNAETO 


x* apparently alone omits these r2 letters (or § +9). &® corrects. 
Note aytw, Aero. 
(3) Jn. iv 5: 
AlATHC 
camapiac 
[epxetaioyn 
€1CTIOMINTHC 
CAMA 1c] 
A€fOMENHN 


x* apparently alone omits these 29 (or 28) letters; X* restores; proper 
names prefer a line to themselves. 
(4) Jn. iv 45: 
@COYNHAGEN 
€ICTHNEAAMAAt 
an[edezanto ® 
AYTONOIFAAIAAt] 
OleWPAKOTEC 


x* apparently alone attests this omission of 22 (or rather 24) letters ; 
x restores apparently with the addition of wdvra after éwpaxdres. &* 


1 This is on the assumption that the letters in the exemplar were about the size 
of those of &. In suggesting a reading of the exemplar of N I have been guided 
mainly by the reading of its later hands or by the reading of manuscripts which 
often go with it elsewhere. 
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stands alone in reading oi éwpaxdres, which is Greek, but probably not 
the Greek of the exemplar. TaA:Aaios and its cases are words which 
lend themselves to squeezing, as & itself proves—even aytonoiran’ would 
be a short line. TaAcAaiav, moreover, ends a line in &, which would 
explain the borrowing of the termination from line 3, if after ryv it 
required any explanation. After finishing the word and the line and 
the clause the scribe’s eye went back to the rads of line 4. ds ody 
begins a new section. 
(5) Jn. v 26: 
__ weap 

OTH pZWHNEXE! 

[eneayT@oyTwc 

Kal TWYWEAW 


KENZ@H nexer] 


€NEAYTW 
—_—_—— ee 


x* alone apparently attests’ this omission of some 33 letters ; there is 
some confusion, but I restore what seems to have been the reading of 
the first hand of x, which reads, however, exw. 
(6) Jn vit: 
Kal 

EAWKENTOIC 

[ma@HTaicorde 

Ma@HTaIToIc } 

ANAKEIMENOIC 


"Edwxey not diéduxey is the reading of & with D and T and certain 
cursives. x°> D and I with eleven other uncials read the words in 
brackets. 23 letters are omitted. I very much doubt whether the 
exemplar contained these words, in any case this example is of a very 
different character to the rest. 
(7) Jn. vi 38, 39: 
ada 

TOBEAHMATOY 

TIEMWAN TOCME 

[royrodeectin 

TOBEAHMATOY 

Temyantocme] 

INATIANOAEAW 


x* is apparently alone in omitting these 33 (or 34) letters ; X°* restores. 
A new section begins with rotro 8é, which also begins a line. 
(8) Jn. vi 55: 


HrapcapEmoy 
AAHOWCECTIN 
[Bpweickar 
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TOAIMAMOY 
— 


AAHOWCECTIN] 
TIOTON 
x* omits these 29 letters apparently alone. N° restores with perhaps 
édnOys in each case for dAnOas. A new section begins at 4 yap odpé. 
(9) Jn. x 4o: 
om. €ICTONTOTION 
x* practically alone—tro or 11 letters. x restores. 
(10) Jn. xii 31: 
TOY 
KOCMOYTOYTOY 
[Nynoapywntoy 
KOCMOYTOYTOY | 
&* apparently alone omits these 24 letters; A restores. A division at 
the ninth letter in lines 2, 3, and 4 would mean short lines and toy 
occupies but little space. 
(11) Jn. xiii 31, 32: _ 
= 
€AOZACOHEN 
[ayrweroec 
edozZacOueEN | 
AyTWKOeC 


x* stands apparently alone in omitting these 19 letters. * restores. 
(12) Jn. xv 9, 10: 
ymac 
MEINATEENTH 
APATTHTHEMH 
[eantacenToAac 
5 MOYTHPHCETE 
MENEITEENTH 
ArATTHTHEMH | 
kabwe 


x* stands apparently alone in omitting these 45 letters; XN restores 
with the spelling rypyoera, peta. Line 4 is a long line, but a break 
at the tenth letter would make the line too short and the word were 
better finished. 
(13) Jn. xvi 14-16: 
Aozace! 
OTIEKTOYEMOY 
AHMYETaIKal 
ANArreAAEIyMt 
5 [mantaocaeyer 
omHpemaecti 
AlaTOyTOEITIO 
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OTIEKTOYEMOY 
AAMBANEIKal 
— 


10 ANATTEAACIYMI ] 


MIKPON 


x* stands apparently alone in omitting these 70 letters; x°* restores 
with the spelling «x1, AapBan, avayyekt, which may have been the 
spelling of the archetype. Both wdvra (line 5) and 8a rodro (line 7) 
begin new sections. : 
(14) Jn. xvi 17: 
HMIN 
MIKPONKat 
[oyeewperte 
MEKAITIAAIN ] 
MIKPONKAI 
OvecOemeKal 
x* apparently alone attests this omission of 29 letters ; X°* restores with 
the spelling ov Gewprrar. 
(15) Jn. xvii 17, 18: 
ayTOoyYC 
ENTHAAHOEIA 
[coyoAoroco 
cocaAndeta] 
€CTIN 


&* apparently alone attests this omission of 20 letters (B, however, and 
others including C* and L omit gov); x restores with the spelling 
adnhia. 
(16) Jn. xix 19 ff: 
T€fPAMMENON 
ICONAZWPat 
ocoBaciAeyc 
TWNIOYAAIMON 
5 [royronoynton 
TITAONTIOAAO! 
ANETN@CAN 
TWNIOYAAIMN 
OTIEFfYCHNO 
10 TOTOCTHCTIOA 
ewconoyectpw 
@HOICKAIHN 
TefPAMMENON 
eBpaictt 
15 pwmaicts 
€AAHNICTI 
€AEfONOYN 
TWMAATW 
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OlApylEpeic 
20 TWNIOYAAIWN 


MHT page 
OBaciAeyc 
TWNIOYAAION ] 
AAAOTIEKE! 

25 NOCEITIENBA 
CIAEYCEIMI 
TWNIOYAAIMN 


x* apparently alone attests this omission of some 1g0 letters or 19 lines ; 
perhaps, according to the mere number of letters, the eight lines 17-24 
(68 letters) should be divided into seven. The division, however, 
I have given best represents to the eye the sense; there is a proper 
name in line 18, and lines 22 and 23 ought to stand out. The division 
of lines 14-16 is justified by the «Bpaore pwpaote «Ante Of &*, 
which restores the omission with the further abbreviations of covdaca in 
lines 8 and 23 and of in line 12. The omission is too short for a 
column. Todrov ov rov ritAov begins a new section. 
(17) Jn. xx 5-7: 
TIApA 
kyyacBAeter 
TAOBONIA as 
[kermenaoy 
5 MENTOIEICHA 
Genepyetal 
OYNKaICIM@® 
TIeTPOCAKO 
AOYO@NAYTw 
10 KalercHABE 
€ICTOMNHMEI0 
KalGewper 
Taobonia] 
KEIMENAKAI 


x* apparently alone supports this omission. &** restores with the 
spellings pyynpiov, Oewpr. About 100 letters are omitted, an average of 
ro to the line. Various slight alterations in lines 3-14 are possible, but 
the above appears to me most natural and any possible alteration would 
not affect the general result.’ 


1 It is, perhaps, worth while to notice (1) the omission in N* of «al rdv xir@va in 
John xix 23, although N* is here supported by a, 6, ff? and syr*, and it is not cer- 
tain that the prototype of & had this reading. It is an omission of 12 letters, or of 
+9 letters, which is the reading of X°*. If the next two lines were 

HNAEOXITONA 
papoc 
the omission would be to some extent explained, but the division of dpapos does 
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In practically all the instances given above there is next to no doubt 
that the omissions are due to the carelessness of the scribe of &, and 
there is hardly in any case more doubt as to the reading of the exemplar 
from which that manuscript was copied.’ They all, moreover, readily 
lend themselves to explanation by the cause to which I assigned the 
omission in the first example, and that without any undue pressing of 
any considerations which might probably have influenced the scribe of 
either manuscript. The average number of letters in the line is unusually 
small, but if, as has been pointed out already (p. 565), the letters were the 
size of those of & they would occupy about two inches, which would not 
make the width of the column without parallel (cf. Kenyon Pa/aeography 
of Greek Papyri p. 21). The length of line thus chosen would make 
the manuscript more costly both in material and labour, but it has this 
advantage that the line frequently ends with the end of a word, a recon- 
struction of the first fifty lines of & on this principle giving only four 
divided words as against twenty-one. 

However much this arrangement may have contributed to mistakes 
in copying, it made for clearness in reading and enabled important 
words or phrases to be isolated and so made prominent. It would also 
tend to ease of reference, especially if the first line of a section was 
indented, as I am inclined to think it was. The tentative colometry, 
if I may use the phrase, of the method suggests the sort of manuscript 
which a careful scholar, who knew the value of neat and clear arrange- 
ment, might make or have made for himself. Origen would be such 
a person and, especially with the experience of the Hexapla behind 
him, might very well have been directly or indirectly responsible for 
some arrangement of this sort. 

An exhaustive examination of the rest of the New Testament from 
this point of view would carry me far beyond the limits and purpose of 
this note. Moreover, the Gospel of St John, with its frequent repetition 
of similar phrases, naturally lends itself to this kind of transcriptional 
error, and we could not in any case expect the phenomena observed in 
St John to be repeated with anything like the same frequency elsewhere. 
A certain amount of caution is, therefore, necessary in making any 
deductions. An examination, however, of a fair number of passages 


not agree with my idea of the prototype of & ; and (2) the omission in John xx 3 of 


wai fipxovro els 7d pynyeiov (say 23 letters), which may, perhaps, be explained 
thus (with &°): 


[kalHpyonTto 
e1cTOMNHMIO} 
KAleTPEXO. 


Both omissions are, however, probably due to other causes. 
1 No. 6 is the possible exception. 
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in the other three groups of books (Acts—Catholic Epistles, Pauline 
Epistles, Apocalypse) yielded practically no example which even 
suggested a line in their original of eleven letters. In the Synoptic 
Gospels, which I examined with some care, Mark i 32, iv 37, xii 25, and 
xv 47 with Luke x 32, xiii 14, and xvi 16, and perhaps one or two other 
omissions can be explained with more or less plausibility in the same 
way as the omissions in St John. There are, however, numerous other 
omissions in the Synoptic Gospels obviously due to a blunder of the 
scribe of &, and these either admit of no such explanation or suggest 
a different arrangement of the lines. The instances, indeed, in St John’s 
Gospel are in comparison so convincing and so consistent that it looks 
as if St John stood by itself ; in which case we have confirmation of the 
opinion which finds behind & not a codex or codices but a series of 
papyrus rolls. 

It is worth while just to point out that in John xvii 15 B omits the 
thirty letters enclosed below in brackets, and that the verse itself can be 
arranged as follows :— 

INAAPHC 
AyTOYCEKTOY. 
[KkocmoyaAA 
INATHPHCHC 
ayToycexToy] 
TIONHPOyY. 


H. S. Cronin. 


DEUX SERMONS INEDITS DE BALDWIN, ARCHE- 
VEQUE DE CANTERBURY 1184-1190. 


LE second successeur de Thomas Becket a été plus étudié dans sa 
vie que dans ses écrits, et dans ses traités dogmatiques que dans ses 
ceuvres parénétiques..— En 1662, Bertrand Tissier * édita 16 sermons, 
qui furent réimprimés par Migne* en 1855 ; le manuscrit utilisé, venant 
de l’abbaye de Clairvaux, est aujourd’hui 4 Troyes (n° 876, xtII® s.) ; 
une copie, du xive s., qui donne les mémes sermons dans le méme 
ordre, est conservée 4 Londres, 4 la Lambeth Library (n° 210) ; ce sont 
également des textes déja connus que nous trouvons a Paris (Bibl. nat., 
lat. 14932, fol. 185, x11® s.* ; 1252, fol. 162 et 170 v°, x111®s.°), 4 Cambrai 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, nouv. éd., v° Baldwin. 
2 Bibliotheca patrum cisterciensium v 1-74. 
* Patr. lat. cctv 403-572. 


* Le sermon xvi des éditions. 
5 Les sermons xvi et Iv. 








| 
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(n° 824, fol. 160, xui® s.'), & Troyes (n° 433, xe s.”), et 4 Alengon 
(n° 17, fol. 121 et 186 v°, xive s.*°).— Au contraire un ms. de la 
Bibliothtque nationale de Paris (lat. 2601 [ancien Colbert 634], 
fol. 1-75 v°, xu® s. fin) présente un classement entitrement différent, 


des additions et des omissions, que nous résumons dans le tableau 
suivant :— 


MS fol.1 candidiores nive... Tissier,no. XVI, pp. 70-74 Migne, col. 561-572 
5 paratum cor... IV 12-17 429-442 
10 v° vetus homo... XI 51-56 517-530 
15 v° sacramentum dominici I (1) I-5 403-413 
jusqu’a gracia contemnitur 
19 v° attendite vobis... XII 56-58 529-536 
a1 v° vos 0 sacerdotes I (2) 5-6 413-414 
jusqu’a dies mali sunt 
22 ecce quam periculosa.. . II 6-7 415-418 
24 melior est... manque 
30 v° convenite populi... “ 
34 diliges dominum... III 7-12 417-430 
38 beati mites jusqu’a IX(2) 39-43 492-500 
quem misisti Iesum christum 
41 v° pone me jusqu’a X(1) 48-50 511-516 
in eternum, amen 
43 v° vulnerasti cor... VIII 33-36 477-484 
46 ave maria gracia plena... VII 29-33 467-478 
50 in omnibus requiem... Vv 17-21 441-452 
54 gracia domini... XV 63-70 545-562 
61 beati pauperes IX(1) 36-39 483-492 
jusqu’a regnum celorum 
64v° beati qui lugent jusqu’a IX(3) 43-47 500-508 
benedictus in secula, amen 
68-75 v° vivus est sermo... VI 22-29 451-468 
manque __beati qui esuriunt jusqu’a 1X(4) 47-48 509-512 
in secula, amen 
e homo per culpam jusqu’a X(2) 50-51 516-518 
mentis sunt 
” caritas dei... XIII 58-60 535-540 
- introduxit me... XIV 60-62 539-546 


Cet ordre appelle deux remarques. — Le premier sermon a ici pour 
incipit : ‘Candidiores nive’ ; or C. Henriquez,* dressant, avant Tissier, la 
liste des ceuvres de Baldwin, signale: ‘Sermonum 33. lib. 1. Candi- 
diores nive’ ; de plus, dans deux mss. (Cambrai, Paris 14932) ce méme 
sermon est précédé de la rubrique : ‘Sermo magistri Balduini abbatis 

1 Le sermon xvi. 

2 Les sermons x1 (mutilé au début), 11 4 x, x11 4 xvi ; je dois cette communication 
a Pobligeance de M. L. Morel-Payen, conservateur. 

5 Les sermons vir et 1x (3° partie: ‘ beati qui lugent’). 

* Phoenix reviviscens (1626) 25. Cf. C. De Visch, Bibliotheca scripiorum ordinis 
cisterciensis, nouv. éd. (1656), 30-31. 
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Fordensis’: il se place ainsi au début de la carritre de Baldwin. 
D’autre part notre division est souvent préférable 4 celle des autres 
copies: le n° 1x des éditions est la réunion artificielle de quatre sermons 
distincts dont les explicit sont encore visibles ; le n° x comprend deux 
textes juxtaposés ; la deuxiéme partie du n° 1 se rattache moins naturelle- 
ment & la premiére partie qu’au début du n° 1. — II parait en résulter 
que, des mss. connus, celui-ci serait le moins remanié, le plus voisin de 
Voriginal perdu. 

Les deux fragments inédits qu’il contient ont été en 1722 l’objet d’une 
mention de Casimir Oudin,’ bréve, en partie inexacte (il y joint le mor- 
ceau: ‘vos o sacerdotes’ qu’il croit, 4 tort, inédit) et restée inapercue. — 
Voici, & titre d’exemple, l’analyse du ‘ De obedientia’, sur le texte ‘ Melior 
est obedientia quam victime et ascultare magis quam offerre adipem 
arietum ’ (1 Samuel xv 22). — Toute la nature obéit 4 Dieu, sauf ’homme: 
exemple de Jonas, ‘ erubesce, o Iona, aiunt venti ; erubesce, o Iona, ait 
mare ;... ait sors,... ait cetus’; méme les animaux: ‘cognovit bos 
possessorem ’, nous apprend Isaie (i 3), ‘et asinus presepe domini sui’ ; 
‘turtus et yrundo et cyconia’, nous dit Jérémie (viii 7), ‘custodierunt 
tempus adventus sui’; homme résiste: exemple de Saiil épargnant 
Amalech et encourant les reproches de Samuel. — C’est aux Saiils de 
maintenant que cette lecon s’adresse, ‘et nunc, reges, intelligite, qui 
iudicatis terram’. Le roi obéit au peuple, parce qu'il en a peur: 
‘preelegit non obedire Deo, ut obediret populo, populo autem obedire 
consentit, quia metuit . . . sive populi murmurationem, sive discessionem, 
sive vite sive honoris periculum’; il se croit quitte envers Dieu par des 
offrandes. — De méme A tous les degrés de la société. La renonciation 
aux richesses, aux parents, semble un dur joug ‘ non solum eis qui nichil 
horum attigerunt,” sed etiam plerisque eorum qui iugum Domini experiri 
temptaverunt’; nul ne renouvellera le sacrifice d’Abraham. Quant 
4 ceux qui ‘nummos nummis accumulant..., quid potius agere dicendi 
sunt quam auguria de futuris captare temporibus?’ Suit la condamna- 
tion des augures et de la divination, ariolari, si répandus dans la société 
médiévale. — A cette critique succéde la prédication morale, intermi- 
nable et vide: citations, distinctions, définitions, la derniére étant celle 
de lobéissance, ‘une soumission volontaire et raisonnée’, ‘ecce humi- 
litas voluntatis . . . ecce obedientia rationis’, l'un des trois grands 
sacrifices de homme. — Le ‘ De Sancta cruce’ (‘convenite populi’) 


1 Commentarius de scriptoribus ecclesiae antiquis, u, 1616-1617: ‘Sermones 


MSS inveniuntur cod. 634 celeberrimae bibliothecae Colbertinae . . . advertat 
autem lector in manuscripto codice . , ., de quo supra, inveniri tres adhuc homilias 
huius Balduini, quae impressa non sunt: prima... vos o sacerdotes...secunda 


... Melior est obedientia . . . tertia.. . convenite populi. .. .’ 
? A ceux-la les chants des moines paraissent ‘tam importuna murmura’ (fol. 27). 
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n’est en fait qu’une longue litanie, dont il suffit de citer la fin: 
‘sicut platanus exaltata ... iuxta aquam in plateis . . . tu fasciculus 
myrre ... tu sicut therebintus extendes ramos tuos .. . tibi laus, 
tibi gloria, o crux bona, crux sancta, crux benedicta, per infinita secula 
seculorum, amen.’ — Ces deux fragments sont d’ailleurs, par le vocabu- 
laire, le style, la prédilection pour certaines citations, en tout sembla- 
bles aux sermons tenus pour authentiques, et méritent le jugement 
porté sur ces derniers au xvili® s, par Claude Fleury’: ‘Ces ouvrages, 
comme la plupart de ceux du méme tems, sont pleins de lieux communs, 
de sens figurés de l’Ecriture, de discours vagues et insipides, qui n’atti- 
rent le lecteur ni par Vutilité, ni par ’agrément.’ 

Il resterait & expliquer absence dans notre ms. des quatre sermons 
connus par ailleurs. — Le volume est relié aux armes de Jacques-Nicolas 
Colbert, abbé du Bec (1665-1707); or, du milieu du x1® au milieu 
du xu siécle, trois illustres abbés du Bec sont devenus archevéques de 
Canterbury, Lanfranc, Anselme, Thibaut ; un quatri¢me, Roger, élu en 
1174, refusa le périlleux honneur de succéder 4 Thomas Becket. II est 
possible qu’un copiste du Bec ait noté les sermons archiépiscopaux au 
fur et & mesure de leur divulgation au-dela du détroit ; le manuscrit, 
dépourvu d’exf/icit, parait d’ailleurs inachevé ; terminé, il présenterait 
sans doute les 33 sermons dont parle Henriquez.— De ces 33 sermons 
existait, en tout cas, dés le x1I® s., comme on a vu plus haut, une 
compilation abrégée, artificiellement divisée en seize parties, qui servit 
de base aux éditions modernes. 

P. GuéBIN. 


THE RULE OF TRUTH IN IRENAEUS. 


A DanisH author, Mr S. A. Becker, has dedicated a very elaborated 
study to the problem, what Zhe Rule of Truth is to Irenaeus. Through 
his thorough exegesis I think he has contributed a good deal to bring- 
ing to an end the dissension amongst scholars on that point, and readers 
of the JouRNAL may be glad to have his work brought to their notice. 
(‘O xaviw ris "AAnOecias. Regula veritatis eller Sandhedens Regel. Et 
Bidrag til Belysning af dette Udtryks Forekomst og Betydning hos 
Irenaeos. Copenhagen, G. E. C. Gad, 1910, 280 pages.) 

I do not agree with Becker in all details. Although generally very 
careful, he has, I think, not been careful enough in interpreting a few 
passages, which affect the result itself. But instead of giving here 


' Histoire ecclésiastique liv. txxiv ch. 34; nouv. éd., x (1777) 622. 
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a review of the book, I prefer to point to the problem itself and how it 
is to be solved according to my opinion. We begin with an analysis of 
the passages in which the expression Rue of Truth is to be found, and 
a few others of importance for the question. I quote in Adv. haer. the 
chapters according to Massuet, the pages according to Harvey ; for the 
Epideixis the edition of Harnack. 

I ix 4; Harvey I p. 87 f. The argument of Irenaeus is as follows. 
Suppose a man to destroy a mosaic image of a king and arrange the 
stones so as to form the picture of a fox, declaring it to be the same 
picture (I viii r ; Harvey I p. 67), or to take some verses by Homer and 
out of them make a new poem (a so-called Cenfo). This is just what 
the Gnostics do: they take expressions from the Scriptures, especially 
from the Prologue to the Gospel of St John, and use them in quite 
another connexion and meaning. But he who knows the true picture 
of the king will not accept that of the fox ; he who knows his Homer 
will detect the Cento to be false. Oidrw 8é xai 6 tov xavéva tis dAnOeias 
dxhwy év éavtd xatéxwv, dv bu tod Barricparos ciAnde, Ta piv éx Tov 
ypapav dvépara, cai ras Aé~es, Kal Tras wapaBoras ervyvicera, thy Se 
Brdogypov irdbeow ravrnv [abrav] obk érvyvdcera . . . @v Exactov 8 Trav 
elpnpevuv drobdovs TH idia tage, Kai tpocappdcas TO THs dAnOeias cwpartiv, 
yopvoce Kal dvuréotatov émideifer ro tAdopa abrav. 

‘O xaviv ris GAnGeias must be something which includes the terms 
abused by the Gnostics (such as Pater, Charis, Monogenes, Aletheia, 
Logos, Zoé, Anthropos, Ecclesia). Then it must be either the Scriptures 
or the main content of the Scriptures. That it is said to have been 
received at Baptism cannot overthrow this explanation and lead us to 
think of a short formulated Creed. But in some way or other there 
must have been given at the Baptism or at the baptismal instruction 
some knowledge of the principal content and expressions of Scripture. 
And then the Christian, who knows these expressions, will again make 
them harmonize with the Zhe Body of Truth, i.e. the principal Christian 
doctrine, especially contained in Scripture. For shewing that the 
diminutive form cwparwv is not to be urged I must refer to Becker, 
p. 19 fff. 

I xxii; Harvey I p. 188f ‘Cum teneamus autem nos regulam veri- 
tatis, id est quia sit unus Deus omnipotens, qui omnia condidit per 
Verbum suum ... quemadmodum Scriptura dicit ... Hane ergo 
tenentes regulam . .. facile eos deviasse a veritate arguimus’. 

The content of Zhe Rude of Truth is here: the belief in one God the 
Creator proclaimed in Scripture. 

II xxv 1; Harvey I p. 343. We ought to interpret details in 
Scripture from its main content. ‘Non enim regula ex numeris, sed 
numeri ex regula,’ In a musical composition we ought to catch the 
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principal theme. So in Scripture we must glorify its compositor (i.e. 
God) ‘nusquam transferentes regulam, neque errantes ab artifice, 
neque abiicientes fidem quae est in unum Deum qui fecit omnia’. 

II xxvii 1 ; Harvey I p. 347 f. In interpretation of the Scriptures 
we ought to begin with the clear passages, then we shall be safe, ‘ et 
veritatis corpus (the correction of Kunze and Becker instead of the 
meaningless @ veritate corpus) integrum ... perseverat’. If on the 
other hand we combine uncertain passages with others just as uncer- 
tain, ‘sic enim apud nullum erit regula veritatis’. 

II xxviii 1; Harvey I p. 349 ‘ Habentes itaque regulam ipsam 
veritatem ’. 

In these last three passages there can be no doubt of the explanation : 
The Rule of Truth is the main, unambiguous content of the Scriptures. 
And the last quoted passage shews that at least here the xavwyv zs the 
GAnGea, so that the genitive may be explained as gen. appos. 

The first chapters of lib, III are generally taken as a proof that 
Irenaeus fights against the Gnostics, taking his stand rather on tradition 
or on the Baptismal Creed than on Scripture. But rightly understood 
they say just the opposite. 

Ill iz; Harvey II p. 2 ‘Non enim per alios dispositionem salutis 
nostrae cognovimus, quam per eos per quos Evangelium pervenit ad 
nos : quod quidem tunc praeconaverunt, postea vero per Dei voluntatem 
in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fundamentum et columnam fidei nostrae 
futurum ’. 

The proclamation of the first witnesses of Christ is according to the 
will of God continued and perpetuated in Scripture ; fumdamentum .. . 
futurum relates not simply to Zvangelium, but to Evangelium in 
Seripturis. 

III iit; Harvey II p.7. The assertion here, that the true tradition 
is not to be found in the Scriptures themselves, but transmitted fer 
vivam vocem—this assertion is not that of Irenaeus himself, but of the 
Gnostics. And they by means of their secret traditions spoil Zhe Rule 
of Truth (regulam veritatis depravans), which also here seems to indicate 
the true, genuine Christianity. 

But then Irenaeus follows the Gnostics on the battle-ground they 
prefer: tradition outside Scripture. He is sure he shall be able to 
refute them on that ground. For there is a true Catholic tradition 
handed down through the Bishops ; as examples he quotes Rome and 
Asia Minor. This tradition, he says III iv 1; Harvey II p. 15 f, is so 
full and valid that it would be sufficient even if we had no apostolic 
writings. But this is only an imaginary situation. Very few really 
depend upon tradition alone, only (2) The Churches outside the Greek- 
Latin world, who have no translations of the Bible in their tongue ; 
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(4) all Christians in smaller questions (de aligua modica quaestione), 
probably such as to which Scripture gives no certain evidence. 

Now let us see the surroundings of the chapters in question. 

II xxxv 3; Harvey I p. 387 ‘Sed ne putemur fugere illam quae ex 
Scripturis Dominicis est probationem, ipsis Scripturis multo manifestius 
et clarius hoc ipsam praedicantibus . . . ex Scripturis divinis probationes 
apponemus in medio omnibus amantibus veritatem’. 

So ends lib. II, i.e. in lib. III Irenaeus will give the evidence from 
the Scriptures. 

III v 1; Harvey II p. 18 ‘ Traditione igitur quae est ab Apostolis 
sic se habente in Ecclesia et permanente apud nos, revertamur ad eam 
quae est ex Scripturis ostensionem .. .’ 

So Irenaeus says having finished the evidence from tradition. L£xgo, 
this passage about tradition is a parenthesis. Before going on to 
develope his proper subject in lib. III, the evidence from Scriptures, 
Irenaeus will strengthen his position against an eventual appeal from 
Scripture to tradition. This parenthesis is surely interesting, but it can 
by no means be allowed to dominate the understanding of Irenaeus’s 
principal views and methods. 

III xi 1; Harvey II p. 40f ‘Omnia igitur talia (i.e. the state- 
ments of the Gnostics) circumscribere (exclude) volens discipulus 
Domini et regulam veritatis constituere in Ecclesia, quia est unus Deus 
omnipotens, qui per Verbum suum omnia fecit . . . sic inchoavit in 
ea quae est secundum Evangelium doctrina: In principio erat 
Verbum ’, &c. 

The Rule of Truth here is the belief in God’s creation and salvation, 
and this is proclaimed in the Gospel of St John. 

A little later (III xi 7 ; Harvey II p. 46f; the Greek text is here to 
be corrected by the Latin) Irenaeus gives his proof, that there can only 
be four Gospels as there are four corners of the earth. The pillar of 
the Church, he says, is (1) the Gospel (i.e. the four Gospels), (2) the 
Spirit of Life, always breathing eternal life out from the four Gospels. 
This is a very strong instance that to Irenaeus Scripture is the principal 
objective basis of the Church. 

III xii 6; Harvey II p. 59. The Gnostics try to evade the demon- 
stration from the Acts of the Apostles by assuming an accommodation 
by the Apostles. ‘Secundum hunc igitur sermonem apud neminem 
erit regula veritatis, sed omnes discipuli omnibus imputabunt .. . 
Superfluus autem et inutilis adventus Domini parebit . . .’ 

The Rule of Truth is also here the genuine Christianity. A more 
special meaning (the content of the Acts or of the writings of St Luke) 
is to be found in III xv 6; Harvey II p. 79. The Gnostics reject the 
statement of the Acts about St Paul; but God has just arranged it so 

VOL. XIII. Pp 
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that in the Gospel written by the same author there are to be found 
many necessary details ‘ut sequenti testificationi eius, quam habet de 
actibus et doctrina Apostolorum, omnes sequentes, et regulam veritatis 
inadulteratam habentes salvari possint ’. 

IV xxxv 5; Harvey II p. 276 ‘Nos autem unum et solum verum 
Deum doctorem sequentes et regulam veritatis habentes eius sermones 

? 

In this clearest of all passages Zhe Rule of Truth is the Words of 
God contained in Scripture (A.T. and N.T.). 

In the Zfideixis we find in c. 1 the expression Body of Truth, as in 
the above-mentioned Adv. haer. 1 ix 4. Twice (c. 3 and 6) we find 
The Rule of Faith. \f we may trust the Armenian translator it is not 
correct then to assume that Irenaeus always uses the expression Rude of 
Truth. The Rule of Faith in both places is the main content of 
Christianity (as an exposition of the belief in Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost). 


Our result is :— 


I. Zhe Rule of Truth primarily is not an institution, a formula, or 
a book ; it is Christianity itself, the genuine, apostolic Christianity. 

II. That xavev or regula may be used for not a formal rule, but 
a body of doctrine, we may prove from the Latin translation. For 
there very often (compare Dr Kunze: Glaubensregel, Heilige Schrift 
und Taufbekenntniss, 1899, p. 322, and Becker, p. 212 f) veguda (or 
regulae) is used of the doctrine or the main principles of the Gnostics. 
Only in one passage (I xx 3; Harvey I p. 180) the Greek text is pre- 
served ; there vegu/a stands for irdeors. 

III. Zhe Rule is the Truth itself. The genitive is generally to 
be taken as gen. appos. as indicated in the above-quoted passage, 
II xxviii 1 ‘ Habentes itaque regulam ipsam veritatem’. Still we shall 
perhaps not press such a dilemma too strongly. Rule of Truth may 
perhaps also mean the Rule, which decides what is to be regarded 
as Truth. In the connexion Rule of Faith the gen. may also be taken 
as gen. appos. (Faith = fides guae creditur), but here more probable 
as gen. obj. = regula credendi (this expression is used by Novatian 
De trin. c. xvi). 

IV. Zhe Truth—which is the Rule—has a central place in the 
theology of Irenaeus. It comprehends the whole revelation, nay even 
nature, which also gives testimony to the Creator. Its main points are: 
the creation—the dispensation and prophecies in the Old Testament— 
Christ as the second Adam, His supernatural birth, His words, His death, 
His resurrection and ascension—the Holy Ghost—the Church—the 
Christian Ethics—the Eschatology. Zhe Rule of Truth is something 
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positive, leading to salvation. It is not—as generally assumed—formed 
as against the heretics ; but of course it excludes heresy just as truth 
excludes error. 

V. This Zruth is first to be found in Scripture, so that Scripture or 
some part of it occasionally may be called Zhe Rule of Truth. The 
idea of separating Scripture from the Church never occurs to Irenaeus. 
But how strongly he insists on Scripture as the basis may be proved 
from nearly every page he wrote. Characteristic is the passage :— 

V xx 1; Harvey II p. 379 ‘ Fugere igitur oportet sententias ipsorum 
(the heretics) . . . confugere autem ad Ecclesiam, et in eius sinu 
educari, et dominicis Scripturis enutriri. Plantata est enim Ecclesia 
Paradisus in hoc mundo. Ab omni ergo ligno Paradisi escas mandu- 
cabitis, ait Spiritus Dei, id est, ab omni Scriptura dominico manducate 

? 


VI. The same Zyuth can be found outside the Scriptures in the 
tradition of the Church, for materially tradition coincides with the 
Scripture. But never does Irenaeus call the tradition Rule of Truth, 
although we should not have been astonished if he had done so. 

VII. The question of a formulated Creed by Irenaeus seems to be 
quite doubtful. In several passages scholars generally have found 
acreed. Those from Adv. haer. have often been collected (comp. 
Harnack in Patrum apostolicorum opera, ed. major. 1 p. 122f; Hahn 
Bibliothek der Symbole 3 Aufl. p. 6f; C. A. Swainson Zhe Wicene 
and Apostles Creeds, 1875, p. 28 ff; A. C. McGiffert Zhe Apostles’ 
Creed, 1902, p. 48 ff); to be added are Epid. c. 3, 6, 7, 97,.100. It 
may be that sometimes Irenaeus hints at a Creed, but I do not see that it 
has been proved, and still less do I see how a reconstruction is possible. 

On the question of Zhe Rule of Faith (Truth) Caspari called 
Irenaeus the classical author. It would be interesting to see if the 
explanation we have found in his case could be justified also in the case 
of other authors. 

I think it is the case with Polykrates of Ephesus. He says (Euseb. 
hist. eccl. V xxiv 6) that the great Christian leaders of Asia Minor kept 
Easter according to the Gospel, and the following according to the Rule of 
Faith probably means the same. I also think it is the case with 
Novatian (De cib. jud. c. VIL; De ¢rinitate, c. 1, IX, XVI, XVII 
(Moses has put the regula veritatis in Gen. 1), XXI, XXVI, XXIX). 
Only it is here more evident that Novatian uses a formulated Creed— 
not as identical with, but as a means of arranging the description of, 
The Rule of Truth, Cyprian also (Ep. LXVIIII 7; Hartel II p. 756) 
supposes him to use a formulated Creed ; and he certainly is right in 
that, although he may be mistaken in assuming Novatian to use just the 
African formula (fer sanctam ecclesiam). 


Pp2 
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In regard to Hippolytus and Tertullian I have at present formed no 
judgement. But if originally Zhe Rule of Truth is a thing so elastic as 
we have found, it would be no wonder if later its meaning may have 
been modified. 

In the Danish Zheologisk Tidskrift 1 have tried to prove more in 
detail the opinion stated shortly here, and I have examined some points 
of the history of the interpretation of Irenaeus from Erasmus to the 
present time. As this Danish periodical will be found in few public 
libraries, I shall be glad to send this article to scholars on application. 


VALDEMAR AMMUNDSEN. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


THE publication in 1903 of Dionysius Bar Salibi’s commentary on the 
Jacobite liturgy’ brought to light the fact that besides the diptychs of 
living and dead, recited after the Epiclesis in connexion with the Inter- 
cession, certain other diptychs were formerly read in that rite at an 
earlier point of the service, in connexion with the kiss of peace, and 
that this document was known in Syriac as the Book of Life. 

This discovery has, perhaps not unnaturally, raised a question as to 
the original position of the diptychs in the Liturgy of St James. Thus 
Mr Brightman writes in the Journal of Theological Studies (Jan. 1911, 
p. 321): ‘As to the Greek S. James, it is true that its diptychs are now 
within the anaphora ; but no doubt this is only a Byzantinism, for in the 
Jacobite rite the Zider vitae, when it was in use, was recited before the 
kiss of peace (Barsalibi Zxpositio 8).’ 

What follows here is an attempt to account for this feature in the 
service of the Syrian Jacobites by the aid of fuller evidence. And I 
must begin by explaining how it is that I come to be in possession of 
this additional evidence. 

Before leaving England in the summer of rg11, to resume his post in 
the Ceylon Civil Service, Mr H. W. Codrington left in my keeping 
several manuscript books containing copies made by him of a number 
of Syriac liturgical documents. These documents relate for the most 
part to the rites of the Syrian Jacobites,and most of them are contained 
in MSS of the British Museum, But one or two were copied in the 
East and are, to say the least, not generally known in Europe. Being 
unable himself to undertake an edition of any part of them, owing to 
enforced and prolonged absence from England, Mr Codrington most 


! H. Labourt Dionysius Bar Salibi :; Expositio Liturgiae. In Corpus Scriptorum 
Christanorum Orientalium (Scriptores Syri, series secunda, tomus xciii). 
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generously left them in my hands to make what use I liked of them. 
In consenting to avail myself of his generosity I made one condition, 
viz. that in the event of my publishing a selection from his transcripts 
his name should appear on the title-page as that of joint author. I felt 
that I could not in any other way make an adequate acknowledgement 
of his part in the work; for though most of the documents are, as 
already stated, accessible in the British Museum, the credit of having 
discovered the special interest of their contents belongs to him; while 
for purposes of study the advantage of having at hand a careful copy of 
them is obvious. Such a selection I hope before long to publish ; and 
the present paper was originally written in the form of an appendix to 
this proposed volume. It has, however, seemed to me advisable to print 
it separately, that I may have the opinions and criticisms of competent 
scholars before embodying my conclusions in a book. If the nature of 
the case now precludes the coupling of Mr Codrington’s name with my 
own—for I am alone responsible for the arguments and views here put 
forward—yet it is to be understood that all the fresh evidence cited in 
this paper is drawn from Mr Codrington’s transcripts. ‘This said, it is 
unnecessary to emphasize further how much is due to Mr Codrington 
of whatever value the paper may possess. 


The Syriac writers now known to me who mention the reading of the 
Book of Life are the following :— 

1. George bishop of the Arab tribes.’ 

2. The author of a commentary entitled Zhe Breaking of the Eucharist 
(real wotaar’n ree). See below. 

3. Moses Bar Képha.? 

4. Bar Salibi (saec. xii). 

5. Simeon Ignatius, Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who in 1648 gave 
orders for a copy of the Book of Life to be made for the church of 
Aleppo. A MS of this document exists in the Vatican Library 


1 In a short commentary on the rites of Baptism, the Holy Eucharist and the 
consecration of the Chrism, Brit. Mus. MS add. 12154. The work bears the title 
‘Exposition of the Offices of the Church, made by a certain Bishop named George’. 
It is written in a good estrangela hand of the eighth or ninth century (so Wright 
Catalogue p. 985). Dr Wright, with some probability, assigns the work to George 
of the Arabs, ‘the pupil and friend of Athanasius II and Jacob’ [of Edessa], who 
flourished about 687-724 (Wright Syriac Literature p. 156). The Exposition begins 
on fol. 184a. The mention of the Book of Life occurs at the end of the exposition 
of the liturgy, fol. 189 a. This passage was extracted by Mr Codrington ; the rest 
of the work I have copied, and hope soon to publish. 

2 In his exposition of the Liturgy, Brit. Mus. MS add. 21210 (a.p. 1242), fol, 1466 
seqq. Bar Képha was born about 813, made bishop of Mosul, &c., about 863, died 
903. Much of this work is embodied, without acknowledgement, in Bar Salibi’s 
Exposition. The whole was copied by Mr Codrington, and I hope to publish it 
together with the commentary of George of the Arabs. 
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(cod. xxxix), and is fully described in the Catalogue of S. E. and J. S. 
Assemani (vol. ii p. 275). Another copy is among the papers left with 
me by Mr Codrington. This is apparently only a transcript of the 
Vatican MS, since the folios exactly correspond ; though Mr Codrington 
has left no note to indicate its origin. Its contents will be described 
presently. 

With regard to the second of the five authorities enumerated a few 
words of explanation are needed, as the document is unpublished, and 
probably unknown in Europe. A few years ago Mr Codrington paid 
a visit to Mgr Rahmani in his monastery at Sharfeh on the Lebanon, and 
he found this work in the library there. . Unfortunately he had not time 
to transcribe the whole of it ; but he was able to make an abstract of its 
contents by copying out the various liturgical citations or points of ritual 
selected by the author for comment, and a few of the actual comments 
also. Finding some remarks on the Book of Life, and realizing their 
importance, he transcribed them (with perhaps one small omission) as 
they stood. This abstract of the Breaking of the Eucharist is among 
the papers left in my hands by Mr Codrington last year. His notes 
give no indication as to the author’s name (the work is probably 
anonymous), the date of composition, or the age of the MS; but there 
can be little doubt that the work was composed before Bar Képha’s 
Exposition, for while the two documents are sometimes in verbal 
agreement, the Breaking of the Eucharist appears to be a shorter and 
simpler composition than that of Bar Képha, and there are not wanting 
positive indications that the latter is the borrower. It is to be hoped 
that Mgr Rahmani will some day give us an edition of this work. As 
Mr Codrington’s extracts were necessarily mdde in haste, and are in any 
case merely extracts, it does not appear advisable to publish them as 
they stand, so long as there is a possibility of the whole work being 
edited from the MS. 

Before proceeding to discuss the relation of the Book of Life to the 
diptychs in the Liturgy of St James, I must now quote in full what the 
above-mentioned authorities say as to its use, that the reader may have 
the whole of the available evidence before him. The translations are 
my own. 

1. George of the Arabs (saec. vii ?). 

‘The Book of Life, which is read upon the altar before the consecra- 
tion of the mysteries, shews a commemoration of the Saints, and their 
fellowship with Christ, and that their names have been written in the 
book of life which is in heaven’! (fol. 189 a). 

2. The Breaking of the Eucharist (earlier than the commentary of 
Bar Képha): following immediately upon a comment on the kiss of 

' Cf. Phil. iv 3. 
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peace. Here the Syriac text must be given, as I have found it necessary 
to make some textual emendations (for the most part merely grammatical) 
on Mr Codrington’s copy. The actual readings of the copy follow as an 
apparatus, and are denoted by the letter C. 


Wiréss .snles ease Rams torch iw Gam 
EESID wOcmdur Wiray ASIA PAR oatico 
whazro calmisn ralwpsan’s shoo’ La ara 
cman Wirtas Whsas> wotohis amal, nil 
asaa\, 'ITS pT MID + COZ a wars. WALIAIN 
wombhdsal=al *asciles als ims sa .watodus 
Lips vcs: whilss asiavhta 'etiale 
irs ‘9 ov them st tes pine Whairzitohss 
Meagan 3 seco gse toorhhs amal .wvadlaus 
wane ihcwors OR das plas dur 
an pith “ulens disor eamllsa .o1t Wambhasisss 
radio ehh cadhaer cmalhos aa picks aw 
rsnaaz *,c250 @s ala> ps ts souls ‘caiss 
Qurtamey Eso Mamet Manas. °Lam> dur! 
ela camdur’ riven emlasz\ asim durczco 
msi ealmdesos hs’ csamilm... chim 
wars Masas dda! riser’ pire casas ~Aacnizmas 
pewla saz, pro rézjacl com "Ses .acisss 
12 gsar’s wer’ a dcadun’ oss Jamar iam .aam 
iesazse AR moc esa dur’ rcin’s mcaordn 


1C ares. ?C aulsazs. °C rsenlr. 

© C gm (sic). °C rhc. °C paler. 

7 C cai Sa (the suffix refers to raahass, which is treated as fem. sing.). 
* C sic: read Qen3O (?). °C eQcasdure, 


10 C sic: read QSmashaeen (2). = C ganas. 2 C qser. 
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The first and second of these corrections, viz. €3%*%, ‘time’, for 
arcs, ‘feast’, and pucalz, ‘ we assent ’, for » ‘we have 
completed’, are not doubtful, and they restore the original word-play : 
the ‘time’ is that of the Pax (shé/imda), and by reading the names of 
the dead at this time ‘ we assent ’ (sha/minan), &c. 

The following is a translation of the passage :— 

‘ The Book of Life which is read at this time of the Peace on feasts of 
our Lord. Since the feast days are holy, and whenever the eucharist is 
performed it is full of holiness, they [? the fathers] appointed that they 
[the names in the Book] should be read on feast days, that they might 
distinguish the feasts from the rest. They appointed that they should 
be read at this time [sc. of the Peace], because hereby we teach that we 
assent to their divine teachings and the lofty Oewpia: that are therein 
concerning the incarnation and the rest. But apart from the feasts they 
appointed that the diptych | =the Greek word | should be read by the 
deacon ; since in these canons! there is a commemoration both of the 
fathers and of those who have travelled in their footsteps. And there- 
fore when these, both or one,’ are read: when the diptych is appointed, 
the deacon reads only three canons from it; for both in these and in 
that there is a declaration concerning the memory of the pious and holy 
ones, who have piously and holily arrived at the end, that they are living 
and not dead...* Therefore, when their memory is celebrated here, 
they enter in with Him: even as they were joined * (with Him), who in 
their lives were cleaving to the holy things and were performing service 
with Jesus, so also after their departure they are with Him ; as He said: 
“ Where I am, there shall my minister also be”.’ 

Further on, in connexion with the diptychs (after the consecration), 
the author makes clear a point which he has already stated rather 
obscurely. 

‘The deacon proclaims the diptychs . . . Now the diptychs are three 
of the living and three of the dead ; and when the Book of Life is read 
let not those of the dead. be said by the deacon.’ 

3. Moses Bar Képha (saec. ix). 

‘Concerning the Book of Life which is read upon the altar. The 
Book of Life is read upon the altar for these reasons. First: because 
it proclaims before us those who have piously and holily arrived at 
a holy end. Secondly: that it may shew that they are living and not 
dead: and this appears from the fact that they are proclaimed with 


1 So the diptychs are sometimes called by the Jacobites. 

2 Apparently, when there is question of reading both the diptych canons and the 
Book of Life, or only one of the two: the phrase is awkward. 

8 These dots in the copy perhaps mark an omission. 

* The word is conjectural : see no. 10 in the above apparatus to the Syriac text. 
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Jesus, according to that: “The souls of the righteous are in the hands 
of God.” Thirdly: because in their life they cleaved to the holy things, 
it is right that after their death also they should be proclaimed over the 
holy things. Fourthly: again, in that they are read upon the altar, it 
makes known that they are with Jesus always, according to that: 
“*Where I am, there shall my minister also be” ; and according to that : 
[“* May they be one in us”].' Fifthly: it shews also by this that there is 
a holy remembrance of them. Sixthly: by proclaiming them it [or he: 
? the reader] urges us to imitate their holy conversation and their right 
faith, that we also may be worthy of their blessed end, and after our 
decease may be proclaimed upon the altar, as they are proclaimed’? 
(fol. 1542). 

Bar Képhi, like the author of the Breaking of the Eucharist, returns 
to the subject of the Book of Life in speaking of the diptychs (fol. 165). 

‘It is right to know that the diptychs which the deacon proclaims 
are six, three of the living and three of the dead. And whenever the 
Book of life is not read upon the altar it is not right for him to omit 
anything from them,’ : 

And again (fol. 1654), having said that the people ought to answer 
Kyrie eleison after the diptychs, and not ‘ For all and because of all’, he 
continues :— 

‘But if the Book of Life is read, in which he who reads reckons and 
recites all the diptychs, appropriately and fittingly the people answer : 
“ For all and because of all”.’ 

4. Bar Salibi (saec. xii) (of. cit. p. 40; versio latina p. 60). 

‘Concerning the Book of Life. Nowadays the reading of it has 
ceased everywhere. On the Book of Life which is read upon the 
altar: for these reasons.’ [The rest is merely a verbal transcript of 
Bar Képha. The latter's remark on the diptychs is also taken over by 
Bar Salibi, ‘did. p. 71, versio latina p. 83. | 

5. Simeon Ignatius’s copy of the Book of Life. |I give an analysis on 
the lines of that in Assemani’s Catalogue vol. ii p. 275.] 

Title. ‘The Book of Life, according to the custom of the church of 
the Mother of God which is in the city of Beroea [Aleppo]. ‘The book 
was written by the command of Mar Ignatius, Patriarch of Antioch of 
Syria, who is Simeon, in the year of the Greeks 1959’ [a. D. 1648}. 

Proem. ‘By the power of the holy and adorable Trinity, equal in 
essence, Father and Son and Holy Spirit, one true God, we begin to 
write the writing of the Book of the names of the holy (and) just 
fathers and priests, prophets and apostles and martyrs and confessors 

1 Illegible in the MS, but supplied from Bar Salibi, who incorporates this passage. 


2 A comparison of this passage with the foregoing one from the Breaking of the 
Eucharist can leave no doubt as to which is the earlier. 








| 
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| 
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and holy fathers and true shepherds and teachers of orthodoxy and 
priests and heads of churches and heads of monasteries and solitaries 
and ascetics and priests and deacons and monks and nuns, and the rest 
of the faithful, lay folk, men and women, great and small, and of all 
ages and conditions of the sons of the holy catholic and apostolic 
Church, which is called the Book of Life, and is read on Sundays and 
feasts of our Lord at the time of the mysteries on the right hand of the 
table of life by one of the approved priests, in Jerusalem and in the 
great sees and in the celebrated cities and famous convents, and is also 
read from time to time at the door of the altar for the good profit and 
laudable emulation of the true faithful ; and it is to be set on the table 
of life always, even as God spoke to Moses that he should write the 
names of the tribes of Israel on tables of stone and set them in the 
tabernacle of witness for a goodly memorial of piety. And let every 
believing man or woman whose name is written in this holy book believe 
without doubting that he is written in the book of life which is above, 
in the church of the firstborn which is in heaven, if only he shall have 
been a fulfiller of God’s commandment.’ 

The commemorations, (1) ‘ First, the commemoration of the dispensa- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. We commemorate the memorial of 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and of all His saving 
dispensation for us ; and particularly the annunciation of His conception, 
and His holy birth, and His legal circumcision, and His entry into the 
temple, when the aged Simeon bare Him upon his arms and besought 
Him, saying.’ [The whole Gospel narrative is gone through in brief, 
and that of the Acts as far as the account of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. This occupies fully half of the document. 
It continues : | 

‘ And they cast lots, and (the lot) came up for Matthias, and he was 
numbered with the eleven apostles; and the number of the twelve 
apostles was completed. And from hence they made a beginning of 
fasting. And on the second day (of the week) they built a church ; 
and on the third day they consecrated the chrism and the altar ; and on 
the fourth day James the brother of our Lord offered the oblation 
(gurbanaé). This is the first Qurdbana': and he said that he heard it 
and learned it from the mouth of our Lord ; and he added not nor did 
he take away one word from it. And on the fifth day Peter baptized 
Lazarus, and John the evangelist received him ; and John the evangelist 
baptized the Mother of God, Mary, and Mary the sister of Lazarus 
received her ; and again he baptized the sisters of Lazarus, and Mary 
the Mother of God received them; and on Friday at the ninth hour 
Simon and John went up to the temple to pray, and they gave health to 


' The word here means ‘ Liturgy ’, as often. 
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the paralytic, and he leaped and stood up and entered with them into 
the temple, and those who saw the miracle which was wrought gave glory 
to God ; and on that day about five thousand souls believed ; and on 
the sabbath day each one was sent to the place which was allotted to him, 
and they began to preach and to teach and to baptize all peoples in the 
name of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit unto life everlasting, Amen.’ 

(2) ‘And after we have spoken of the saving dispensation of our Lord 
in the flesh, we add and commemorate the names of the former fathers : 
first, our father Adam.’ [Follows a list of patriarchs, &c., from Adam 
to the last of the prophets. | 

(3) ‘Again, we commemorate the names of the priests and levites ot 
the Old Testament’ [from Aaron to John the Baptist]. 

(4) | Names of virtuous kings of Israel and the king of Nineveh. 

(5) [Names of the 12 apostles in the order of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
with Matthias for Iscariot. | 

(6) [Names of the four evangelists in the usual order. | 

(7) [Names of the 72 disciples: Paul, Addai, Aggai, &c.—the rest 
mainly collected from the Acts and St Paul’s Epistles. | 

(8) [Names of ‘holy women in order: first, our Lady Mart Mary the 
Mother of God, her mother Anne, Elizabeth’: other names from the 
N.T., then Sarah, &c., from the O.T.] 

(9) [Councils of Nicaea, Constantinople, and Ephesus. | 

(10) [Christian kings: Abgar, Constantine, Helena, Jovian, Theo- 
dosius the Great, Arcadius, Honorius, Theodosius the younger, Theodora, 
Zeno, Anastasius. | 

(11) [| Patriarchs of Antioch from St Peter down to quite late times. 
The full list is printed by Assemani from this MS in 2.0. ii p. 325.| 

(12) [Names of ‘ holy fathers and orthodox teachers’. The first name 
is said by Assemani to be that of Linus of Rome ; but Mr Codrington’s 
copy puts ‘ Dionysius the Great’ first, then ‘ Nilus (sic) of Rome’. The 
list is very long, and is a chronological jumble of all the well-known 
pre-Monophysite bishops of all countries, followed in equal disorder by 
Monophysite ones.] 

(13) | Names of monks, solitaries, &c., first St Ephraim, followed by 
Syrian ascetics ; then the Egyptians, Paul, Antony, &c.] 

(14) [Martyrs and confessors. | 

(15) [Allecclesiastical orders.| ‘Heads of churches, heads of convents, 
heads of monasteries, chorepiscopi, periodeutae, visitors, presbyters, 
archdeacons, deacons, subdeacons, readers, psaltae, singers, interpreters, 
exorcists, monks, nuns: with the rest of the orthodox clergy, from this 
(place) and every place and city and village and hamlet, of the right 
faith and orthodox ; and especially those who are of our own right faith, 
the enviable Syrian Jacobites. May God pardon them all together, and 
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us by their prayers: Amen and Amen. Remember, Lord, those whom, 
we have mentioned and those whom we have not mentioned, by Thy 
grace and Thy many mercies: Amen and Amen. Remember, Lord, 
in Thy mercies those who have been careful and have toiled. May the 
Lord pardon them.’ 

Mr Codrington’s copy ends here. In the Vatican MS there follows 
in Carshuni the rescript, or diploma, of the Patriarch Simeon Ignatius, 
dated Wednesday, March 2, 1648, stating that he had ordered this book 
to be written out for the church of the Deipara at Aleppo: ‘ut in 
ipso nomina eorum referrentur, qui eidem Ecclesiae quidquam dono 
dedissent ’ (Assemani Catal. /oc. cit.). Then comes a ‘commemoration’, 
or list of names, of those who have given books, chalices, patens, crosses, 
to the said church. Whether there is an actual list of names or only a 
place left for them, does not appear ; the only actual entry given by the 
Assemanis is the following: ‘Commemoratio bona fiat mortuorum 
Pauli, Hierosolymitana peregrinatione defuncti, eiusque patris et matris, 
et consanguineorum, qui Evangelium Arabicum argento ornatum 
legavit Ecclesiae Dominae: ut Deus Dominus istud ab eo Legatum 
suscipiat, precibus eiusdem Dominae, Amen.’ Next comes a calendar : 
‘ Nomina xii Mensium: ubi in laterculis uniuscuiusque Mensis descri- 
buntur praecipua Sanctorum Festa, et Benefactorum nomina’: i.e. of 
those who have undertaken to defray by annual subscriptions the 
expense of celebrating these feasts in the said church of Aleppo. 

Was this document copied by order of the Jacobite Patriarch from 
an existing manuscript, or does it represent an attempt to restore the 
Book of Life, without the aid of an existing model, from the notices of 
such earlier writers as have been cited above? A full discussion of this 
question cannot be entered upon here. The document as it stands is 
of little use for a historical enquiry into the origin of the Book of Life, 
and accordingly it will not enter into the ensuing discussion.' Bar 
Salibi also may be dismissed, since, apart from his testimony as to the 
general disuse of the Book of Life in the twelfth century, he adds 
nothing to the witness of Bar Képha. 


From the evidence now before us two points stand out clearly: (@) 
that the Book of Life was a list of dead persons only ; (4) that it was 
read ‘ before the consecration of the mysteries’, as George of the Arabs 


1 In view of Bar Salibi’s assertion, that the Book of Life was everywhere obsolete 
in his day, we need not seriously consider the statement that in the seventeenth 
century it was in use at Jerusalem, and in fact in all Syrian Jacobite churches. If 
not a mere rhetorical exaggeration in regard of former usage, the statement is 
probably to be taken as indicating that steps had recently been taken to revive and 
bring the Book of Life again into general use. 
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expressly says. And we may safely follow the Breaking of the Eucharist 
and Bar Képha in placing it immediately after the kiss of peace, and 
not before it (as in Bar Salibi, who wrote when it had already fallen out 
of use). Further, it was read on the altar, and no doubt (from the nature 
of the case) by one of the presbyters, if not by the celebrant himself.’ 

Comparing the statements of the first three of our authorities, we 
find that Bar Képha has borrowed freely from the Breaking of the 
Eucharist; but that this was not the ultimate source of these comments 
will at once appear if they are read together with the passage of pseudo- 
Dionysius which begins in Migne ?. G7. iii col. 437 B. In that passage we 
have not only the source of several of these comments on the Book of 
Life, but also two of the features connected with its use: (a) the diptychs 
spoken of by the Areopagite are those of the dead only; (4) they are 
read immediately after the kiss of peace. I shall have to return to the 
Areopagite later on. Here it is time to approach the main question as 
to the relation of the Book of Life to the Liturgy of St James. 

I begin with the statement of a fact, which can be verified by any one 
who will read the Syriac text and compare it with the Greek, viz. 
that the ‘Syrian Jacobite’ rite, or more precisely the Syriac anaphora 
of St James,? is a translation, and even a pedantically literal translation, 
of the Greek anaphora of St James. I have made an examination of 
this point by the aid of the earliest fragments of the Syriac ‘St James’ 
in the British Museum, and it appears unnecessary to labour it here. 
Exactly when the Liturgy of St James was translated into Syriac we do 
not know. What we do know is that it became the normal rite of the 
Monophysite Christians owing obedience to the patriarch of Antioch : 
and as there is no reason to suppose that this liturgy was in use in early 
times outside Palestine, or at any rate the Province of Syria, it 
seems certain that its appearance so far east as Edessa, where we find it in 
the seventh century, was due to dogmatic causes, and not to any local use 
or tradition. In a word the Syriac-speaking Monophysites adopted 
it because it had become the standard rite of their Greek-speaking 
co-religionists and neighbours. If this be so, we may surmise that the 
translation into Syriac took place towards the end of the fifth century ; 


1 The Breaking and Bar Képha several times allude somewhat pointedly to the 
reading of the diptychs by a deacon, as if in contradistinction to the case of the 
Book of Life. 

2 I.e. that part of the rite which begins with the prayer before the kiss of peace 
and extends, at least, to the communion. 

* It is perhaps considerations of this kind that induced Dr Baumstark (see Oriens 
Christianus ii, 1902, p. 94) to say that ‘the old Antiochene Liturgy seems in the 
course of the fifth century to have been ousted [at Antioch] by the Palestinian. 
For this latter was, when the Syro-Monophysite church came to be formed on 
Antiochene inspiration, in use in Antioch’. 
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not at least before the Council of Chalcedon. The extreme literalness 
of the translation offers in itself a strong argument for dating it not 
earlier than the latter half of the fifth century. In the first half of that 
century Syriac translators from the Greek shewed more consideration 
for their own idiom (as witness the Peshitta version of the Gospels) : 
after the rise of the Christological controversies the desire to reproduce 
Greek theological language with accuracy led to an unidiomatic literal- 
ness which sometimes makes very difficult reading. 

It follows that the Syriac ‘St James’ cannot be regarded as an 
independent witness to any practice or formula which may be supposed 
to have dropped out of the corresponding Greek rite before the middle 
of the fifth century. Any items peculiar to the Syriac will naturally be 
explained either as additions made from elsewhere after the time of 
translation, or as survivals from some native rite, current in Syriac- 
speaking quarters before the establishment of the Monophysite church. 
This @ priori argument is capable of being tested to some extent by 
positive evidence. 

St Cyril of Jerusalem (AZys7. v 8, 9) tells us that in his rite immediately 
after the Invocation of the Holy Spirit there came a prayer for the 
peace of the Church and the world, for kings, soldiers, the sick and 
afflicted ; and that this was followed by a commemoration of the dead, 
of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and then of deceased fathers, bishops, 
and of all the departed. These two elements correspond sufficiently to 
the Intercession and diptychs in ‘St James’, said at the same point in 
the service; and I can see no sufficient reason to doubt that they 
represent substantially the same ¢Aing. Moreover St Cyril says nothing 
about any other commemoration of the dead, but he chooses this point 
at which to refute an objection made in his time: What does it profit 
a soul to be commemorated in the prayer? ri ddeAcirar yoy? ... edv 
éxi TS Tporeryxys pyynpovet’ntra ;); so that there would seem to be reasons 
for supposing, with Mr Edmund Bishop,' that he contemplates a recital 
of names here: but if here, improbably elsewhere also. 

Nor can we with any greater show of probability trace the reading of 
diptychs outside the anaphora to Antioch ; for in St Chrysostom’s time 
at Antioch, as at Constantinople, the names of the departed were read 
out after the consecration.? 

There is of course this possible alternative : an alteration in the position 
of the diptychs in the Liturgy of St James between the time at which St Cyril 
wrote and the date of its translation into Syriac. We have in this case 
to suppose the following fluctuations in this rite: about 350 the diptychs 
(on the supposition that names of the dead were recited) were read 

1 Texts and Studies viii, no. 1, p. 101, note 3. 
2 See Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1911, pp. 400-401. 
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in their present position, after the Invocation ; then, before (451 ?), they 
were placed just after the Pax; later on they were restored to their 
former place, where they still remain. Of these changes no Greek record 
is to be found. The last must be supposed to have taken place before the 
middle of the seventh century ; for Jacob of Edessa, who takes special 
note of the position of the diptychs in the churches of Constantinople and 
Alexandria and compares it with that of his own rite (the Syriac 
‘St James’), could scarcely have failed to comment on such a divergence 
from his own use in the Greek ‘St James’ as that of reading the diptychs 
just after the kiss of peace. The difficulties besetting this view are 
such, and the suppositions it involves are so numerous and complex, 
that I cannot think it is likely to commend itself ; and we must, I think, 
look elsewhere than to a lost and unrecorded phase of the Greek Liturgy 
of St James for the source whence the Book of Life was derived by the 
Syrian Jacobites. 

Dismissing then the Greek Liturgy of St James altogether, we may 
now enquire whether there is reason for believing the practice in vogue 
among these Jacobites of reciting the Book of Life after the Pax and 
before the anaphora is of native, that is of East Syrian origin. 


Mr Edmund Bishop’ has pointed out the close agreement there is as 
to order between the early part of the service (from the dismissals to 
the reading of the diptychs) described by Narsai at Nisibis about the 
end of the fifth century and that described by the Areopagite. As 
regards the diptychs, however, he notes this difference, that while 
Narsai tells of the reading of names both of the living and the dead, the 
diptychs spoken of by the Areopagite are those of the dead only; and 
he throws out the suggestion that the presence of the living in Narsai’s 
diptychs was due to borrowing from Antioch.? Such borrowing would 
from the nature of the case have been easy and natural. The early 
Nestorians had a close link of connexion with Antioch in the persons of 
Diodore, Theodore, and Nestorius. They possessed, moreover, at an 
early time a Greek Liturgy purporting to be that of Nestorius, and 
probably also another bearing the name of Theodore. Narsai himself, 
on his own admission, borrowed (or imitated) a formula of Intercession 
from Nestorius.’ We have in any case an exact agreement as to position 
between the diptychs of Narsai, those of the Areopagite, and the 
Jacobite Book of Life. In other words this position (different from 
that in the Greek rites of western Syria) seems native in eastern Syria. 


1 Texts and Studies viii, no. 1, pp. 108, 111-112 (cf. pp. go-g!). 

2 Ibid. p. 112. 

3 Ibid. p. 20: ‘Of all these the priest makes mention, imitating Mar Nestorius in 
his supplication.’ 
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That Narsai’s order for the diptychs (i.e. after the Pax) is merely that 
of the East Syrian Liturgy of Addai and Mari is not only shewn by the 
mediaeval commentators on that rite (Abraham Bar Lipheh and the 
so-called George of Arbela) but is also indicated by the modern printed 
text. The Urmi edition (pp. 11-12) has the following sequence: (1) 
the deacon says ‘Give the peace’, (2) a rubric ‘and they give the peace 
to one another and say’, (3) the prayer ‘and for all the catholici’, 
(4) rubric ‘and they read the diptychs, which is the Book of the 
Living and Dead’. This order is kept in the S. P.C. K. translation, 
and is found also in the Chaldean (Uniate) text. Thus Mr Brightman’s 
order needs to be corrected, since it places the diptychs before the Pax. 
All this so far is matter of fact. 

Let us now consider the origin of the name ‘ Book of Life’ as applied 
to diptychs of the dead. I have kept the translation ‘Book of 
Life’, both because it has already acquired a certain currency, and 
because I think it probable that, as a name for diptychs of the dead, 
it was originally employed in that sense. Thus George of the Arabs 
brings it into connexion with the scriptural phrase, and identifies it with 
the ‘ book of life which is in heaven’. But the Syriac expression, séphar 
hayyé, as it stands may equally well be translated ‘ Book of the Living’, 
since the Syriac words for ‘life’ and ‘the living’ (plur.) coincide exactly 
in form and pronunciation (fayy2); and in fact it will be seen that 
Bar Képhi and the Breaking of the Eucharist appear to have understood 
it so. It is not perhaps of great interest to determine this point: but 
what is really of importance is that, as a name for the diptychs, ‘ Book of 
Life’ appears to be of Syriac origin. Narsai calls the diptychs ‘ she dook 
of the two (sets of) names, of the living and dead’ (sephra ... dhé-hayyé 
wé-mithé). Here sephra is the same word as séphar, the difference in form 
being explained by the fact that Syriac has two ways of expressing the 
genitive relation. Abraham Bar Lipheh' takes us a step farther : he calls 
the diptychs, in the Liturgy of Addai and Mari, the ‘ Book of the living 
and dead’ (séphar hayyé wé-mithé)*; and I have no doubt that this is 
the precise form of the title by which the diptychs in the same rite were 
known to Narsai also, and that his expansion of it is due merely to the 
fact that he wrote in metre. Putting now this East-Syrian, or ‘Nestorian’, 
title alongside of the Jacobite ‘Book of Life’ we get the following 

' The date of this writer is a matter for conjecture. He is frequently cited in the 
work usually ascribed to George of Arbela (tenth century) ; but as the ascription of 
this work to George is more than doubtful the date of both treatises remains uncer- 


tain. I am inclined to place the former in the eighth or ninth century and. the 
latter in the eleventh. Both are in course of edition in the Corpus Scriptorum 
Chnistianorum Orientalium. 

® Exactly as in the modern Syriac text of Addai and Mari printed at Urmi (1890), 
p. 12 1. 7, and in the Chaldean text. 
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result (for the sake of clearness I omit the article, which does not exist 
in Syriac) :— 


Jacobite: séphar hayyé 
‘Book-of _ living’ 
or ‘life’ 
Nestorian: séphar hayyé we-mithé 
‘ Book-of living and-dead’ 


We have seen that séphar hayyé can mean either ‘book of life’ or 
‘book of living’; and so it needed only the addition of a single Syriac 
word (wé-mithé) to turn the name for diptychs of the dead—those whose 
names were written in the eaven/y book of life—into a name for 
diptychs of ving and dead. And thus the ‘ Nestorian’ title for the 
diptychs is nothing but the Jacobite ‘Book of Life (or Living)’ with 
the addition of ‘and dead’; and, if Mr Bishop’s suggestion is correct— 
that the reading of the names of the living in the so-called ‘ Nestorian’, 
i.e. the traditional and native East Syrian, rite was borrowed from 
Antioch—the name for the original diptychs of the dead only was in all 
probability in this rite also simply ‘ Book of Life’. I am not sure 
indeed that we may not legitimately turn the argument round, and say 
that as the ames appear to have been at one time identical, the things 
probably were so too; and that Mr Bishop’s surmise thus receives the 
support of a very curious and significant piece of evidence. It may be 
added that sephra (the ‘emphatic’ form of séphar) is not the only, or 
indeed the most common, Syriac word for ‘ Book’ ; and since we have 
seen that Syriac has also two methods of indicating the genitive, it is 
clear that ‘ book of living (life)’ might have been expressed in several 
different ways—a consideration which adds point to the exact verbal 
and grammatical coincidence noted above. 

The conclusion to which I am led by the evidence is as follows: in 
the early part of the fifth century, before the establishment of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite schismatical churches, there existed, in 
regions lying to the north and east of the district in which the rite of 
Antioch prevailed, a common practice as regards the diptychs: they 
were still diptychs of the dead only; they were read after the kiss of 
peace ; in Syriac-speaking communities they were called the Book of 
Life. A witness to this use in certain Greek-speaking churches lying 
within that north-eastern region—probably on the southern confines of 
Armenia—is pseudo-Dionysius. It is probably to this last-named district 
that Maximus of Constantinople alludes in the seventh century, when he 
speaks of a practice current (apparently still in his day) ‘in the East’ of 
reading the diptychs after the Pax. He does not refer to the farther- 
eastern, the Nestorian, churches, since they already had diptychs of the 

VOL. XIII. Qq 
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living as well (so Narsai); and it is improbable that he is thinking 
merely of the Jacobite Book of Life, which did not engage the attention 
of his younger contemporary Jacob of Edessa. When noting the fact 
that the diptychs spoken of by the Areopagite were of the dead only 
(P. Gr. iv 1454), and again that they were read after the salutation 
(the Pax) dowep xai év “Avarody (P. Gr. iv 136D), Maximus did not 
realize that these two points of difference from his own rite admitted 
of a very easy explanation, viz. that the Areopagite himself wrote ‘in 
the East’. 

I had already arrived at these conclusions when the following piece 
of evidence was brought to my notice. In the r5th chapter of his 
Lxpositio, in commenting on the diptychs (after the consecration), 
Bar Salibi writes thus: ‘Sed hic decet sermonem extolli ut vituperet 
Armenos qui non offerunt sacrificium pro vivis. Si enim in liturgia 
commemorationes tres priores propter vivos sunt: ... quare vos inscitia 
quadam commemorationem vivorum super altare negligitis ?’ 

We have traced the origin of the Book of Life, read after the Pax, to 
the borders of Armenia: here we find a practice of commemorating the 
dead only among the Armenians themselves in the twelfth century. 

If it is asked why George of the Arabs (if he is really the author of our 
first document) mentions the Book of Life in the seventh century, while 
his earlier contemporary Jacob of Edessa had not the practice of reading 
it in his church, I should seek an explanation in the fact that the 
diocese of the former lay farther east than Edessa, and was thus less 
liable to be influenced by the usages of Greek-speaking churches. The 
same is the case with Bar Képha. But even so, it is to be remembered 
that George mentions the Book of Life only at the end of his com- 
mentary on the liturgy, as if by an afterthought, and not in its proper 
place ; while the author of the Breaking of the Eucharist and Bar Képha 
expressly state that its use was only occasional. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 


‘WOMAN, WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH THEE?’ 


WE must all have listened, at some time or other, to well-meant 
expositions explaining that the speech of our Lord to His Mother at the 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee was not as harsh as it sounds in English. 
I venture to think that the sense of harshness persists, notwithstanding 
the explanations, and I desire to submit an alternative exegesis of 
John ii 4. Of course, so far as the vocative yiva is concerned, the 
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harshness disappears in Greek; the difficulty is really with ri éuot 
Kat oot; 

The phrase is common enough, both in Greek and Aramaic. It 
gives us three things, viz. ‘something’ (r/), the speaker (éuo/), and the 
person spoken to (co) ; and further, it asserts the existence of a gap or 
disconnexion. What, as a matter of fact, the phrase does not tell us 
is where the gap is. It may be between me and ¢hee, but it may equally 
well be between ws and the thing. I venture to suggest that in John ii 4 
ri éyoi Kai coi, yivat; means nothing more than ti jpiv, viva; we 
might translate it ‘What have I and thou to do with that ?’ 

The nearest linguistic parallel in the N.T. is ri ydp po tovo ew 
kpivev ; in 1 Cor. v 12. ‘What is that to us?’ in Matt. xxvii 4 is ri 
mpoo ypas; but I submit that a simple dative might stand there, 
especially a phrase of more syllables like éuoi xai cot. In the Aramaic 
of the older Syriac versions this linguistic difference disappears.* 

As for the general meaning, that is determined by the context. In 
fact, this is the case whatever view we may take of the Fourth Gospel 
from the point of view of history or theology. The Mother of Jesus 
tells Him that the wine has run short: His answer encourages her to 
believe that He will act in the matter, for she prepares the servants for 
an order (ver.5). She was right in this impression, for in what we read 
next our Lord is telling them to fill the water-pots (ver. 7). Obviously, 
therefore, the answer was in some way favourable. It seems to me 
difficult to believe that ri éuoi xai coi, viva; can be intended by the 
Evangelist to mean anything else than ‘ Never mind; don’t be worried’. 
A sentence which means literally ‘It is not my business’ (mda ‘a/ésh) 
is used by the modern Egyptians, both for ‘I beg your pardon!’ and 
‘Never mind!’ That is really what is required. The Evangelist adds 
ovrw yKe % Spa pov. Doubtless this is intentionally of double meaning : 
‘the impression left on the reader is that it is not supposed by the 
Evangelist to have been understood at the time’ (Addo¢t 2642). The 
Christian is supposed to see that it may mean ‘ My crisis is not yet’, 
while it seemed at the time only to say ‘It is not yet the moment to 
act’. But in neither sense does it convey a rebuke. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
1 See also Abbott Johannine Grammar 2229 ff, 2642 a. 


Qq2 
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SCOTUS ERIGENA ON GREEK MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Dr Souter notes in the Critical Apparatus of his N. T. that otd¢ é& 
Oedjparos avipds is omitted by B* 17* Clem. Eus. Ath. a/.; he does not 
mention that the first clause o¥3¢ é« OcAjparos capxds is omitted by 
other witnesses (E*, &c.). Both omissions are no doubt mistakes that 
arose mechanically; see Th. Zahn on the passage (note 70). But 
nowhere do I find mentioned the statement of Scotus Erigena :— 

In antiquis Graecorum exemplaribus solummodo scribitur ; Qui non 

ex sanguinibus, sed ex Deo nati sunt. 
Scotus seems to have known MSS (or a MS) in which doth clauses were 
omitted. The passage of Erigena is quoted by Franz Overbeck Das 
Johannesevangelium (‘Tiibingen 1911, p. 126) with reference to Ravaisson 
Rapports sur les bibliotheques des départements de Ouest, Paris 1846, 
p. 325. Erigena is not mentioned by Tischendorf among the authors 
who are important for the text of the Greek Testament. This passage 
shews that even so late an author deserves the attention of an editor of 
the Greek Testament. 

On i 15 Scotus writes :— 

Et clamat, vel sicut in Graeco legitur e¢ clamavit dicens: Hic erat 
quem dixi, vel sicut in Graeco habetur guem dicebam, quod multo signi- 
ficantius est. Nam si praeteritum perfectum, quod est dixi, poneret, 
peractum iam praedicationis eius de Christo opus significaret ; praeteri- 
tum vero imperfectum, quod est dicebam, et inchoationem praedicationis 
Christi ab Ioanne significat, et adhuc in ipsa praedicatione perse- 
verantiam. 

For the imperfect éAeyov instead of elroy Tischendorf quotes only C’*. 
Is there any connexion between Scotus and C’, or did he consider «lov 
as imperfect, or are there any other MSS reading éAeyov? 

Curious is the remark on i 29 :— 

Altera die, vel, ut in Graeco significantius scribitur, aia die videt 
Toannes Iesum venientem ad se. Alia, inquit, die, hoc est, alia cognitione. 
Prima enim cognitio fuit, quando .. . Nunc autem veluti secunda 
notitia, a/tera die vel alia die. 

In Greek there is no variant for rj éravprov. 

On i 18 we read :— 

Unigenitus filius, qui est in sinu Patris, vel ut in Graeco scribitur 
qui est in sinu Patris vel in sinibus Patris. In quibusdam codicibus 
Graecorum singulariter sinus Patris dicitur, in quibusdam pluraliter, 
quasi sinus multos Pater habeat. 

How is this statement to be understood? Ought we to read for the 
Greek ‘in sinum’ to correspond with «is rév xéAmov? or, ‘in sinus’? 
But what of the plural? Is it a confusion with Lk. xvi 22, 23? 
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On iii 3 Scotus calls attention to the difference of ‘ denuo et dvw6ev hoc 
est desursum’; on iii 13 he says that ‘ascendit’ might be present or 
perfect, ‘sed in Graeco non est ambiguum.’ 

On iii 27 :— 

nisi fuerit ei datum de caelo. In quibusdam codicibus Graecorum 
legitur nisi fuerit et datum desursum de caelo. 

For this dvwev Tischendorf quotes only 13, 69, 129; Wettstein 
adds the Armenian version. Codex 6g is the famous codex of Leicester, 
of the origin of which Dr Rendel Harris treated in 1887. Have we 
here a trace of one of its ancestors ? 

Es. NESTLE. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE CATACOMB OF 
S. CALLISTUS. 


Tuat the opening number of the new /ournal of Roman Studies 
should contain an article on the topic about to be discussed is of good 
omen for the study of Christian archaeology in England. Our country 
sends forth few workers in this field, which might well occupy the atten- 
tion of some of those attracted to Rome by the advantages for study 
offered by the British School of Archaeology. 

The last decade has been fruitful of discovery in the catacombs. 
Readers of the Journal of Theological Studies will recollect that excava- 
tions in the Catacomb of Priscilla on the Via Salaria have made it 
possible to determine with some approach to certainty the spot hallowed 
by tradition as the scene of S. Peter’s ministry. The works upon which 
Miss Barker’s article in the Journal of Roman Studies are based deal 
with the group of cemeteries lying on or between the Via Appia and 
Via Ardeatina, and although they do not carry us back to Apostolic 
times, they throw much fresh light on the history of the third century 
and its martyrs. Unfortunately, the interpretation of the remains which 
have been discovered has led to much diversity of opinion and to a 
bitter and unedifying controversy between the principal writers on the 
subject, of which as little as possible will here be said. 

The ‘queen of roads’ and the relatively unimportant highway which 
led from Rome to Ardea issued from the city by the Porta Capena and 
Porta Naevia respectively, and when the walls of Aurelian were built, 
the first passed through the new Porta Appia, whilst a small gateway, 
the Porta Ardeatina, which was blocked in the middle ages and finally 
destroyed by Sangallo to make room for his bastion, gave passage to the 
second. The Via Ardeatina, however, fell into disuse in the Dark 
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Ages, and the name is now commonly applied to the branch-road which 
leaves the Via Appia close to the chapel of Domine quo vadis ? and joins 
the original line of the Via Ardeatina in the neighbourhood of the 
estate of Tor Marancia, famous both for the discoveries of classical 
sculpture made in 1827, and also as the site of the Catacomb of 
Domitilla, the nucleus of which was formed by the burial-place of those 
members of the Flavian house who embraced Christianity. 

In the triangle formed by the Via Appia, the Via Ardeatina (in the 
modern sense) and the cross-road known as the Via delle Sette Chiese, 
is a large group of cemeteries to which the name of S. Callistus is 
popularly attached. These cemeteries were the scene of the great 
De Rossi’s most famous discoveries, and the three volumes of his Roma 
sotterranea are almost entirely concerned with this region. The con- 
tinuation of this great work—the publication of which was suspended 
on the death of De Rossi—has been entrusted to Orazio Marucchi, the 
indefatigable secretary of the Commissione di Archeologia sacra, and a 
fourth volume, containing the first instalment of a description of the 
Catacomb of Domitilla, was issued in 1909. But the excavations 
carried on in 1902-3 and again since 1908 in the so-called Catacomb 
of S. Callistus have made clear some points which De Rossi was forced 
to leave in obscurity, and have at the same time raised fresh problems, 
the solution of which cannot yet be said to have been achieved. 
Mgr Wilpert, whose work on the paintings of the catacombs is a classic, 
has summed up the results of the new discoveries in what he announces 
as the first of a series of essays supplementary to Roma sotterranea' ; 
but his conclusions differ widely from those of Marucchi, who devotes 
some sections of his own volume to the controversy, which has been in 
progress for some years past. The region, in fact, in which the monu- 
ments in dispute lie, though not directly adjacent to the Catacomb of 
Domitilla, is also bordered by the Via Ardeatina, and the itineraries of 
the Middle Ages, upon the interpretation of which much depends, treat 
the cemeteries of the Via Appia and Via Ardeatina in close connexion. 

The Catacomb of S. Callistus takes its name from the deacon who, 
as we are told by the author of the ®:Arocodovpeva,’ was entrusted by 
S. Zephyrinus (199-217) with the administration of ‘the cemetery’, 
and succeeded his patron as Pope (217-222). Neither of these Popes 
was, however, buried in the ‘cemetery of Callistus’ properly so-called.° 
Callistus himself, according to the Liber pontificalis, found his last rest- 
ing-place in the coemeterium Calepodii on the Via Aurelia, while 

1 Die Papsigraber und die Caciliengruft, 1909 (Ital. trans. La cripta dei Papi, &c., 
IgI0). 

* : 12 (els 7d xotunrhpov xaréorncer). 
’ Thepredecessors of S. Zephyrinus were all buried beside S. Peter in the Vatican. 
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Zephyrinus (again according to the Zid. pont.) was buried 7 cymiterio 
suo iuxta cymiterium Calisti via Appia. S. Urban, too (222-230), is 
stated by the best authorities to have been buried in the cemetery of 
Praetextatus, which lies to the east of the Via Appia. Of the ten 
Popes who succeeded him, however, all save one—S. Cornelius, whose 
burial-place in the crypta Lucinae on the Via Appia was discovered by 
De Rossi in 1849—are said to have been buried in cymiterio Calisti; 
and nearly all, as we shall see, were doubtless laid to rest in the famous 
Papal crypt which adjoins that of S. Cecilia. The next two Popes, 
S. Marcellinus (296-308) and S. Marcellus (308-9), were buried in the 
Catacomb of Priscilla; S. Eusebius, however (309-311), and S. Mil- 
tiades (311-314) had their tombs in the cemetery of Callistus. The 
latter was the last of the Popes to be buried in this cemetery ; but we 
hear that S. Marcus (336-7) built two dasi/icae, in one of which he was 
buried, and that this was in cymiterio Balbinae Via Ardeatina, and also 
that S. Damasus (366-384), whose poetical epitaphs, inscribed in the un- 
mistakeable characters invented by Furius Dionysius Philocalus, adorned 
so many tombs of martyrs, likewise erected a Jdasiica on the Via 
Ardeatina, in which he was buried with his mother Laurentia and his 
sister Irene. All these burial-places, as well as the dasz/ica on the Via 
Ardeatina in which the brothers Marcus and Marcellianus, deacons 
martyred under Diocletian, were buried sub magno altare, were visited 
by the pilgrims for whose benefit the itineraries were written ; and the 
materials for their identification have been largely increased by recent 
excavations. 

We may take first the discoveries in the Papal crypt itself. To the 
epitaphs of four’ Popes—SS. Anteros, Fabianus, Lucius,and Eutychianus 
—discovered by De Rossi has been added a fifth, that of S..Pontianus, 
who was exiled to Sardinia by Maximinus Thrax, and died of the ill- 
treatment he received there. The fragments which compose it were 
found in the crypt of S, Cecilia amidst a mass of rubbish, one of them 
almost at the bottom of a deep well ; and we see that in the original 
inscription, as in that of S, Fabianus, who caused the body of S. Pon- 
tianus to be brought from Sardinia and buried here, only the name 
and title Emur(ozos), of the Pope were given. At a later date the 
monogram M, i.e. paprup, was added, as it was also in the epitaph of 
S. Fabianus. De Rossi explained the addition in the latter case by the 
supposition that the formal wndicatio by which the title of martyr was 
conferred was postponed owing to the long vacancy which followed the 
death of Fabianus, and assumed that his successor, S. Cornelius, decreed 


1 We do not include that of ‘ Urbanus’, since it is more than doubtful, for 
palaeographical reasons, whether it belongs to the Pope of that name. 
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the addition of the monogram: but the discovery of the epitaph of 
S. Pontianus has made this theory impossible, and Wilpert has further 
shewn that in the epitaph of S. Cornelius himself the word MARTYR is 
a later addition. It is difficult to say when the title was added, but it 
is at least an attractive conjecture that S. Sixtus II and his attendant 
deacons were the first to be so honoured. The fragmentary inscription 
. .. VS MARTYS found by De Rossi in the Catacomb of Praetextatus is 
generally thought to refer either to Felicissimus or to Agapitus, who 
were put to death shortly after the Pope himself. 

The martyrdom of S. Sixtus has been discussed in a critical spirit by 
Wilpert, whose opinion finds support in a communication from Mgr 
Duchesne. The hitherto accepted view, that S. Sixtus was put to 
death in the Catacomb of Praetextatus, was maintained by De Rossi 
on very inconclusive grounds. It is true that SS. Felicissimus and 
Agapitus were buried in that catacomb ; but S. Sixtus himself, as well 
as the four deacons martyred together with him, who are mentioned 
in a letter written by S. Cyprian’ on the receipt of the news at Carthage, 
were buried in or near the Papal crypt. This is in fact evident from 
the two inscriptions there set up by S. Damasus. The epitaph of the 
Pope himself (Ihm 13), of which three small fragments exist, was clearly 
intended to adorn his tomb, and the line 

hic positus rector caelestia iussa docebam 
is, to say the least, most naturally interpreted as meaning that S. Sixtus 
was preaching in the crypt itself when arrested ; and the second (Ihm 
12) which enumerates the saints buried in this region, contains the line 
hic comites Xysti, portant qui ex hoste tropaea. 
Unfortunately the name of S. Sixtus did not occur in the first of these 
inscriptions, and the vector seems to have been in later times identified 
with S. Stephen, the predecessor of S. Sixtus. This led to almost 
inextricable confusion in the legendary accounts of these two saints and 
their martyrdom: but it may be regarded as certain that S. Sixtus was 
the Pope to whom the place of honour in the Catacomb of Callistus 
belonged of right. It is the merit of Wilpert to have placed the matter 
almost beyond reach of doubt by his partial reconstruction of an inscrip- 
tion, of which a number of small fragments have been found at different 
times,” several having been recently identified by Wilpert. The characters 
belong to the fifth century, but the inscription is clearly copied from 
one originally composed by S. Damasus—probably by order of Vigilius 
(537-555), who, as we learn from the well-known inscription found in 
the Catacomb of SS. Petrus and Marcellinus,* did much to repair the 


1 Ep. 82. 


2 The fragments identified by De Rossi are given in Ihm 17. 
3 De Rossi Jnser. Crist. ii 1, 110. 
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damage wrought by the Goths under Vitiges. Although not a single 
line can be restored with certainty, Wilpert has made out a strong case 
for reading the beginning of the poem thus 

Dum] populi [re]ct[or rJegis p[ra]ecept[a p]rofa[na 

Contemnens dluci{ bus missis dat no ]bile corpus, 
where vex obviously refers to Valerian and rector to S. Sixtus. The 
fragments whose provenance is known were found either at the top or 
the bottom of the stairway by which the catacomb is entered ; and it 
is natural to assume that it marked the spot where S. Sixtus was actually 
beheaded, which was of course not in the Papal crypt itself where the 
arrest was made. Now in the neighbourhood of the stairway there is 
a small triapsidal building conventionally known as the Basilica of SS. 
Sixtus and Cecilia; and it is tempting to suppose—as Wilpert does— 
that it marks the site of S. Sixtus’s martyrdom. An oratorium ubi 
decollatus est S. Xystus is mentioned in the Itineraries compiled for the 
use of mediaeval pilgrims ; but this was almost certainly on the Via Appia, 
and much nearer the city than the building mentioned above. It is, 
however, impossible to discuss Wilpert’s view without referring to other 
discoveries in the neighbouring cemeteries.’ 

In the region to the north of the cemetery of Callistus proper, not 
far from the fork of the roads, two crypts were excavated some years 
ago which were evidently of more than ordinary importance. The first, 
which was once lined with marble and had four marble-cased columns 
at the corners, contained a number of formae and /ocudi ; and the epitaph 
of a ector named Alexius, who is described as resting ‘ with the saints ’, 
supports the view that the crypt was the burial-place of well-known 
martyrs. Near to it is a second crypt, which likewise had at one time 
a marble lining, and has been named the Crypt of the Apostles, from 
the fact that it contained a fourth-century fresco representing our Lord 
seated in the midst of His disciples. Amongst the débris with which 
the crypt was choked was found a small fragment of the inscription set 
up by S. Damasus in honour of his mother Laurentia, as was proved 
by the discovery of an imprint of almost the whole inscription on the 
cement adhering to a large block of travertine buried in the rubbish 
accumulated in a neighbouring cudicu/um a few yards from the Crypt of 
the Apostles. This cudbicu/um was lighted by a large /ucernarium, and 
it is of course possible that the block had fallen from above ; in any 

1 Beneath the Papal crypt there has been discovered a number of galleries, &c., 
of the third century, excavated in an arenarium, and a vast pile of skeletons arranged 
in layers with earth between them. It seems probable that they had been removed 
from earlier tombs in order to make room for those who wished to be buried ad 
sanctos. No doubt it is to such ossuaria that the itineraries refer when they speak 


of ‘ innumerabilis multitudo martyrum ’, &c.; in this case they speak of lxxx martyres 
who rest deorsum, i. e. below the crypt of S. Cecilia. 
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case, its original destination must remain uncertain, although, as it 
shews signs of having been used to support a cancellus, it might have 
come from the Crypt of the Apostles. Naturally enough, it was at 
once suggested that this crypt was the burial-place of S. Damasus, 
his mother and his sister, to which the Liber pontificalis refers. This 
is the view held by Wilpert, who would also see in the adjoining Crypt 
of the Columns the shrine of SS. Marcus and Marcellianus (v. supra, 
p- 599). ‘The mediaeval itineraries are in close agreement concerning 
the shrines to be visited on the Via Ardeatina. Nearest to the city lay 
the church of S. Marcus (336-337), then those of S. Damasus and SS. 
Marcus and Marcellianus, and finally the basilica of S. Petronilla and 
the tombs of SS. Nereus and Achilleas; these last belonged to the 
catacomb of Domitilla. The Jadex coemeteriorum, again, distinguishes 
four coemeteria on the Via Ardeatina—the coemeterium Domitillae Neret 
et Achille’ ad S. Petronillam, the coemeterium Balbinae ad S. Marcum 
et Marcellianum, the coemeterium Basilei ad S. Marcum and the coeme- 
terium Damasi.' The position of the cemetery of S. Marcus may be 
regarded as certain. It was not far from the Trappist monastery whose 
fathers have charge of the Catacomb of Callistus, and the remains of a 
basilica in this region, discovered in 1640 and described by Fonseca 
in 1745, but now destroyed, were almost certainly those of that erected 
by the Pope himself. ‘The two crypts above-mentioned are quite close 
to this spot, but not so near to the Via Ardeatina. But there are 
serious difficulties in the way of the proposed identifications. The 
Liber pontificalis uses almost exactly the same expression with reference 
to S. Marcus and S. Damasus—feci/ duas basilicas, unam via Ardeatina 
ubi requiescit of the first, fecit duas basilicas,.. .alia(m) via Ardeatina 
ubi requiescit of the second—and as it is undoubted that the second 
basilica was in each case a church above ground, it seems more than 
unlikely that such a small crypt as that of the Apostles would receive 
the same designation. Moreover, as the inscriptions found in the 
adjacent passages shew, the Crypt of the Apostles was in existence before 
the pontificate of S. Damasus. As for SS. Marcus and Marcellianus, 
the Ltinerarium Sarisburiense distinctly states that their bodies rested 
sursum (i.e. above ground) sub magno altare, and their Acts tells us 
that they were originally buried ad avenas—‘ by the sand-pits ’"—an 
expression which is inapplicable to the Crypt of the Columns, if this, 
as Wilpert supposes, was their first resting-place. This being so, it 
seems that judgement should at least be suspended until more thorough 
excavations have been carried out on the line of the Via Ardeatina. 

But the question is further complicated by the existence of two 


1 The Index oleorum groups the saints of the Via Ardeatina together in a similar 
order. 
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triapsidal sanctuaries, one (which has been mentioned already, cf. p. 601) 
close to the Papal crypt, and a second to the west of it, nearer to the 
Catacomb of Domitilla. The first of these, as we saw, Wilpert believes 
to have been sacred to the memory of S. Sixtus ; in the second he would 
see the shrine of S. Zephyrinus, who was buried in cymiterio suo iuxta 
cymiterium Calisti. "Together with S. Zephyrinus the pilgrims venerated 
S. Tarsicius, a deacon or acolyte martyred under Valerian—forty years 
after the death of S. Zephyrinus—for refusing to give up the Sacred 
Host ; and we read in the Liber de locis the words S. Zarcisius et 
S. Geferinus in uno tumulo iacent. Under Wilpert’s direction both of 
these buildings have been excavated, and in that nearest to the Via 
Ardeatina was found a large disomus, which had evidently contained 
the remains of martyrs, since there were traces of a fenestella con- 
Jessionis,: whilst in that which is adjacent to the Papal crypt no traces 
of the cult of martyrs were found, though in the central apse there was 
a deep grave in which were remains of a fourth-century sarcophagus 
with a representation of S. Peter walking on the waves. Marucchi, 
however, would see in this latter the shrine of S. Zephyrinus, supposing 
that the body of S. Tarsicius was buried above that of the Pope, and 
conjectures that the other is the dast/ica of SS. Marcus and Marcel- 
lianus: it would in fact be possible for an altar to have stood over the 
bisomus. The strength of his case lies in the fact that it puts a less 
forced interpretation on the literary texts. The shrine of S. Zephyrinus 
would be accurately described as tuxta cymiterium Calisti, and the route 
of the pilgrims, who on leaving the Papal crypt visited, first, the 
shrine of S. Zephyrinus (sursum, i.e. above ground), secondly that of 
S. Eusebius (/onge in antro, ‘at some distance in a crypt’), and lastly 
the tomb of S. Cornelius (/onge in antro altero), is most naturally explained 
by Marucchi’s theory. Whether it is consistent with the remains dis- 
covered is a question less easy to settle, and no attempt can here be 
made to decide the point. 
H. STuart JONES. 

1 The burial of the Pope, and the youth put to death a generation after him, in 

the same grave, may be explained by the supposition that after the havoc wrought 


by the Goths the body of the second was translated and placed beside that of 
the first. 
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REVIEWS 


THREE BOOKS ON ST PAUL. 


The Religious Experience of Saint Paul. By Percy GARDNER. 
(Williams & Norgate, Crown Theological Library, 1911.) 

Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung. Von ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, rgrt.) 


The Earlier Epistles of St Paul, their motive and origin. By Kirsopp 
Lake. (Rivingtons, 1911.) 


Durinc the last year three most noteworthy books about St Paul 
and his writings have appeared. Two of them are of great importance, 
Dr Schweitzer’s and Professor Lake’s; while the third, less directly 
instructive for teachers, makes an admirable introduction to the modern 
study of St Paul for the non-professional English reader. 

Professor Percy Gardner’s Religious Experience of Saint Paul is 
a most charming book to read. It is just the book to put into the 
hands of those about to begin the serious study of Paulinism. And 
even in those parts where the present writer would most differ from 
Professor Gardner the difference is concerned with matters to which 
far too little attention has hitherto been paid in England. The book 
emphasizes the importance of the connexion between Pauline religion 
and the Greek Mysteries, and in the present state of New Testament 
study in this country it is more important to have mistaken views 
about this connexion than to have no views on the subject at all. 
Professor Gardner holds one view, Dr Schweitzer holds another, a view 
almost directly opposed to it, and yet I venture to think that the views 
taken of St Paul’s teaching by these two scholars are really more akin 
than those of the ordinary English student of New Testament religion, 
to whom the Greek and Graeco-Oriental Mystery-religions mean nothing 
at all. English students know that Dr Frazer has written a book about 
Attis and Osiris, but that this really matters to his study of the New 
Testament they have not realized. Still less do they know of the direct 
application of the modern study of later Greek religion to New Testa- 
ment problems by such men as Reitzenstein and Heitmiiller, although 
the question at issue deals with the ideas which lie at the very basis of 
Christian doctrine and the Christian sacraments. 

It is possible to cast this question in a quasi-historical form somewhat 
as follows. There is first the Religion of Jesus, the original Gospel. 
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What this was exactly is a highly controversial subject. Some, like 
Professor Gardner himself, put the emphasis upon the ethical teaching 
of our Lord, ‘spiritual life full of the divine ideas’ (p. 239). Dr Schweitzer, 
on the other hand, is the champion of ‘ thoroughgoing eschatology’: to 
him the central point of the original Gospel is the expectation that the 
miraculous kingdom which God will bring in was just upon the point 
of arriving. In either case it was a Vision conceived with immense 
enthusiasm, a moment of white heat in human consciousness. On the 
other hand we see the ancient Catholic Church, a powerful society, knit 
together by common rules of life and common ceremonies, which were 
believed to have an almost magical efficiency in ensuring to the Christian 
who practised them a happy life after death. I do not say that this is 
an adequate description of Catholicism as it really is, but it is the 
impression which it may very well make upon an outsider. Between 
the religion of Jesus and the religion of the Catholic Church stands 
Paulinism, the doctrine of Paul the Christian missionary. A glance at 
Paulinism shews us that it is not quite what we might expect, a simple 
bridge between Galilee and Rome. The ideas which are most elaborated 
in the letters of St Paul find few echoes in Christian writers of the next 
two centuries, and much of what most modern thinkers admire in the 
Gospels finds few echoes in St Paul. There is more quoted of the 
Sermon on the Mount in Justin Martyr’s Afology, addressed to a 
heathen emperor, than in all the Pauline Epistles put together. 

So the question arises what sort of thing Paulinism is. Is it a genuine 
developement of primitive Christianity? Or is the Pauline dogma, as 
it is so often superficially thought of at the present day, a first step 
away from the simplicity of the Gospel, the first stage in the paganiza- 
tion and Hellenization of the true Christian religion? And in particular, 
when we find in St Paul’s letters many phrases and many ideas which 
find their obvious illustration not so much in the Synoptic Gospels as 
in the terminology of Greek Mysteries or private Rites, must we not 
admit that St Paul’s doctrines are derived rather from these heathen 
sources than from the genuine teachings of our Lord? 

Professor Gardner’s book is a very good specimen of those which 
claim a large Greek element in St Paul’s thought; Dr Schweitzer’s 
book is largely a protest against this view; Professor Lake’s book, while 
on the whole supporting Dr Schweitzer’s conclusions, differs from both 
the others in this, that he is considering St Paul’s converts and the 
effect of the Pauline teaching upon them rather than the point of view 
of St Paul himself. As we shall see, Dr Schweitzer’s arguments affect 
some of Professor Gardner’s positions rather seriously, while they 
hardly touch Professor Lake’s. Moreover Professor Lake’s book is 
very largely concerned with historical and literary questions connected 
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with the earlier Epistles of St Paul, into the discussion of which neither 
of the other books goes. 

A word or two may here be said about these questions, all of which 
are important for our understanding of Paulinism generally, as well as 
for the exegesis of particular passages in the Acts and Epistles. On 
pp. 14-60 Lake discusses the Council at Jerusalem and the historicity 
of the famous Apostolic Decree in Acts xv. On pp. 253-316 he 
discusses the destination and date of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Merely to say that he accepts the historicity of the Council and a very 
early date for the Epistle, and further that he is a partisan of Ramsay’s 
‘South Galatian’ theory, would no doubt leave the English reader 
unmoved. The special reason why I should commend these sections 
for careful study is that I believe it is only upon the lines championed 
in Professor Lake’s book that the accuracy and good faith of St Luke 
and the accuracy and good faith of St Paul can be intelligibly and 
successfully maintained. Unless the ‘South Galatian’ theory be 
accepted, St Paul cannot have written the Epistle to the Galatians 
before the ‘second Missionary Journey’, which took place after the 
Council at Jerusalem; and if the Council at Jerusalem had already 
taken place it is impossible to explain how St Paul could pass it over in 
silence. If, on the other hand, Gal. ii be an account of this Council, it 
is impossible to harmonize St Paul and St Luke, and very difficult to 
understand St Paul’s action with regard to Titus or St Peter’s conduct 
at Antioch. Again, unless the Apostolic Decree (Acts xv 28, 29) 
enforces Christian Ethics and is sof a Food Law, it was not a victory 
for St Paul, but only a compromise which he did not loyally keep.’ 
Professor Lake has done a great deal towards proving that ‘Galatians’ 
was really written before the Council and that when the Council took 
place it was a moral and not a ceremonial rule that was enforced upon 
the Gentile converts by Apostolic authority. 

Equally judicious, and more individually original, is Professor Lake’s 
solution of the troublesome questions connected with the text and 
original destination of the Epistle to the Romans. There existed of 
this Epistle a longer and a shorter recension. The longer recension 
is the text familiar to us, the shorter recension omitted the two references 
to Rome in chap. i and consisted of Rom. i-xiv together with the con- 
cluding Doxology. The most popular explanation of the existence of 
this shorter recension is that it was due to Marcion: this explanation 
has been accepted by Sanday and Headlam, by P. Corssen and by 
von Soden, but Lake shews that the arguments which they have used 
are unsatisfactory : ‘the evidence’, he says (p. 361), ‘ points away from 
the Marcionite hypothesis and in favour of the primitive existence of 

1 See Col. ii 16. 
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a short recension, which originally belonged to a Catholic Corpus, 
closed by a doxology, in which it [i.e. “ Romans”] was the last of the 
Epistles to Churches.’ The reasons for this conclusion, like those 
alleged for alternative hypotheses, are minute and complicated, but 
they are very clearly set forth by Professor Lake, and any one who in 
the future expounds the Epistle to the Romans will need to master his 
argument before he earns the right to adopt a different conclusion." 
When the religion of a great religious leader is expressed, as St Paul’s 
was, rather in occasional letters than in formal treatises, it is necessary 
to face accidental literary and historical problems of this kind, in order 
to clear the ground for an unfettered discussion of more fundamental 
questions. In the case of St Paul the fundamental problems are the 
two that we should naturally expect. Because St Paul was a member 
of the Catholic Church his doctrine is dominated by a doctrine of the 
Sacraments ; because St Paul was a primitive Christian his doctrine is 
dominated by ‘Eschatology’. And before leaving Professor Lake’s 
book I shall venture to quote a page in which I believe he has pointed 
out the relative importance of these two problems. He says (p. 436) :-— 


‘, . . that the Parousia of the Messiah was imminent was one of the 
most fundamental parts of early Christianity. The critics who deny 
that this view was that of Jesus may possibly be right, but at all events 
the Synoptic Gospels were largely written to prove the opposite, and 
whether we trust the Evangelists or not as to their report of Jesus’ 
teaching, they are absolutely contemporary evidence as to the view 
of the first Christians, and the indirect testimony of the Epistles 
supports them. 

‘It is quite certain that the first Christians expected the immediate 
coming of the Kingdom, and they believed that Jesus would be the 
anointed King, the representative of God, in that Kingdom. This is 
what was meant by saying that Jesus was the Messiah. So far there 
is probably no dispute among students of the New Testament. Nor 
is it disputed that this belief is found in the Pauline Epistles ; the point 
which is seriously doubted is whether it is central or peripheral. That 
it was absolutely central to the average Gentile Christian in, for instance, 
Corinth, I do not believe ; for the centre of Christianity for him was 
the Sacraments rather than the expectation of the Parousia, even though 
the latter was a very prominent part of his creed. On the other hand, 
for a Jewish Christian, the expectation of the Parousia was probably 
quite central. I believe that it was so for St Paul himself, and the 
reason why there is comparatively so little in the Epistles on the subject 
is because it was not a subject for controversy among Christians, but an 
undisputed hope, which all cherished.’ 


1 The same must be said of Lake’s explanation how Apollos could ‘ teach care- 
fully the things concerning Jesus knowing only the baptism of John’ (Acts xviii 25, 
Lake, 108, 109). It is practically the explanation given by J. H. A. Hart in the 
J.T.S. for October 1905. 
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Professor Gardner’s view of the beginnings of the Gospel is very 
different from this. For him, ‘in the teaching of Jesus there is no 
doctrine’ (p. 139), and ‘the impending reign of the saints on earth took 
the place in imagination and belief of the overlying and underlying 
spiritual world which had been to Jesus the great reality of existence’ 
(p. 291). A spiritual world—I am not quite sure that Professor Gardner 
means by ‘spiritual’ quite what I think the New Testament writers 
mean by that term. Professor Lake very pertinently asks what the 
New Testament Greek would be for ‘such a man has the spirit of 
St Paul’! Here I would recall the weighty words of Dr Hatch in his 
Essays in Biblical Greek p. 126, where he is saying that wveipa is the 
underlying cause that gives to the several forms of yyy not their 
capacity but their energy. He then adds: ‘The conception of zveipa 
may be regarded as being closely analogous to the modern conception 
of “force”, and especially to that form of the conception which makes 
no distinction of essence between “ mind-force ” and other kinds of force, 
such as light or electricity. It is analogous but not identical: for 
force is conceived to be immaterial, whereas zvetya, however subtle, 
is still material.’ To quote Lake once more: ‘We are apt to use 
“ spiritual ” and “ spirit” in the sense of a “frame of mind” (Stimmung) 
which pays no special attention to carnal or material objects, and is 
busy with ideals. That is not what zvevparixés meant in the first 
century ; it meant a man who was obsessed by a zveiua which was not 
his own, but had come into him from without.’ The sky and the air 
are more material to us than they were to the ancients, for to us they 
are made of the same sort of stuff as the solid earth. But the spirit of 
man, if we believe in its existence at all, is less material to us than it 
was to them. Professor Gardner is too learned and too sympathetic 
towards the ancient world to treat it with overmuch of what Dr Schweitzer 
calls psychologisieren, but when he paraphrases Aristotle’s dictum about 
those who partook of the Mysteries (ob paGety re deiv GAG wabeiv) by 
saying they ‘did not learn anything, but were put in a frame of mind’ 
(p. 62), I cannot help thinking that he has ‘ psychologized’ what was 
thought of as real sacramental grace. 

Dr Schweitzer’s history of the study of St Paul during the last 
hundred years follows the same general plan as his Quest of the Historical 
Jesus and, like that book, is most instructive to the English reader. 
We all know the immense influence that German theological works 
have had in England; Dr Schweitzer’s books tell us plainly that 
English theological works have had very little influence in Germany. 
Till lately English New Testament investigation has been secondary, it 
has accepted or rejected the solutions to the problems which the 


1 Lake, p. 213, note, 
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Germans have disclosed. And to a great extent this is still the case ; 
certainly it is so with regard to the question of the Greek Mystery- 
religions and their relation to the early Christian doctrine of the 
Sacraments. 

English scholars have done their part in the new study of the 
Mystery-religions. I need only mention the names of Frazer and 
Miss Harrison, not to speak of Professor Gardner himself. But mean- 
while in Germany there have been a series of writers who carry on the 
investigation from the point of view of those who are most interested 
not in Greek religion but in the Christian religion. Heathen mysteries 
and Christian rites present some striking similarities. This is no new 
discovery: it was a fact familiar to Justin Martyr, who could only 
suppose that the evil Demons had taught the worshippers of Mithra 
to imitate Christian ceremonies. Now the theory is held the other way. 
This and that in Christian rite and Pauline doctrine is claimed as an 
element imported into Christianity from the Mysteries. And in par- 
ticular we are told that the idea of a Saviour-God who dies and rises 
again stands in the middle of the cult of ‘many oriental religions’." 
Further, the Christian sacramental meal and the grace thereby secured 
to the worshipper is said to be of Greek and pagan origin. As in the 
Mysteries, the Christian comes through Baptism to new birth, and 
through the Eucharist he is nourished with the ‘drug of immortality ’. 
Moreover, ‘the Mysteries were a representation of what the Godhead 
had experienced, and set forth the idea that this representation some- 
how worked a corresponding reality in those who took part. It was 
a symbolism which had actual effects, a drama that became a 
reality ’. 

It is not surprising that a number of persons have drawn out the 
analogies between pagan and Christian rituals. Nor again is it 
surprising that such analogies can be drawn. To a great extent the 
persons who joined the Mysteries and the persons who became 
Christians were the same sort of persons, persons belonging to the 
same culture and civilization and unsatisfied with it. But Christianity 
is a historical religion, a religion which began at a certain time and 
country and under certain historical conditions, and when we ask 
the much narrower question as to the relation between the Mysteries 
and Christianity as understood by St Paul, something more definite 
and precise than vague analogies is required. 

To begin with, there are questions about dates. I understand that 
these questions are beginning to agitate the world of classical scholars 
also, and that it is being recognized that Comparative Religion regarded 


1 See the writers quoted by Schweitzer, p. 151, note. 
2 Schweitzer, p. 154. 
VOL. XIII. Rr 
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as a branch of History may need to keep apart what Comparative 
Religion regarded as a branch of Anthropological Science legitimately 
puts together. Plutarch and Pausanias can tell us what was thought 
about ritual and religion in the second century a.p., but it may very 
well be that the theories then current are as different from those of 
classical times as modern Anglican theory differs from mediaeval theory. 
And when it comes to a question of St Paul’s ideas it is quite necessary 
to scrutinize very closely the date and provenance of the alleged heathen 
parallel. 

But there is more than this. There are differences of principle, as 
well as similarities. One of these is quite fundamental, and it is one of 
the great merits of Professor Gardner’s book that he recognizes it as 
well as does Dr Schweitzer. He points out as a feature wholly wanting 
in the heathen festivals ‘the apocalyptic element as given in the phrase 
“until he come”. For the heathen did not expect a reappearance on 
earth of deceased ancestor or tribal deity ’.” 

Moreover, ‘salvation’ to thé heathen Mystic meant simply an 
individual blessedness after death: to the Christian it meant escape 
from the Wrath tocome. ‘It should be noted’, says Schweitzer (p. 169), 
‘how the eschatological element in Paul’s Sacraments everywhere makes 
its presence felt. These Sacraments effect not New Birth but Resurrec- 
tion. Something, which in the immediate future will be obvious reality, 
they make invisibly real beforehand even now. The Greek Mysteries 
are independent of time. They profess to come from extreme antiquity 
and their efficacy belongs to all generations. With Paul valid sacra- 
ments belong to a particular age. The sacred Rites have only lately 
been in existence and their use belongs only to this last generation. 
Their power is derived from what has happened lately, in this last age 
of the world: they make the faithful like to the Lord in this, that 
they cause them to rise again like Him during this short interim, 
before the time, though the process is still invisible to the world.’ 
Christianity may have become very like one of these Mystery-religions, 
but in so far as it has retained an expectation of Christ coming to 
judge the quick and the dead it is alien from them in spirit and in 
intention. 

It is not that Greek religious thought was less or more ‘ ethical’ than 
Christian thought. ‘ Ethics’ and ‘ Eschatology’ are not opposed to one 
another. Only they were not conjoined by Greek thought, while they 
were, as a matter of history, conjoined by late-Jewish and early-Christian 
thought. ‘Greek piety (Re/igiositéz) occupied itself with the future of 
the individual after death: it could not entertain the conception of 
a Coming World, such as dominated the Jews and early Christians, 


1 Gardner, p. 122. 
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because its ‘ Eschatology’ had not been formed by the ethico-historical 
ideas and aspirations of a succession of Prophets.’ ' 

Schweitzer’s point, that St Paul’s doctrine is not a doctrine of Re-dirth,? 
is worthy of special attention. We read xaw) xriows, he says, and we 
translate it by wadvyyeveoia. He means that ‘transubstantiation’ 
would be more appropriate. In other Christian writers (e.g. 1 Pet. i 23) 
the notion of being ‘born again’ is met with, but not in St Paul. The 
Sacraments to St Paul are wholly miraculous, not acts of natural magic, 
such as nearly all the heathen Mysteries were. This point is not only 
interesting and important in itself: it shews how little St Paul had to 
do with the institution of the Christian rites. He assumes them and 
enlarges upon the invisible realities which he understands them to 
confer, but he does nothing to make them ‘rational’ in themselves. 
To quote Aristotle (or Synesius) once again, 4 émurndedrys adXoyos.® 
This was hardly true of the rites of Isis and Osiris. 

Very different and much more akin to the heathen Mysteries is the 
doctrine set forth in the Fourth Gospel. I cannot close this review 
better than by quoting the remarkable paragraphs in which Dr Schweitzer 
expounds his reading of it. He says (p. 159) :— 


‘The naive and unhistorical view that Jesus had instituted the 
Sacraments is not part of the Gnosis of the Johannine theology. 
According to this theology He did not institute them, but He created 
them and prophesied them. 

‘Through His Incarnation came the possibility of the combination 
of human nature and spirit (xveipa), the combination upon which the 
working of the Sacraments rests. By His actions with food and drink 
at the Feeding of the Five Thousand and by the words He used in 
connexion with those actions He indicated a Mystery which was to be 
manifested when the appropriate materials were ready: through Death, 
Resurrection and Apotheosis He exalted His earthly nature, and set 
the Spirit free for the new method of operation, by virtue of which it 
was able to prepare men for resurrection. So Jesus came into the 
world to inaugurate the era of Effectual Sacraments. In virtue of this 
He is the Saviour. 

‘The Johannine theology thus rests on the two dogmas (1) that the 
Spirit can only act on men in conjunction with matter, and (2) that this 
being the case it is only available on the ground of the Incarnation 
and even then not until the glorification of the Lord had taken place. 
Whoever has once recognized these presuppositions will never attempt 
to search the Fourth Gospel for primitive elements which are to be 
explained from natural religions. But on the other hand it is clear 
that from this point of view Christianity exhibits itself as the most 
perfect Greek Mystery-religion that it is possible to conceive.’ 


F. C. Burkitt. 
1 Schweitzer, p. 178, note, 2 See p, 164. 
3 Aristotle quoted by Synesius (Mzgue Ixvi 1136 init.). 
Rr2 
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MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. 


1. Miracles. Papers and sermons contributed to the Guardian by 
W. Lock, D.D., W. Sanpay, D.D., H. Scotr HoLianp, D.D., 
H. H. Wiiutams, M.A., A. C. HeapLam, D.D. (Longmans, 1911.) 

2. Miracles and Christianity. By JoHANNES WENDLAND, D.Theol., 
translated by H. R. Macintosu, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1911.) 

A BOOK written to controvert another book is notoriously difficult to 
judge fairly, apart from the object of its attack, and a review of the first 
volume on our list must assume some previous acquaintance with 
Mr J. M. Thompson’s Miracles in the New Testament, from which the 
writers of the little symposium profoundly dissent. Dr Sanday indeed 
applauds the transparent sincerity of the author and expresses himself 
not sorry that a book should have been written which aims at answering 
a plain ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to certain plain questions. But he is too 
experienced a theologian to allow that all questions can be or should 
be thus answered, and he deprecates a too positive and peremptory tone 
in handling them. His unfailing generosity and largeness of mind lead 
him to look for points of agreement rather than for points of difference ; 
but behind the sympathy and commendation there seems to sound the 
senior’s grave warning to the young man in a hurry :— 

‘Magna petis, Phaethon, et quae non viribus istis 
conveniant.’ 


Dr Sanday tells us that he wrote most of his sermon before reading 
Mr Thompson’s book, and while he predicts with singular accuracy both 
the line of argument and the conclusions, he devotes a bare quarter of 
his remarks to the book itself. 

Dr Lock, again, in his brief but valuable paper on ‘the literary 
criticism of the Gospels in relation to miracles’ only alludes indirectly to 
Mr Thompson. He deals with two current contentions, (a) that the 
miraculous element in the New Testament increases proportionately to 
the lateness of the documents, and (4) that on the analogy of Old 
Testament writings we may regard New Testament miracle stories as 
invented or elaborated for purposes of edification. The first of these 
arguments, which is the corner-stone of Mr Thompson’s building, is 
met by the very reasonable suggestion that the movement of the later 
documents is not to more distant points in the periphery, but from the 
surface to the centre, marking an advance from incompleteness to 
completeness in the portraiture of the Lord. The second argument 
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which Mr Thompson mentions with approval though he does not 
develope it at length, is shewn to be unjust to the evangelists, who 
clearly knew the difference between fact and fiction, and to be a solvent 
too potent for its purpose, since under its general application all the 
recorded events of the Gospel might easily evaporate, works of healing 
with nature miracles, Crucifixion with Resurrection, and the rest. 

The other contributors are more pointed in their attack. Thus 
Dr Headlam, taking Professor Kirsopp Lake on the way, has little 
difficulty in demonstrating the @ friori character of Mr Thompson’s 
critical method and appreciation of evidence. Professor Scott Holland, 
in his chapter ‘The conditions of Gospel criticism’, indicates the 
identity of the Gospel Christology with that of the after Creed; and 
Mr Williams criticizes the philosophical and scientific equipment of the 
book, discloses the bias of its argumentation, and sketches some results 
of the ‘unlimited supernaturalism without miracle’ to which Mr 
Thompson looks forward with complacency. 

Two eloquent sermons by Professor Scott Holland go to make up 
the volume, which is well worth reading for their sake alone. Yet we 
cannot but feel that although Mr Thompson comes out of his ordeal 
with marks of severe usage, the root from which his book springs has 
hardly been reached. The late Professor John Mayor was wont to 
deprecate with some vehemence piecemeal resistance to opinion with 
which he disagreed. ‘ Do not give it the advertisement of an answer’, 
he would say ; ‘write a good constructive book on the same subject.’ 
Any one of the writers, who in these papers and sermons have probed 
the joints of Mr Thompson’s harness, is competent and more than 
competent to profit by that shrewd advice and undertake the larger task. 
We wish we could hope for its speedy accomplishment. Meanwhile it 
must be confessed that, formidable as is the artillery employed on this 
occasion, it has not found the range. When the smoke clears away, 
the flag is still seen flying bravely on the opposite fort. The truth is 
that whereas Miracles in the New Testament is modern of the moderns, 
the collective reply to it seems written, not indeed from the knowledge, 
but in the accents of thirty years ago, and many of the arguments are 
rather calculated to confirm the faith of those who resent attacks upon 
old-fashioned orthodoxy than to convert those who are touched with the 
new ideas. The Archbishop of Albi wrote the other day: ‘A l’heure 
présente et pour beaucoup d’esprits, les miracles sont plutét un obstacle 
4 croire qu’un moyen de croire. L’intelligence moderne, fagonnée dans le 
moule soi-disant scientifique, devenue tres exigeante en fait de démon- 
stration, se trouve plutét mal 4 l’aise en face d’un miracle. Chez ceux- 
la méme que le surnaturel n’effraie pas, on devine une géne, une 
hésitation, une incertitude, un pourquoi, un peut-étre’ There are 
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indeed hundreds of young men who after reading Miracles will still 
asking, ‘Are we really to believe that devils spoke, and entered into 
swine, that loaves were actually multiplied in the hands of disciples, 
that the law of gravitation was suspended, etc.?’ ‘To such enquirers 
we cannot too strongly recommend the volume which, under the title of 
Miracles and Christianity, comes to us from Bale. 

Professor Wendland is, as his translator Dr H. R. Macintosh says, 
at once modern, relevant, and positive. He has a firm grasp of 
essential principles, he knows what religion is, and he gives a far better 
idea of miracle than is conveyed by the dictionary definition upon which 
Mr Thompson takes his stand. ‘Miracles are acts of God’, writes 
Wendland, ‘ bringing a new condition of things to pass which was not 
implicit in the existing state of the world.’ To this he adds as corollary 
that miracles must have a religious significance, i.e. have reference to 
man’s salvation, ‘since God can only be known in religious experience.’ 
This brings miracles within the region of reality and posits the constant 
and unwearied activity of God, who is at once transcendent and 
immanent (chapter i). 

Starting with this idea, Wendland proceeds to shew that the Biblical 
belief in miracle answers to it. According to the Scriptures of either 
covenant, miracles are mighty works which reveal the character of God’s 
working in the world (chapter ii). 

Chapter iii deals at some length with the conception of miracle in 
Christian history. The use of miracle as external evidence was unknown 
till Augustine, who distinguished events arising from causes inherent in 
the world from events derivable from semina occulta, causes hidden in 
God. This distinction, which tends unduly to separate the acts of God 
immanent from those of God transcendent, paved the way for the 
unfortunate scholastic difference between miracila (which God alone 
can do) and miradilia (which demons and magicians can do). Luther 
felt it impossible to frame a conceptual definition of miracle, and left it 
to religious feeling to decide what is and what is not miracle, outside the 
Bible, the literal authority of which was not yet impugned. The variations 
in the conception of miracle which scientific criticism has brought about, 
in Germany at least, are carefully followed, down to Schleiermacher, 
who set thought in the right path when he said, ‘ Miracle is only the 
religious name for an event.’ But Schleiermacher, while tracing every- 
thing back to God, denied the possibility of a new influx of divine life 
from a transcendent sphere. Wendland indicates the deistic danger 
(from which Schleiermacher was saved by his personal piety) of reducing 
the divine government of the world to a mechanical process (the 
chiquenaude of Descartes) and describes the attempts to avoid the 
pitfall on the part of later German theologians (chapter iii). 
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Then in chapters iv and v he boldly claims that a new and original 
element was added to the sum of things by the advent of our Lord, whose 
redeeming action brings about the greatest of all miracles, viz. the 
spiritual, ‘ which is so much a fact of experience in religious life that to 
deny it would be equivalent to the denial of religion.’ 

In chapter vi the relation of miracle to providence is discussed, 
Faith in providence, which implies that every event with power to touch 
us inwardly is of God’s appointment, begins with personal experience 
and broadens out into a general view of things, for no sharp line can be 
drawn between the inner and the outward life of man. This leads 
naturally to the question of prayer, which is treated with a tenderness 
and patience that contrast agreeably with Mr Thompson’s curt dismissal 
of a modern prayer story (‘comment is unnecessary’). Prayer is the 
true differentia between Christianity and Stoicism. The Christian must 
believe that prayer has power to change the course of things, God’s 
hearing of prayer is a miracle (chapter vii). 

In chapter viii Wendland shews that miracles as defined by him, viz. 
events with a religious content, defy the dogmatism of Hume and all 
his school. Events indeed which contradict all the analogies of possible 
human experience are inconceivable, and apologetic attempts to justify 
them are doomed to failure. Here Wendland seems to join hands with 
Mr Thompson. But he introduces a caveat: (1) Religious experience 
must not be left out of account ; (2) the unique revelation vouchsafed 
in Jesus Christ may be held to justify a belief in occurrences which 
transcend the analogies of human experience. Only, adds Wendland, 
the analogy of Christ’s general action renders it improbable that He 
would on isolated occasions break through the natural order to which 
His life conformed. With regard to the Resurrection, ‘ the foundation 
stone on which the Christian church is fixed’, Wendland says, ‘the 
Christian must believe that the appearances of Christ represent a real 
intrusion of the ... living Christ risen from the dead ... the modes and 
ways in which it was possible for Jesus to manifest Himself ... must 
remain dark, for what is supersensible escapes... from the tests of 
scientific enquiry.’ However, the idea of a bodily resurrection of the 
Lord is not the only possible form our faith ‘ may take’. 

The last and most difficult chapter (ix) deals with miracle in relation 
to causality and natural law. Various false views of cause are examined, 
such as that which regards cause as necessarily equivalent to effect, or 
that cause is the sum of all relevant conditions. Cause is rather the 
liberating energy in nature ; everything that happens is not unequivo- 
cally determined, nor is every process the inevitable outcome of the 
existing phase in the cosmos. There is a possibility of new beginnings, 
of a creative action of God, i.e. of miracle. God’s rule is not 
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mechanical ; though it is orderly, it cannot be finally expressed in any 
law or system of laws. The laws of nature are merely surveys of the 
universe from particular points of view ; it is grossly anthropomorphic 
to conceive of them as entities governing the world. The ‘coming 
event’ is never unalterably fixed by empirical connexions or uni- 
formities ; hence faith in providence, prayer, and free moral action are 
all possible. 

Now, whatever the reader may think of Professor Wendland’s con- 
clusions on points of detail, it will be clear from the foregoing imperfect 
but I hope not unfair summary, that his book is likely to have a 
stimulating and bracing effect on drooping spirits. His reminder that 
miracle does not violate immutable laws, since these are a figment born 
of imperfect knowledge, will correct hasty judgement ; his trust in the 
objective power of prayer has a practical present value ; above all, his 
teaching that faith in miracle is faith in a living God gives help at the 
point where the debate begins between belief and disbelief. 

There is little to criticize in his presentment of his case. Perhaps 
some English readers will grow weary under his review of Protestant 
German theology ; and it is certain that his zeal for Luther has allowed 
him to be less than just to Augustine. For Luther was not the first to 
put spiritual miracles in their proper place above external miracles of 
sense. His famous sermon for Ascensiontide is at least foreshadowed 
in the words: Zcce maiora fecit praedicatus a credentibus quam locutus 
audientibus ... intelligat qui potest, iudicet qui potest, utrum maius sit 
iustos creare quam impios iustificare (Aug. Tr. in Toh. \xxii). 

The translation has been well done, although the German cast of 
sentence persists, and it is not always clear, as it would be in the original 
and as a judicious use of inverted commas would render it in English, 
whether the author is speaking or making a quotation. 


H. F. Stewart, 


CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 


A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith. By W. A. Curtis, B.D., 
D.Litt. (Edin.), Professor of Systematic Theology in the University 
of Aberdeen. (T. & T. Clark, rgrr.) 


A part of this book has already appeared as an article on Confessions 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, and was commended as an 
excellent summary of the teaching of many denominations. We welcome 
its reappearance in this handy volume with its stores of information so 
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well classified. Professor Curtis adds a concise history of the great 
creeds and the Ze Deum, with important chapters on ‘Problems of 
Retention and Revision’, ‘ Subscription and its Ethics’, and ‘The Ideal 
Creed’. Here he challenges criticism. He thinks that the present age 
is more reverent to the great creeds, and himself does homage to the 
Apostles’ Creed as ‘next to Holy Writ, the most venerable bond of 
unity and symbol of harmonious faith’.' But he has doubts about ‘ its 
non-contentious character’, under the influence of Dr McGiffert, who in 
this respect is at variance with Dr Kattenbusch, and he does not make 
plain the difference between the original form, which was certainly drawn 
up for the use of catechists, and later forms which bear the scars of conflict. 
Since he attaches so much importance to it, as in a sense the ‘Creed of 
Creeds’, it seems a pity that he has not discussed at greater length the 
problem of the relation of the Roman Creed to the early Eastern Creeds 
of the same type. His tables and appendices are admirable and illustrate 
the evolution of the Apostles’ Creed in an attractive form. He accepts 
Professor Hort’s theory on the history of the Constantinopolitan Creed 
as a revision of the Creed of Jerusalem.” 

He is prepared to date the Quicungue vult 450 A.D., and allows its 
‘real merits’.* But he does not seem to have examined the evidence 
that it was written to meet the heresy of Priscillian, and his grudging 
appreciation is cancelled by the following sentence: ‘ Like its contem- 
porary, the Creed of Chalcedon, it savours of mysteries profaned, of 
dogma run riot, of overweening arrogance, and of the pedantic withal.’ 
Apart from the question of the warning clauses, this is hard on a writer, 
who distinctly begins with an invitation to worship in the presence of 
mysteries, and is most emphatic on the danger of Tritheism, which is 
dogma run riot indeed. We may well differ on the question of arrogance 
in definition, but the accusation of pedantry is absurd if we may trace 
the Quicungue to the School of Lerins at the period when it was still 
intellectually alive. 

These details of criticism are not so important as the questions raised 
in the later chapters. I welcome the outspoken declaration that ‘If 
men are to enter pulpits they must know in whom they have believed’, 
Dr Curtis finds it difficult to lay down lines for revision of creeds. He 
quotes Dr Rainy to the effect that: ‘Probably it would be better to be 
without any confession than to be always rebuilding them.’ This 
suggests the argument that we should do better to ascertain the funda- 


1 
p. 63. 

2 I hope he will revise the suggestion (p. 405) that the addition Filiogue was 
sanctioned by the Council of Toledo in 589 in view of the evidence of the Spanish 
MSS which I published in this Journat, January 1908. 

3 

p. 86. 
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mental facts of Christian experience, analysed in the Apostles’ Creed, 
as a bed-rock of Christian faith upon which the changing structure of 
theology may be raised. 

Finally Dr Curtis discusses the possibility of ‘The Ideal Creed’, 
quoting the proposals of Mr J. Watson, Prof. Denny, and Dr Flint, and 
coming back to the confessions of S. Peter ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God’, and ‘Thou knowest that I love Thee’, as by 
themselves sufficient. Such a creed sufficed in the first age of the 
Church, but the fact remains and must always remain that when 
questions have been asked on wrong lines some enlargement of teaching 
is necessary. We need the theological teaching of the Nicene Creed, 
the only Creed in the fullest sense oecumenical, as a statement of 
corporate belief. But loyalty to it need in no degree detract from 
admiration of the earnestness and sincerity with which Dr Curtis has 
expressed another opinion.’ 


A. E. Burn. 


Baptist Confessions of Faith, edited by W. J. McGLoTHLIN. (American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia.) 


Ir is now over fifty years since Dr Underhill published the Confessions 
of Faith of Seventeenth Century English Baptists. The book may still 
be met with in second-hand catalogues, but a modern edition would be 
welcome. Dr McGlothlin’s book supplements the earlier work, but 
does not altogether provide what is wanted. The range of the American 
collection is wider. It is not confined either to English Baptists or to 
the seventeenth century. It opens with Anabaptist and Mennonite 
confessions, includes a section on American Baptists, and ends with 
the confessions adopted in the nineteenth century by Baptists in 
Germany and France. These additional documents are of value, and 

“are given in convenient form. 

The book is, however, somewhat disappointing because the editing 
is at times at fault. Dr McGlothlin does not always give us the best 
texts. Thus in the Orthodox Confession of 1678 Dr McGlothlin 
reprints Crosby’s text instead of Dr Underhill’s. But in the one or 
two. places where the texts differ, generally in punctuation, the latter 
is clearly preferable. The very first document in the book is the set of 
seven articles drawn up by some Swiss and Swabian Anabaptists in 
1527. Here Dr McGlothlin translates Zwingli’s Latin version and 


1 There are a few misprints, e.g. p. 40, for Prof. Seeberg of Berlin, read 
Prof. A. Seeberg of Dorpat. 
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makes no use of the more trustworthy German text edited by Dr Bohmer 
for Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte series. Dr McGlothlin also runs the 
titles of the fourth and fifth articles into one, giving us ‘avoidance 
of abominable pastors in the church’, instead of (4) ‘of avoidance of 
abominations, (5) of pastors in the church’. In other places the 
translation is at fault. 

The commentary on the documents presented in this book is some- 
times slipshod and inadequate. Thus on p. 109 we read ‘the standard 
confession of the English General Baptists was drawn up in March 1660 
in the midst of the calumnies and persecutions of the Restoration’ : 
on p. 122 we learn that Charles II received this confession very graciously. 
Dr McGlothlin’s second thoughts are best. In 1677 the Calvinist 
Baptists published a document, which in substance reproduced the 
Westminster Confession. Dr McGlothlin notes this general connexion, 
but he does not furnish the detailed comparison between the two con- 
fessions, which would have made his edition more serviceable. 

The choice of documents might have been improved. Thus, ten 
pages are devoted to the articles to which the Mennonites asked the 
Arminian Baptists in Holland to subscribe, though these articles do 
little more than reproduce a Mennonite document which Dr McGlothlin 
has previously printed zm extenso. On the other hand, John Smith’s 
short draft of twenty articles, and a similar confession drawn up by 
Thomas Helwys, are mentioned but not printed, though both are 
more important than this Mennonite document. 

The wider range of Dr McGlothlin’s book will make it of ‘service to 
students, and it is well worth while to reprint such an original confession 
as that of 1651, which is not easily obtainable. The Arminian Confes- 
sions are the most distinctive utterances. They reveal an independent 
outlook. The strength and persistence of Calvinism is well evidenced 
in the doctrinal position of the Particular Baptists. Perhaps the main 
general impressions which such a volume leaves are the close connexion 
between controversy and confessions, and the consequent inadequacy 
of confessions to express the actual life of the communities adopting 
them. Valuable though these documents are, they do not form the 
most interesting line of approach to Baptist history. 


H. G. Woop. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


The Religion of the Ancient Celts, by the Rev. J. A. MacCuttocn, D.D. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1911.) 


Many have essayed to write an account of the religious beliefs of the 
Ancient Celts, but such an undertaking is attended with manifold diffi- 
culties. We possess little definite information concerning the pantheon 
of the Gauls, and the Insular Celts were officially converted to Christianity 
several centuries earlier than the Teutonic peoples. The task is rendered 
still more unsatisfactory by the fact that most of our records of Welsh 
or Irish heathendom are preserved in MSS not older than the beginning 
of the twelfth century. The scantiness of the material naturally opens 
the door to speculation, and the tendency with previous writers on the 
subject has been to find solar or culture heroes ad nauseam in the 
surprising wealth of saga literature. Aware of such’pitfalls, Dr MacCulloch 
has presented us with a very valuable handbook which contains much 
sane criticism of his predecessors, and gives in a convenient compass 
a variety of information never before collected in a single volume. The 
latter half of the work dealing with the Cult of the Dead, Nature- and 
Animal-Worship, and Magic, seems to me to be greatly superior to the 
earlier portion. However the general attitude towards these questions 
may change, time is hardly likely to add much to the information 
contained in these chapters. In the sections devoted to the Gods of 
Gaul, the Tuatha Dé Danann, and the Gods of the Brythons, the writer 
appears to fall too easily into the error which vitiates so much of the 
work of his predecessors. Chap. vii contains some drastic criticism of 
those scholars who regard Cuchulainn as a solar hero, but in the 
preceding chapter we find it stated that ‘Taliesin was probably 
an old god of poetic inspiration’ (p. 117), and again that ‘we may 
postulate a local Arthur saga fusing an old Brythonic god with the 
historic sixth-century Arthur’ (p. 119). Is this necessary? In default 
of better material than the Mabinogion it is almost vain to speculate on 
British mythology. In the case of Ireland the situation is somewhat 
different. But here history, mythology, and the synchronizing mania 
have produced a curious medley which still awaits a critical investigator. 
It seems to me unfortunate that Dr MacCulloch inclines to accept most 
features of Irish story as primitive. This leads him to make such state- 
ments as the following: ‘They (the Fomorians) were probably beneficent 
gods of the aborigines, whom the Celtic conquerors regarded as generally 
evil’ (p. 56). I very much doubt if at the time of the introduction of 
Christianity it would have been possible to distinguish between the 
gods of the Celts and those of the peoples they subdued. What is 
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then to be expected of the sources we possess, watered down as they 
must have been by successive generations of copyists? The author 
is, moreover, apt to be dogmatic as regards points on which there 
is as yet no general agreement, as when he states that ‘the loss of p 
in Celtic must have occurred before 1000 B.C.’ (p. 14). 

A few details may be pointed out for correction in future editions. 

On p. 14 there is a curious contradiction: ‘The folk of a Celtic type 
. .. exhibit the same old Celtic characteristics—vanity, loquacity, excita- 
bility, fickdeness, imagination, love of the romantic, fidelity.’ On p. 28 
we read: ‘ Neton, a war-god of the Accetani, has a name connected 
with Irish xéa, warrior.’ This is taken from Holder, but is improbable, 
as nia counts as a disyllable in early Irish poetry, On p. 32 Cernunnos 
is explained as ‘the horned’ from cerna. The author’s authority, 
Holder, gives cernu-. The etymology of the name Cassiterides given 
on p. 39 is extremely doubtful, and should not be quoted as if it were 
well established. It is surely preposterous to state that ‘the numerous 
Avons are named from Abnoba, goddess of the sources of the Danube’ 
(p. 43), when Welsh afon and Irish adann are the ordinary term for 
river. Ina footnote on p. 50 the euhemerizing process is represented 
as first appearing in the poems of Eochaidh hua Floinn (d. 1003), 
whereas it is found in verses by Maelmura (d. 887), and probably 
began still earlier. Dea Domnu (p. 59) is styled ‘a Fomorian goddess 
of the deep, i. e. of the underworld and probably also of fertility’ on the 
strength of an uncertain etymology. The equation of Irish Artigan 
with Gaulish Artigenos (p. 213) is philologically impossible. P. 244: it 
was hardly to be expected that so learned a writer would be led astray 
by such absurd popular etymologies as Eilean mo Righ, Eilean a Mhor 
Righ, to explain Eilean Maree (= Maelrubha). 

The author’s spelling of Welsh names is often at fault. Kulhwych 
(pp. 97, 107, 109, &c.) should everywhere be Kulhwch, Similarly on 
p. 98 Matholwych appears in place of the correct Matholwch. Ysppadden 
(p. 97) for Yspaddaden. In amzxth on p. 107, and in a number of 
similar words, # is printed instead of the regular diphthong. The 
extraordinary form Maeloeohlen on p. 202 should be spelt either Mael- 
sechlainn or Malachy. 

However, in spite of all these imperfections, Dr MacCulloch is greatly 
to be congratulated on producing a valuable work, for which Celtic 
scholars and students in other fields of learning will be very grateful. 


E. C, QuIGGIN. 
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Animisme, Préanimisme, Religion. By Frépéric Bouvier. (Bureaux 
des ‘ Recherches de Science Religieuse’, Paris.) 


Or late years, after the domination of Sir E. B. Tylor’s brilliant 
theory of animism so admirably described and illustrated from all 
quarters in his classic Primitive Culture, it has been felt that there 
may have been earlier stages in the growth of religion. These 
‘ pre-animistic’ stages (to borrow a word invented by Mr Marett) are the 
main subject of M. Bouvier’s pamphlet, reprinted from the Recherches 
de Science religieuse. But he offers as a preliminary some valuable 
criticisms of the ‘suggestions tyloriennes’, both as taught by their 
author and as emphasized by Count Goblet d’Alviella, and denies the 
assertion of the latter that animism predominates at the origin of all 
historic forms of cult. There is an animistic influence, that is all. This 
is a wise criticism, illustrated by suitable examples. ‘To these may be 
added the wellnigh universal cult of Mother-Earth, which does not 
suggest an animistic origin. The Earth as producer and sustainer could 
be regarded as alive, on the analogy of the fruitful woman—hence 
*Mother-Earth’, without any suggestion of its being animated by 
a spirit. 

M. Bouvier has read all the recent works and articles dealing with 
pre-animism, and he gives a lucid and critical account of Mr Marett’s* 
theory, which is based on the researches of the latter into the Melanesian 
mana, the Siouan wakan, the orenda of other American tribes, and 
cognate forms of impersonal power believed in elsewhere; of the 
collective theory of M. Levy-Bruhl ; and of Count Goblet d’Alviella’s 
theory of personification of natural powers, preceding actual animism. 
Of these the second, in my opinion, has far less vrarsemblance than 
either of the others. The collective origin of religious ideas is at 
present a popular theory with a certain school of students of religion. 
But it is far from obvious why the rise of ideas should be more possible 
to men collectively than to man individually. At lower levels, where 
men’s mental powers are probably more uniform than at higher levels, 
it was easy for pre-animistic or animistic ideas to be evolved simul- 
taneously in isolated individual minds, Later, these ideas, all much 
the same, became part of the collective or common consciousness, but 
did not originate from it. Did ‘primitive’ men live in collective 
groups? ‘This is more than doubtful. 

The last and final section of this pamphlet is devoted to a long and 
interesting résumé of the theories of Mr A. Lang regarding what may 
be called a primitive theism or ‘All-Fatherism’, and the further 


1 Mr. Marett is described as an ‘ incorrigible rieur’. 
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researches of Father Schmidt, who has adopted Mr Lang’s theories 
with certain reservations. To these theories M. Bouvier attaches him- 
self. They are mainly based on a close study of the beliefs of Australian 
and kindred peoples, among whom Mr Lang sees the belief in an 
All-Father. Where that belief exists, there is little belief in either 
animism or mana. 

M. Bouvier’s pamphlet is a serviceable account of current theories 
which should be useful to students. But with regard to some of 
these current theories, there is a tendency, by way of explaining 
savage beliefs, to envelope them in a haze of modern philosophical 
terms and ideas, which only seem ludicrous in connexion with the 
subject. How clear and unclouded in comparison are the theories and 
the writings of Mr Lang! 


Jésus-Christ et PEtude comparée des Religions. Conférences données aux 
Facultés catholiques de Lyon. Par ALBERT VALENSIN, Professeur 
& la Faculté de Théologie de Lyon. (Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 
J. Gabalda et Cie., Paris, 1912.) 


PROFESSOR VALENSIN rightly claims that the Christian student of 
Comparative Religion, who comes to that subject already prepossessed 
in favour of his own religion, is quite as scientific in his method as 
those members of the evolutionary school, who approach their study 
with an anti-Christian bias which is opposed to scientific detachment. 
By insisting upon an effective historical criticism, upon contrast as well 
as likeness, and upon a strict attention to what is known, not what 
is surmised, of other faiths, Prof. Valensin sets himself to refute, in 
particular, the theories of those who derive Christianity from ultimate 
Babylonian sources, or from Buddhist or Mithraic influences. His 
success would have been greater if he had paid more attention to 
details and if he had been less rhetorical. Space might have been 
gained for this purpose by omitting the fourth Conférence on ‘Le 
Messianisme d’Israél’. But his work is on the right lines, and again 
and again he lays his finger on weak places in the evolutionary theory. 
Thus he points to the absurdity of claiming influence from the side of 
Buddhism, when the totally different character of its genius compared 
with that of Christianity is considered. He also rightly ridicules the 
assumption that the influences from the pagan side could have been so 
intense and so swift as to produce the Christian verity as found in the 
Gospels and Epistles in so short a time. This line of argument becomes 
more effective when it is remembered that purely naturalistic beliefs and 
mythical fancies are assumed as the originating forces of a spiritua: 
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faith within this short period. Another fact, unexplained, is the violent 
antipathy of Christianity to the religions and beliefs which, ex hypothes?, 
produced it, and its entire supplanting of them. These religions should 
have lived on side by side with the eclectic faith which borrowed so 
largely from them. But they died out, as did Mithraism, to which 
Prof. Valensin devotes an excellent chapter. Mithraism failed because 
‘le Dieu des chrétiens, Jésus, est une réalité ; celui des mystes, Mithra, 
n’est qu’un symbole cosmique’, and because ‘il fallait, pour conquérir 
les Ames, un Rédempteur historique et, dans la réalité de sa rédemption, 
lefficace d’une vertu divine.’ No one quite knows what Mithraism was, 
though some, like M. Reinach, boldly reconstruct it and then assert 
that Christianity borrowed some of its most vital beliefs from it. This 
process is heightened by an illegitimate application of Christian terms 
and formulae to pagan beliefs or customs, which are then assumed to 
contain what the former connote. 

Prof. Valensin’s little book should do something to check the bold 
assertions and assumptions of the rationalistic school, or, at least, to 
shew that there is still something to be said for the other side. He 
frequently throws a critical dart at M. Reinach’s Orpheus, a work which 
is unworthy of its author and sometimes grotesque in its generalizations 
and assumptions ; though his more serious works are often marred by 
the same faults. 

J. A. MacCuLLocu. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE MONOGRAPHS. 


The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and Soul, by Louise 
Dup ey ; and The Legend of Longinus in Ecclesiastical Tradition 
and in English Literature, and its connection with the Grail, by RosE 


JEFFRIES PEEBLES. Bryn Mawr College Monographs VIII and IX, 
one dollar each, 


Boru these studies owe their inception to Professor Carleton Brown, 
whose English School at Bryn Mawr has achieved a well-merited 
recognition. In this place attention will naturally be called rather to 
the theological interest of the enquiries pursued than to their literary side. 

The influence of Egyptian mythology and eschatology on Christian 
ideas of the adventures of the soul after death has long been recognized ; 
but there does not seem to have been any careful enquiry, such as Miss 
Dudley’s present work, into the precise line of descent. M. Batiouchkof 
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has written on the subject, but most of his articles are in Russian, and 
therefore not very accessible to the ordinary student: Miss Dudley, 
working on his lines, does not altogether endorse his conclusions. 

She is able to shew without any difficulty that the Christian Egyptians 
took over from their heathen ancestors almost the complete machinery 
of the manner of the soul’s departure from the body ; and she makes it 
clear that these Christian Egyptian ideas early found their way into the 
theological writings of the West, although the exact mode of transference 
seems to be still uncertain. It must have taken place before the Council 
of Chalcedon, and St Jerome and Cassianus are the names which 
immediately occur to any one considering the subject. A closer inves- 
tigation of the Co//ationes and the De institutis coenobiorum of the latter 
might well afford some valuable clues. 

Dealing with the literature of Christian Egypt, Miss Dudley does not 
seem to have ignored any Coptic texts which have been translated’: 
she would perhaps have been better advised to adhere to C. Schmidt’s 
rendering of the /i%stis Sophia than to those of Amélineau and 
Mead, which were definitely superseded by Schmidt’s work: a lack of 
familiarity with Greek has once or twice led her astray in her quotations, 
and we should have desired a discussion of the xoopoxpdéropes who 
received the heathen’s soul in the story of Pisentius of Keft; their rdle 
is well developed in Gnostic literature, and clearly they are ultimately 
derived from Eph. vi 12. 

But this should be far from an occasion of cavilling: it is really 
wonderful how much Miss Dudley has been able to do without a first- 
hand acquaintance with Greek and Oriental languages, and her work is 
not likely to be superseded until the very improbable event occurs of 
the subject being taken up by one who combines the qualifications of 
an Egyptologist, an expert in the languages of the Christian East, and a 
profound student of early and mediaeval Latin theological literature. 

Miss Peebles’s book has on the whole less theological and more purely 
literary interest. She traces the story of Longinus through its various 
appearances in apocryphal writings, and comes fairly soon to its use in 
English literature and the Grail-story. It is noticeable that in the earliest 
times he was nothing more than the final executioner of Christ, the 
perpetrator of a ‘scelestum et execrandum facinus’. Later comes the 
sequel, that he was converted and martyred for his new faith, and later 


1 In a note on p. 27 Miss Dudley expresses some doubt as to whether the Coptic 
Apophthegmata Patrum contains the story of the riders on black horses, holding 
staves of fire, who came to fetch the soul of a sinner. The passage is to be found 
in Zoega, p. 335, Or, more conveniently, among the Lesestiicke (p. 13*) at the end 
of Steindorff's Koptische Grammatik. The corresponding Syriac is translated by 
Budge on p. 155 of vol. ii of his editio minor of Palladius, 

VOL. XIII. Ss 
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still the story that he was blind when he delivered the fatal thrust but 
was healed by the blood and water which flowed from the sacred wound. 
Miss Peebles is undoubtedly right in accepting the derivation of his 
name from Adyxy, the lance which he bore and used ; and it is curious 
that while she quotes the name of Petronius for the centurion at the 
sepulchre, she does not seem to have observed how exact the parallel is— 
that Petronius was derived from zérpa, the great stone with which he was 
particularly associated, exactly as Longinus was invented from Adyx7. 

The latter part of the book is occupied with a discussion of the 
Grail stories. Miss Peebles believes that the Bleeding Lance, so 
important a feature in them, may be connected with the Longinus story, 
and is chiefly occupied in combating the views of Professor A. C. L. 
Brown, who gives for this (and for many other features in the same 
stories) a heathen Celtic source. 

In conclusion, there is one point alone in which criticism may be 
made with any severity on these two most interesting monographs : to 
investigators in all the many fields which they touch their value would 
be nearly doubled if they were provided with an index. 


S. GASELEE. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Medieval History; vol. i, The Christian Empire. 
Edited by H. M. Gwarkin, M.A., and J. P. Wuitney, B.D. 
(Cambridge, at the University Press, 1911.) 


Tue plan of this work is ‘to cover the entire field of European 
medieval history’ and to commit ‘every chapter’ to ‘a specialist’ 
who is to ‘sum up recent research upon the subject’. It is a plan 
with which we are all, by this time, familiar; and one which, within 
its limits, can be made to work well. We have no taste nowadays for 
the scornful solidity of Gibbon, nor for the sonorous pomp of Milman. 
These things are good enough in their way. But they are not held to 
be history: only its decorations. And we want the facts without the 
colour, For it is an age not of art but of photography. As photo- 
graphers therefore, contributors to these co-operative and ‘scientific’ 
histories do the best that can be done. We must not expect them to 
give us that which they do not set out to provide. Unreasonable 
demands like that should only be made, as we well understand, of 
writers of Gospels. 

In Zhe Christian Empire, the plan is applied to the two centuries 
from Constantine to Justinian. There is a unity about these years. 
They were, from the social and political point of view, ‘ years of respite’ 
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(p. ix): and, so far as the East is concerned, of partial re-consolidation. 
From the point of view of the history of the Christian religion, they 
were the centuries of maturity that followed the ages of planting. The 
Church in the heathen Empire then became, with Constantine, the 
Church of the Christian Empire. And there was no ruin of the Empire 
till, by the time of Theodosius, the Church was well enough rooted to 
cope with the barbarians who overran it. The editors could scarcely 
have better chosen the limits of their first volume. 

And they could hardly have got it handled by more representative 
authorities. Chapters i-iv cover the main course from Constantine to 
Julian. There is some overlapping: but we may pardon it in the case 
of an Emperor so entitled to our consideration as Julian, The authors 
give us two views of him. Mr Norman Baynes—who, by the way, 
should not call the sacraments ‘magical’ (p. 236) without explaining 
that this is an outsider’s, and not a Christian’s, view of them—brings out 
Julian’s impatience: he was ‘a young man in a hurry’ (p. 79). And 
this is a true view of him, but not so sympathetic as Dr Lindsay’s picture. 
Julian was a ‘puritan pagan’ (p. 98): ‘ puritan’, he ought to have added, 
in morals, but not in his attitude towards art and ceremonial. Indeed 
it was the Church that, up till that date, had been puritan in all that 
appeals to the eye and the ear. She could not help it, so long as 
ceremonial and art were unredeemed. But had she developed by 
Julian’s time a worship which could have enlisted the senses on its side, 
such as in the fifth century made its appearance, if we may generalize 
from ‘ the crowd of richly dressed ministers, the lights, the incense, the 
waving fans, the genuflexions and the bowings’ described in the 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, then possibly the Church might have 
kept Julian—save for the bad Christians by whom he had been 
drilled into Christianity when a boy, and, best or worst of them, 
Constantius. 

Two doctrinal chapters, v and xvii, may next be taken together ; the 
one on ‘Arianism’ by Prof. Gwatkin, and the other on ‘ Religious 
disunion in the fifth century’ by Miss Alice Gardner. Prof. Gwatkin 
begins by rightly pointing out that Arianism was an attempt to find ‘a 
via media between a Christian and a Unitarian interpretation of the 
Gospel’ (p. 119). One wonders how, after this warning, men have ever 
defended that most infelicitous way of missing the truth on either 
hand as the surest road to it. Is Prof. Gwatkin so right in ranking 
Athanasius—only a deacon at the Council—among the protagonists of 
Nicaea (pp. 120 sq.)? And would he not have done better to discard, 
at length, the epithet ‘ conservative’ as a misleading description of the 
‘centre party’ (p. 121), certainly when contrasted, as on p. 124, with 
the Nicenes? The centre was indeed conservative of the language of 

Ss2 
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Scripture. But ‘the sense of Scripture is Scripture’, and the Nicenes 
would have claimed to be the real conservatives of that. We owe much 
to Prof. Gwatkin for bringing to light the existence of a mass of central 
opinion in favour of a Bible-and-a-Bible-only religion. That was his 
great contribution, thirty years ago, to the elucidation of the history of 
Arianism, specially when he went on to shew what skilful use the 
intriguers made of this central churchmanship. But it was not con- 
servative of more than phrase. Miss Alice Gardner’s chapter is some- 
what marred by want of precise familiarity with the terms of theology 
and liturgy. All the personal and political side is excellent, the course 
of intrigue and the guiding lines of policy. These are the professional 
historian’s playthings. But they do not touch the heart of what was in 
dispute between Cyril and Nestorius, or between Leo and Eutyches. 
The question to be fought out was a simple and a practical one. As 
with Arius it was ‘May we Christians worship Jesus?’ so with Nes- 
torianism it was ‘Is the body that we receive in the Eucharist God’s 
body? and therefore life-giving?’ and with the Eutychians, ‘Is it 
permanently * body and so still available for our spiritual sustenance who 
are in the body now?’ With an eye on the religious interests of the 
soul at stake, Miss Gardner could have dealt more successfully with the 
theological question. She would not have lost patience with it. She 
would have found her way to the accurate use of terms. She would 
scarcely have written that the Alexandrines stood for ‘an entire union 
of divine and human in the nature of Christ’ (p. 496); nor would she 
have translated évwors dvaorxy by ‘ physical union’ (p. 499); nor would 
she have allowed herself to say that peace was made between John of 
Antioch by ‘an acknowledgment of two natures united into one’ 
(p. 502). This does not really represent the original. So it would 
be difficult, after a course of the Tome of St Leo, to describe him 
as ‘a great diplomatic theologian who could mark out a permanent 
via media between opposite dogmatic tendencies’ (p. 503). It is a small 
thing, in comparison, to find liturgical inaccuracies. Thus to describe the 
diptychs as ‘ tablets on which the names of lawful bishops were inscribed ’ 
(p- 494) might lead one to think that they were something like the lists 
of their predecessors which incumbents sometimes hang up in the 
church porch. And the Zyisagion is confused with the Zersanctus. 
‘ Peter the Fuller’, we are told, ‘ introduced into the Zrisagion “ Holy, 


! Waterland Works iii 652. 

2 Cyril Al. adv. Nest. iv 6, Migne P.G. Ixxvi 201 c. 

3 For this argument against Eutyches, from the Eucharist to the permanence of 
our Lord’s Human Nature, see Leo Sermo xcvi § 1 (Op. i 373: Migne P. L. liv 


466 B) ; Sermo xci § 2 (Op. i 356: Migne P.L. 4518), and Ep. lix § 2 (Op. i977; 
Migne P. L, liv 868). 
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Holy, Holy is the Lord God of Hosts”, the phrase “who was crucified 
for us”’ (p. 514). The hymn in question, as Peter altered it, runs :— 

‘Holy art thou, O God: Holy, O mighty: Holy, O immortal 

Who wast crucified for us : have mercy upon us.’ 

There is some allowance to be made : but what were the editors doing ? 

The ordinary student can but take much of chapters ix-xiii on trust. 
They deal with by-ways of barbarian migrations and with Roman 
Britain. In chapters xiv-xvi we follow, once more, the main track : 
but no chapter in the book which deals with it strikes the reader as so 
lucid and thorough as that of Mr Ernest Barker on ‘Italy and the West, 
410-476’. It is an equal pleasure to read yet another account of 
Monasticism in chapter xviii by the Abbot of Downside, in addition to 
that in his preface to the Zausiac History of Palladius. He knows it 
from the inside. It is life, and therefore the better history, to him. 
And he is detached enough, too: witness some excellent advice about 
being sensible in the practice of fasting (p. 538). Chapters on the 
economics, the thought, and the art of the later Empire come at the end 
of the volume (chapters xix—xxi). They are technical in places: but 
ably and clearly set out, and quite interesting. 

Most interesting of all—at any rate, to readers of this JouRNAL—is 
Mr C. H. Turner’s chapter (No. vi) on ‘The organization of the 
Church’. It is indeed already a classic. There are, perhaps, one or 
two places where the balance of statement might be slightly redressed. 
Are ‘the proto-types of the diaconate’, for instance, who ‘are to be 
found in the Seven of the Acts’, to be described without qualification as 
concerned with ‘relief and charity’ (p. 148) when ‘Philip who was one of 
the seven’ is called ‘ Philip the evangelist ’ (Acts xxi 8)? And why must 
we assume that ‘the absent’ to whom the deacons, according to Justin, 
were ‘deputed to take the Eucharist’ were ‘the absent sick’ (p. 149)? 
Mr Turner seems to think that ‘ only at the end of the fourth century’ 
was ‘a definite place accorded to the clergy in the theory of episcopal 
appointments’ (p. 153). This is a characteristically careful statement ; 
and any correction of it can only be a question of emphasis. But 
Cyprian, in accepting Cornelius as bishop of Rome, seems to class the 
approval of the clergy’ as one among the recognized factors. And if 
the presbyterate had not already acquired elsewhere this definite status 
in episcopal appointments, is it so likely that the college of presbyters 
in Alexandria could have successfully asserted for themselves such 
rights, peculiar in some sense for all that, as Jerome attributes to them? 
Of course, there is the noted ‘turbulence’ of Alexandrine mobs to 

1 Ep. lv 8: Factus est autem Cornelius episcopus de Dei et Christi eius iudicio, de 


clericorum paene omnium testimonio, de plebis quae tunc adfuit suffragio, de sacer- 
dotum antiquorum et bonorum uirorum collegio. 
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account for the transmutation there of popular into presbyteral powers 
(p. 161). But, as Mr Turner observes, election by the laity was pretty 
generally ‘tumultuous’ (p. 154). One can readily believe, therefore, 
that in episcopal appointments comprovincials, presbyters and people 
each had their part, and that this may well represent the practice of 
ante-Nicene times.’ But to return, in conclusion, to the already high 
reputation of the chapter—‘ When we have explained how the supreme 
powers of the general ministry were made to devolve on an individual 
who belonged to the local ministry, we have explained the origin of 
episcopacy’ (p. 145). True: and if we compare the absence of the 
bishop and the prominence of the prophet in the Apocalypse with the 
prominence of the bishop or the local ministry and the absence of the 
Christian prophet or the general ministry, ten or fifteen years later, in 
Ignatius, the contrast is striking: and it looks as if the nexus is to 
be sought there. We do not refuse to accept a succession in the 
evolutionary series because of a link missing, even at a vital point. 
Why then in the ministerial series ? 
B. J. Kipp. 


THE GOSPELS AND ESCHATOLOGY. 


The Kingdom and the Messiah. By E. F. Scott, D.D. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1911.) 


Tuis, whatever else may be said of it, is a stimulating piece of work. 
In respect of grasp, penetration, candour, freshness and lucidity of style, 
it equals its immediate predecessor, while it testifies by its very felicity 
of reproduction to width and depth of research. The author, saturated 
with, yet master of, his authorities, makes them speak in his own words 
and sometimes disclose their identity without formal introduction. 

‘Criticism is gradually settling towards the conviction that the 
apocalyptic element is not merely accidental to our Lord’s teaching, 
but is all-pervading and determinative.’ Thus Dr Scott in his preface ; 
to add that he himself, refusing to go the lengths of ‘ thorough-going’ 
Eschatologists, writes from the point of view of one of the convinced is at 
once to indicate the nature, scope, and drift of his welcome contribution, 
and absolves me from the necessity of detailing its contents. As might 
be expected, well-worn ground is traversed in many of its pages; but 
racy in delineation, Dr Scott has a keen eye for outstanding features 
and compels our attention to important points. He is throughout 
alive to vital issues ; the real problems, succinctly stated, are resolutely 
faced ; the discussion of them, as a rule exhaustive, is none the less 


1 So Dr Bright thought : see Some aspects of primitive Church Life p. 77 n. 2. 
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fearless because tempered with restraint. It will be felt, no doubt, 
by some readers that he moves somewhat freely in the region of specu- 
lation, and that his conjectures, however tempting, are occasionally 
strained ; the impression is, I think, hard to avoid that, his ingenious 
handling of the difficult saying Mt. x 23 notwithstanding, the crux 
remains. But he rarely fails to be suggestive, not to say illuminating ; 
and I at once fasten on an instance of that genuine insight which 
is conspicuous in his book. He pertinently asks: ‘What efficacy did 
Jesus ascribe to His suffering that He should see in it the very goal 
and purpose of His Messianic vocation?’; in his threefold answer 
he dwells on the recorded saying Lk. xii 50 and finds it impressively 
significant of conscious limitation. Jesus, ‘straitened’ precisely because 
‘subject as yet to conditions that fetter and imprison Him’, looks 
forward ‘with passionate eagerness to His Baptism (of Death) as to the 
great event which will mark the beginning of His true activity and finally 
invest Him with the Messianic attributes’. Here Dr Scott is nothing 
short of admirable, and, perhaps, original ; he is, I think, less persuasive 
when, with shrewd analysis, he works up to the perplexing passage 
Mt. xi 12, 13, and extracts from a conjectured original utterance an 
emphatic statement on the part of Jesus that the divine purposes, not 
wholly fixed and unalterable, yield to an insistent faith. If, on the one 
hand, Jesus adhered to the prevailing conception of a future Kingdom 
to be brought in by the will of God, so, on the other hand, He 
repudiated the idea that ‘nothing remained for men but to stand by and 
wait’, The days might, after all, be shortened by the wrestling of 
human effort in united fervent prayer :—‘God Himself was willing to be 
thus entreated. He desired as His servants “men of violence”—so 
earnest in their passion for His Kingdom that they sought to compel its 
coming, before the appointed time.’ 

It may be so. Much that is advanced by Dr Scott in preliminary 
appeal to pregnant narratives goes far to establish the belief that it is so. 
Doubt nevertheless arises whether this particular passage actually lends 
itself to the interpretation contended for ; and there is the further objec- 
tion—it has equal cogency in respect of the other saying so luminously 
explained—that we are without certainty as to the ipsissima verba of Jesus. 
And here I must animadvert on the astounding assertion met with on 
p. 103: ‘The characteristic word employed by Jesus for the advent of 
the Kingdom is dvapaiveo6a:—a word expressly chosen in order to fix 
attention on the startling nature of the manifestation.’ Did, then, Jesus 
really speak in Greek? But further, the ‘characteristic word ’—scarcely 
susceptible, indeed, of the meaning read into it—occurs once and once 
only in the Gospel narrative. Nor is this all; when it does so occur 
(Lk. xix 11) it is not ‘employed by Jesus’ at all. 
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I gladly turn from such a lapse on the part of the author to his 
closing pages. In his careful summing-up Dr Scott is, on the whole, 
excellent ; and for the sake of those who, deprecating his premisses, 
may be inclined to reject his conclusions in advance, I would here 
observe that he dwells with all the emphasis of conviction on the 
unique originality of Jesus. Constrained to the assertion that the 
message of Jesus—His new teaching of the absolute morality, the true 
relation to God, the supreme worth of His own life and Person— 
was ‘delivered under categories of thought which had begun to lose 
their meaning even before our Gospels were written’, he insists that the 
permanent validity of the message is not one whit impaired by the 
manner of its necessary embodiment in the forms of apocalyptic Judaism. 
Nor will he have those vivid and imaginative forms discarded as empty 
and superfluous; they have, he urges, ‘a real and abiding value for 
Christian thought’. Bold to say of Jesus: ‘His own hope for the 
world’s future fell to the ground, and was replaced by another, with 
which it had nothing in common’, he is quick to add: ‘ But when we 
look deeper, we can recognize that it was Jesus Himself who inspired 
the activities of His Church.’ 

As was said at the outset, the book, generally speaking, is no unworthy 
successor to its author’s fine treatise on the Fourth Gospel. That it 
does not exactly speak last decisive words on an exceedingly complicated 
subject Dr Scott would, I am sure, frankly admit ; a veritable treasure- 
house of good things, its readers will rise from its perusal with grati- 
tude and appreciation. When preparing a second edition it would be 
desirable to subject the footnote references to revision and correction. 


The Eschatological Question in the Gospels and other studies in New 
Testament Criticism. By Cyrit W. Emmet. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1911.) 

INASMUCH as this volume consists largely of reprinted papers there 
is room for the complaint that it scarcely fulfils the promise of its 
naturally enticing main title. I hasten to say that, if Mr Emmet’s 
essay on ‘the most live issue in New Testament criticism at the present 
day’ extends over relatively few pages, it is certainly instinct with life, 
and is by no means deficient in the qualities of force and penetration, 
while the downright earnestness of its author reveals itself in his 
occasionally slashing sentences. Its interest is enhanced by the per- 
sonal note struck by him in the preface; attracted in the first instance 
by the ‘newer School’ he had hoped great things from it; disillusionment 
followed as he came to close quarters with its protagonists; he now avows 
the preference of conviction for the ‘reduced Christianity’ of Harnack 
and Bousset as compared with what appear to him the unwarrantable 
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presuppositions and repellent theories of ‘thorough-going’ Eschatologists. 
The picture drawn by Schweitzer (who is subjected to not altogether 
unappreciative if often mordant criticism) is, he asserts, ‘not one-sided 
it is a caricature’; ‘if the more brutal touches be omitted’ in Tyrrell’s 
Christ of Eschatology the portrait therein presented is ‘ but little more 
attractive ’ than that of Schweitzer. ‘Tone down the harsher colours as 
we will, it seems impossible to believe that a Jesus dominated by an 
error and living for an illusion can ever retain the reverence of the 
world.’ It is, I think, quite possible to go a long way with Mr Emmet and 
yet to confess to doubt whether every difficulty is surmounted with his 
‘three qualifying considerations’; some at all events will not be easily 
persuaded that our Lord’s assumed use of the conventional language of 
His day was in the main symbolical, or that the Eschatological element 
is quite a secondary feature, altogether in the background, of the Gospel 
narrative. ‘There is, however, so much in the essay that, good in itself, 
is tersely stated that I would express the hope that, with further inves- 
tigation, Mr Emmet will again employ his pen on the same topic. Of 
his ‘ other studies’, numerous as they are and varied in range of subject, 
it must suffice to say that they are entitled to a second reading. 
H. LATIMER JACKSON. 


Primitive Christian Eschatology. By E.C. Dewick, M.A. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1912.) 


PRoBABLY few Hulsean Prize Essays have covered so wide a field of 
study so successfully as Mr Dewick’s. His Essay is a large book of over 
four hundred pages divided into six parts, in the first of which, on Old 
Testament eschatology, he surveys primitive beliefs, early Hebrew 
eschatology, the doctrine of the prophets, and the eschatology of the 
post-exilic Jews. The second part deals with the apocalyptic literature 
of later Judaism, its general characteristics, and the special features of 
the apocalypses which are respectively assigned to the times of the 
Maccabees, the Pharisees, the fall of Jerusalem, and the Jews of 
the Dispersion. About a quarter of the book is thus devoted to 
‘introduction’ to the actual subject of investigation. Mr Dewick 
was well advised to give himself plenty of ‘elbow-room’ in a study of 
this kind, and he seems to me to have produced a survey of a very 
difficult and complicated subject which is of real value. ‘Christ’s 
Eschatology’ is the title of the third part of the book; and then we 
have ‘the eschatology of the Apostles ’, ‘ eschatology in the sub-apostolic 
Church’, and ‘the evidential value of primitive Christian eschatology ’, 
with appendices on the eschatology of the religions of Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Persia. 

Mr Dewick writes throughout from what is commonly called the 
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moderate critical position, with regard to the study of the Gospels. So 
he often uses, as our Lord’s own words, sayings which others will regard 
as the product of the evangelist’s reconstruction of scenes and incidents. 
He is meritoriously anxious to cover the whole ground, and sometimes 
in doing so he treats problems of interpretation a little cavalierly. He 
is alive to the problem of our Lord’s consciousness as man, yet he says 
that from the beginning of the ministry our Lord accepted the title 
‘Son of God’, and that ‘from the beginning He foresaw the end’. 
His explanations of the sayings Mt x 23, Mk ix 1-Lk ix 22—Mt xvi 28 
are not satisfying; but none will be till we may recognize that at an 
early stage in His ministry our Lord entertained hopes of the early 
coming of the kingdom which later experience led Him to modify—till 
we enter more fully than has been usual with Christians into the spirit 
of the writer to the Hebrews and his saying that our Lord learnt by 
experience. But I should convey a wrong impression of Mr Dewick’s 
work if I laid stress on points such as these. What is most characteristic 
of it is his wide outlook, his grasp of the essential problems of the 
subject, the knowledge and sound judgement shewn in his pages, and 
the attractive style and temper in which he has presented the results of 
patient and exacting labour. It seems to me to be an excellent book 
on the subject as a whole, and the only one I know that alike embraces 
the background of Jewish thought and attempts to trace the causes of 
the supersession of the original Christian conceptions. 


THE third edition of Lic. A. Huck’s Synopsis of the Gospels at once 
superseded the earlier editions and was itself exhausted in the short 
space of four years. We have now a fourth edition (Synopse der drei 
ersten Evangelien, J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1910), which is likely to 
remain standard for a longer time. It follows the principles first adopted 
in the third edition. The whole contents of each of the three Gospels 
are printed in large type in the order in which they stand, and where the 
order of the three is not the same parallel passages and verses which 
occur in one of the Gospels in a different connexion are also printed, 
whenever it is necessary, in smaller type indented, side by side with the 
passage in each particular Gospel to which they correspond, references 
being given to the sections and pages where they stand in their proper 
place. Blank spacing, too, is judiciously used in the parallel columns 
to call attention to omissions or additions. This method of presenting 
the problems of the subject is far more useful to the majority of students 
than the minute arrangements into fragments of sentences which some 
prefer. The method adopted is carried out a little more precisely in 
this edition than before, and there are nine more sections. The text 
itself, that of Tischendorf, remains unaltered ; but a careful selection of 
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variants is given at the foot of each page, and the Pro/egomena include 
a concise statement of the materials available for the determination of 
the text and of the present state of knowledge with regard to them. 
There is also in the Prolegomena a catena of the ancient witnesses to 
the authorship of the Gospels from Papias to Jerome, and a valuable 
summary of what is known of the apocryphal gospels and agrapha. 
The narratives in these, and the sayings, which illustrate passages in 
the Gospels, are given as footnotes to those passages. No labour has 
been spared to make the synopsis as complete and useful as possible, 
and as regards the first three Gospels it could scarcely be surpassed. 

But there are students of the literary and historical problems which 
study of the Gospels raises who are not content to follow the modern 
fashion of excluding the Fourth Gospel from any share in the solution 
of them, and Dr W. Larfeld’s Griechische Synopse der vier neutestament- 
lichen Evangelien (by the same publisher, 1911) will be welcome because 
it includes the Fourth Gospel. Dr Larfeld acknowledges his great 
indebtedness to ‘ Huck’s excellent synopsis’, to which his own, he says, 
is a kind of complement. He does not, however, adopt Huck’s method. 
Accepting Mark as the oldest Gospel, he takes its order as the framework 
of his synopsis, and inserts the non-Marcan material of the other 
Gospels into this framework in what he judges to be its historical order 
and sequence. Passages in other Gospels parallel with Mark (or with 
Matthew, where Mark fails) are printed only in column with the corre- 
sponding passage of Mark (or Matthew), and so this synopsis is not 
easily available for the continuous reading of each Gospel ‘for which 
Herr Huck provides. Dr Larfeld does not give any extra-canonical 
parallels, but he adds conveniently a few passages from St Paul and the 
Acts of the Apostles. The text is Nestle’s, with an apparatus of the 
chief variants at the foot of the page ; and words which are common to 
two or more Gospels are printed in heavier type. There is an introduc- 
tion with an account of the authorities for the text, and an excellent 
statement of the present position of the science of textual criticism with 
special reference to von Soden’s work. 

J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


Jésus et les Apdtres. By C. PiepEnsrinc, docteur en théologie. (Emile 
Nourry, Paris, 1911.) 

Tuis book is divided into two parts—the first dealing with Jewish 
Christianity, and the second with Paulinism. Both these systems are 
contrasted with the ‘ Primitive Gospel’, found by the author in ‘The 
Logia’, which he regards as having been put together in Galilee, and as 
free from Jewish-Christian or Pauline influences. He rules out of the 
teaching of Jesus anything which he regards as ‘ Pauline’; it is not 
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therefore surprising that he arrives at the conclusion that the resultant 
is very different from Paulinism. 

His treatment of Jewish Christianity is open to some criticism. For 
instance, he identifies St James with the extreme Judaizers, he makes 
dangerous use of the argument from silence, and he assumes that 
the ‘Christ-party’ at Corinth, which he believes to be referred to in 
2 Corinthians, was more legalistic than the party of Peter, neglecting 
the possibility that it may have been exactly the opposite. 

In his discussion of Paulinism he points out forcibly that we must 
not expect to find a self-consistent scheme of doctrine in St Paul’s 
epistles. But, in spite of an eloquent appreciation of the real greatness 
of St Paul, he hardly seems to do justice to his ability as a thinker. 
His criticisms of the doctrine of justification by Faith seem rather 
superficial, and his denial that St Paul’s view allowed for the possibility 
of growth and developement in the Christian life is hardly in accordance 
with the facts. He finds great fault with St Paul because he is led by his 
belief in the supernatural character of Christianity and the Church to 
speak sometimes as though the Kingdom of God were already present in 
the new life given to believers in the Church, and he thinks it probable 
that the modern world will find it easier to accept the simple ethical 
teaching of Jesus. He has already said that the main point of that 
teaching was the imminence of the Kingdom, to be realized on earth, 
and to be entered on condition of repentance. It may be thought that 
this teaching, for all its simplicity, is not without difficulty for the 
modern world, which perhaps might find more affinities with St Paul 
than Dr Piepenbring thinks likely. 

Occasionally he falls below the dignity of his subject. For instance, 
on p. 292, the discussion of the Sacrament of Holy Communion might 
surely be carried on without reference to fear of microbes ! 


G. H. CriaytTon. 
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Galaterbriefes—Apbam Cyprians Kommentar zu Mt. 16, 18 in dogmen- 
geschichtlicher Beleuchtung II—Hurete Die 6ftere Kommunion im 
Leben und nach der Lehre der hl. Katharina von Siena—Merrcuicu 
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